


“YOU WANT ME,” PHILLIP SAID QUIETLY... 


“We both know it. I’ve waited, Victoria. I’ve been 
very patient...” 


“Phillip, I...” Victoria shook her head and began 
backing away from him, still fighting her own passion. 
She tried not to think of how it would feel to have 
Phillip’s strong hands on her body, to be pressed 
against his chest. She knew he wouldn’t be gentle. 
Phillip would vent his own animal desires on her. And 
she knew they would be matched by her own... 


“It’s time, Victoria,” Phillip said. 

“We can’t. Someone might hear—” 

“No one will hear,” Phillip said. “We’re alone. You 
and me. As it should have been, Victoria. And as it 


will be, now...” 
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A breeze stirred the lace curtains, brushing gently against 
her skin, bringing the heavy sweetness of the end of a summer 
day and the promise of a cool evening. Victoria stood by the 
window, looking out toward the setting sun, watching streaks 
of red and gold blur slowly into thick purple clouds. The back 
Jawn sloped gently at first, then fell sharply down the incline 
to the broad Hudson River, dark with golden ripples reflecting 
the sky. The Palisades of New Jersey were black with shadows, 
lending a somber tone that somehow seemed fitting. Victoria 
felt an odd mixture of melancholy and excitement. 

“Happy birthday to you, happy birthday to you...” she 
whispered, and then she sighed deeply and turned from the 
window, holding her bath towel more closely around her. She 
would have to rest if she was to be at her best this evening. 
She hadn’t wanted the party at first, but now she was looking 
forward to it. There wouldn’t be more than a hundred guests. 
Only those people who had summer homes nearby and who 
could make the trip in a reasonable period of time. A few 
would stay the night, since a drive of more than ten or fifteen 
miles would be too long after a night of dancing. 

In the fall, when they were back in New York, Louise was 
planning a “grand ball” to celebrate Victoria’s twenty-first 
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birthday. Victoria knew it was important to Louise. No one 
who mattered would refuse an invitation to honor the daughter 
of Andrew Creighton and his late wife, while they might not 
be so eager for an invitation from the former Louise Macklin. 

She crossed the room, bare feet tingling slightly against the 
richly colored Oriental rug, to get her robe. Victoria felt self- 
indulgent and almost wanton as she stood naked in front of the 
full-length mirror. It had begun when she was still a girl, when 
she’d first posed for her aunt, sitting as still as she could while 
Anne kept chattering, telling her stories as she worked. Then 
there was the wonder of seeing each bold charcoal sketch and 
softly shaded canvas, knowing that the figure in it was hers. 
Victoria had never posed for anyone else, although she had 
wondered what it would be like to stand nude while an artist, 
aman, studied her body. She felt a flush as she thought about 
it now.- 

She was tall enough, too tall, but she was far too slender 
to interest many artists. At least she wasn’t skinny anymore. 
But her hips were still too narrow, and her breasts, full and 
well-formed, still weren’t large enough to make her conform 
to everyone’s image of a beautiful woman. Victoria turned to 
look at herself in profile. Her derriere wasn’t large enough, 
either. Even with the aid of a stiff corset, which she hardly 
rieeded, with her narrow waist, she couldn’t achieve the full 
S curve that fashion decreed. 

Impulsively, Victoria raised her hands above her head, pos- 
ing in the style of Greek sculpture she’d seen. Then she let her 
long auburn tresses fall as she copied the pose of Botticelli’s 
Venus. Much too slim. She put on a peignoir and went to sit 
on the edge of the four-poster bed that had been hers since she 
was a child. - 

Louise had redecorated the house, and although Victoria 
had to admit that the results were tasteful, still, she resented 
it. It disturbed her more here than in the city, perhaps because 
there were so many memories of childhood here; games played 
on the lawn, boat rides, her first times on horseback, evenings 
when just the three of them had been together. Victoria looked 
at the portrait of her mother, which once hung in the family 
‘parlor. She had found it in the attic, and had it hung in her 
bedroom. She couldn’t blame Louise for removing this re- 
minder of her predecessor, but looking at it now, Victoria felt 
a wave of sadness. Her mother had died nine years ago, but 
there were times when she still missed her. Victoria saw much 
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of herself in the portrait, the same full mouth and high cheek- 
bones, the same auburn hair and gray eyes. She wondered, for 
a moment, whether her memories were true. It had. been so 
long ago. It would be good, she thought, to talk to Anne now. 
But Anne was in London. Victoria stretched out on her bed 
and closed her eyes. The dinner would be small, no more than 
twenty guests, including the two Ennises. The others would 
be strangers, really, people she’d met only briefly. She ran 
through the list in her mind, and wondered how they would 
react to the presence of Charles and Phillip Ennis. They’d be 
polite, of course, but what would they make of these two 
seeming so comfortable in the Creighton house? 

The melancholy began to return, the sense of being alone, 
and for a moment Victoria yielded to it. Then, abruptly, she 
spoke aloud. “Stop it. You’re going to enjoy yourself, and 
that’s all there is to that.” And.then she giggled, because she’d 
sounded just like Madame Daumier, and all of the girls at 
school had always giggled when she did that. She closed her 
eyes again, and after a few minutes, she slept. 


ell 


The waltz ended abruptly, and Victoria had to catch herself 
as her partner, a plump, red-faced man in his middle fifties, 
released her waist suddenly. The evening was cool, and with 
the French doors open to the lawns, the ballroom was quite 
comfortable, but her partner was damp with perspiration, and 
the hand that held hers was clammy. Through the linen of her 
gown she could still feel the heavy warmth of his hand on her 

“waist. He bowed slightly, and Victoria smiled graciously, re- 
lieved that Mr. Herbert and his musicians were going to rest 
for a few moments, and she wouldn’t have-to spend more time 
with this particular partner. Louise had apologized to the guests 
that there was only one orchestra,—although it was certainly 
one of the best—explaining how difficult it was to find suitable 
musicians willing to travel from-New York for one evening. 
She hadn’t mentioned the expense, but Victoria had overheard 
a discussion of that subject between her father and stepmother. 

She saw Phillip Ennis approaching through the clustered 
dancers, moving gracefully despite his bulk. Phillip, like his 
father, was of average height, but both men were nevertheless 
imposing. Broad-shouldered and barrel-chested, they seemed 
to require more space than others. Phillip hadn’t yet inherited 
all of his father’s girth, although Victoria suspected that he 
would, as he grew older. 
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“We haven’t had our dance yet, Victoria,” he said as he 
reached her. “Have you been avoiding me?” 

“Don’t be silly, Phillip,” she answered quickly. “I had to 
greet my guests.” 

“You found time to dance with others,” Ennis said. His 
brown hair was brushed flat against his skull, and the small 
mustache seemed incongurous on his squarish face. 

“You'll have to wait a little longer, I’m afraid,” Victoria 
said, nodding at the podium. Most of the musicians had already 
left. 

- “Musicians aren’t paid to rest,” Ennis said testily. “We'll 
see about this...” ay 

“Phillip!” Victoria put her hand on his arm, alarmed that 
he might create a scene that would embarrass her father. “After 
all, they’ll only be gone for a few minutes.” - 

“Ridiculous,” Ennis said, looking at the empty bandstand. 

“We'll have our dance when they return,” Victoria prom- 
ised. “Actually, I’d enjoy a few minutes rest,” she added. 

“Are you putting me off, again?” 

“Don’t be silly, Phillip.” 

Without knowing why, Victoria turned toward.the ballroom 
entrance, looking across the long, brightly lit room to where 
her father and stepmother stood, welcoming late arrivals. Ennis 
followed her eyes, then looked at her questioningly. He said 
something, and Victoria was about to apologize for her inat- 
tention when she saw the newcomers. Without a word to Phil- 
lip, she started toward them. 

Michael and Elaine Stewart were among her few real friends 
here, and their presence would help liven the evening for her. 
She remembered Michael only slightly from their childhood, 
as a summer neighbor, and she hadn’t met his wife until two 
months ago. Victoria had found herself thinking of them as 
friends immediately, and they’d seen each other often over the 
past weeks. — 

Michael, slightly built with reddish blond hair, was just 
greeting her father, while Elaine, small like her husband, but 
dark-haired and as vivacious as he was quiet, was speaking to 
Louise. Even from a distance Victoria could see Louise’s forced 
warmth. Louise resented any woman who was attractive, as 
if she were in a contest with everyone. Victoria was no more 
than twenty feet away when she halted abruptly. 

_ Entering behind Michael and Elaine was a stranger. So tall 
he seemed to tower over the Stewarts, he stood for a moment 
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at the archway, looking around the room before descending the 
three steps to the ballroom floor, as if he were royalty inspect- . 
ing his subjects. Yet there was nothing arrogant in his manner, 
Victoria thought. His hair was dark, as were his eyes, wide 
set and heavy browed. His skin, too, was dark, as if from 
exposure to the elements. Victoria found herself moving again. 

“Victoria, happy birthday,” Elaine said. 

“I’m so glad you came,” Victoria replied, exchanging a 
quick but warm embrace with the smaller woman. 

“Would it be proper to kiss the birthday girl?” Michael 
asked. 

“Tt would be a pleasure,” Victoria said, accepting the quick 
peck on the cheek Michael offered. 

“Victoria, I don’t believe you’ve met my cousin,” Michael 
Said, stepping back. “Mr. and Mrs. Creighton, Miss Victoria 
Creighton, my cousin, Jason VanZandt. We took the liberty 
of asking Jason to come. 

“You're very welcome, 8 "Andrew Creighton said. “I believe 
I know this young man, although it’s been some time since I 
saw him last.” 

“How do you do, sir.” He shook hands with Victoria’s 
father, but he was looking at her. She thought she detected a 
trace of a smile at the corners of his mouth, and she felt as if 
she were blushing. . 

Jason VanZandt. Of course. She should have known im- 
mediately. Michael and Elaine had spoken of him. Victoria 
understood now the way he stood when he entered, like the 
sea captain he was. There was no doubt about his air of au- 
thority, and yet, Victoria thought, he looked somehow 
too... vulnerable. The gloved hand he offered her was firm, 
the hand of a man who worked hard, and she felt the strength 
through the softness of the kid. 

. “Miss Creighton, may I wish you a happy birthday?” His 
voice was deep, with a certain roughness, as though it was an 
effort for him to speak softly. 

“Thank you, Mr. VanZandt. I’m pleased you were able to 
join us. I hope you’ll enjoy yourself.” She was surprised to 
hear herself sound so controlled. 

“I’m sure I will.” He smiled at her, then said, “I hope you’ll 
do me the honor of allowing me a dance.” 

“Of course,” Victoria replied. “As a matter of fact. . 

“Mr. VanZandt,” Louise interrupted, placing ree be- 
tween Victoria and Jason. “We’re most happy to have you, but 
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I am disappointed that your parents did not come with you. 
I was hoping to meet them.” 

“They asked me to convey their apologies,” he said, turning 
to look at Louise. “My father has not been well.” 

“I’m sorry. I hope it isn’t serious,” Louise said. “Perhaps 
I might introduce you to some of our other guests?” She had 
her hand on his forearm, and in spite of herself, Victoria had 
to admire the way Louise captured his attention. 

“That’s very kind of you,” Jason said. He seemed to hes- 
itate; at least Victoria thought so, but Louise led him away, 
speaking softly so that he had to lean toward her to hear. 

“Jason arrived only this afternoon,” Elaine said. “We had 
‘a devil of a time convincing him to come with us.” 

“I’m glad you brought him,” Victoria said. “He’s welcome, 
of course.” 

“Of course,” Elaine said, smiling at her husband. “Michael, 
I think this is my dance.” 

Victoria watched them, and she felt a pang of envy even 
as she enjoyed the obvious pleasure they found in being to- 
gether. She wondered whether her mother and father had shared 
that feeling. Somehow she felt Andrew Creighton didn’t feel 
that way with Louise. 

“Your musicians seem to have found ‘the strength to con- 
tinue, so I’ll claim my dance, now.” Phillip Ennis startled her. 
She’d been watching Jason VanZandt, with Louise still holding 
his arm. 

“Of course; Phillip. I had to greet some friends.” 

“} noticed. That Stewart fellow, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes.” Victoria knew that Phillip felt a certain envy. of 
Michael. Both of the Ennisés were resentful toward everyone 
who stood higher than they did in society. Sometimes she 
wondered why her father put up with them. She knew only that 
it had something to do with business. 

Phillip Ennis danced well, but stiffly, without the ease of 
someone who learned as a child. His hand on her waist pressed 
her closer than she would have liked, but Victoria said nothing. 
Despite his occasional lapses, there was something attractive 
about Phillip, something forceful that disturbed her, but, al- 
though she was loath to admit it, excited her. She’d sensed 
something akin to it in Jason VanZandt, too. But there was a 
difference. 

It was past midnight when he finally came to claim his 
dance. Some of the guests had left the ballroom to enjoy the 
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lavish buffet Louise had arranged. After her years in Europe, 
Victoria had not yet become accustomed to American eating 
habits, and she was somewhat awed by the amount of food 
people consumed with ease, and the frequency with which they 
indulged their appetites. When Jason approached, Victoria was 
standing at the French doors, looking out across the moonlit 
lawn to the dark trees that rimmed the house. She didn’t hear 
him.come up behind her. 

“Would this be a good time for our dance, Miss Creighton?” 

“Oh! Mr. VanZandt. Yes, of course, if you like,” she said, 
flustered. 

“Tve been looking forward to it since I arrived. 

“Indeed? That was some time ago, I believe,” she said 
teasingly. 

“Quite some time,” he agreed, taking her hand and leading 
her to the dance floor. “But you were so occupied I didn’t 
think you noticed.” 

“You wouldn’t expect me to neglect my guests, would you?” 

“No, Miss Creighton. I wouldn’t expect that.” He put his 
arm_around her, his hand resting gently at the base of her spine. 
Victoria had to tilt her head to look up at his face. “But that 
didn’t curb my impatience,” he added. 

It was as if they were alone on the dance floor, whirling 
to the waltz, Strauss, Victoria thought absently. There were 
other people, of course, but it was as if they were in a small 
space of their own, and she could see nothing but his face, feel 
nothing but her hand in his, her arm on his shoulder, his hand 
on the small of her back, hear nothing but the sweep of the 
music, and the beat of her own heart. Perhaps the musicians 
sensed this, because they went from one waltz directly to an- 
other, without pause, and she and Jason continued to dance 
until she thought everyone must be watching them, wondering, 
even as she wondered. He said nothing, nor could she find 
words that seemed appropriate. Finally, reluctantly it seemed, 
the music reached its end. 

“You’re an excellent dancer, Mr. VanZandt,” she said, 
drawing back a step as he released her from his arms. 

“Tt didn’t realize I was dancing,” Jason-said. 

“That sort of talk could turn a girl’s head, Mr. VanZandt.” 
How could she sound so casual, she wondered. 

“I doubt yours could be turned so easily, Miss Creighton.” 
They were still standing in the center of the ballroom, and 
Victoria moved slowly toward the open doors. 
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“Shall I take that as a compliment?” she asked. 

“Tt was intended as such.” 

“Will you be visiting Michael and Elaine long?” 

“Not as long-as I'd like. Pm staying with my parents, 
though,” he added. “I’ll be going on to Albany, and then back 
to New York.” 

“Then you won’t be here long at all?” Victoria was surprised 
that her disappointment was so great. 

“T think I’! be able to spend some time here, ” Jason added 
quickly. “And if I may, r d like to call on you. That is, if I’m 
not being too forward. . 

“I don’t think you are, ” Victoria replied, smiling and sud- 
denly feeling more comfortable. They had reached the doors, 
and without thinking, they continued walking out onto the 
patio. 

“Is it usual for you to be so busy, when you’re home?” 
Victoria asked. 

“T have some business with Governor Roosevelt,” he re- 
plied. 

“Oh? Are you a friend of his?” 

“We've met,” Jason said. “But I wouldn’t presume to call 
him a friend. But what about you?” he went on, as if anxious 
to change the subject. “I think I heard that you’ve only been 
in the country a short time yourself.” 

“J came back in May,” Victoria told him. “From England.” 

“And how long were you abroad?” 

“How long? Sometimes it seems I lived there all of my 
life,” Victoria said. She smiled, although she was saddened. 
by the thought. They were at the edge of the patio now, and 
she stood with her back against the marble railing, looking 
past him at the house, listening to the music. 

“I haven’t really lived here since I was a child,” she said. 
“I was twelve when I moved to England.” 

’ “But your parents... ?” 

Victoria hesitated, and then began explaining to this man, 
this stranger, how she felt, talking about her life. She told him 
of her mother’s death, and how her aunt, Anne, had taken her 
first to the Hull family home in Boston and then to England, 
where Anne lived. Victoria talked about the schools she’d 
attended, of the times she spent with Anne, of a life that was 
sometimes exciting, almost always interesting, and only oc- 
casionally very lonely for a young girl growing up. Anne Hull 
had hardly been more than a girl herself, barely into her twen- 
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ties, when she undertook to see that Victoria was raised prop- 
Saw, 

“She’s a remarkable woman,” Victoria said. “Faced with 
the same situation, I doubt I could do what she did.” 

“Tt was quite a... quite a ‘responsibility for her to under- 
take,” Jason said. “To be frank, ’'m surprised you didn’t stay 
here, with your father.” 

‘Jt was too much for him, I suppose,” Victoria said softly. 
“He and mother were very close, and her death left him shat- 
tered. She was quite young when she died. Father simply didn’t 
know what to do.” — 

“He could have hired nurses, governesses,” Jason sug- 
gested. 

“Oh, he did, for a while. But I think... I think I reminded 
him too much of mother. Anyway,” Victoria said, forcing 
herself to a brighter mood, “when Anne came and'saw how 
things were, she simply took over. That’s her way.” 

“If | may say so, you seem to have grown up rather well,” 
Jason said. : 

“And what does that mean, Mr. VanZandt?” 

“We have met before, you know.” They had begun walking 
away from the house, across the lawn toward the embankment 
to the river. 

“I seem to remember, many years ago, a somewhat tall 
and...rather thin girl, romping around with my cousin,” Jason 
said, smiling at her. 

“As you say, that was many years ago.” Victoria searched 
her memory, looking for a picture of this tall man beside her, 
ten or more years ago, but she failed. 

“It wasn’t often,” Jason went on, almost as if he could read 
her thoughts. “I’d already been going to sea, and I wasn’t home 
much.” 

They reached the path descending the cliffs to the dock, and 
now they stood looking down at the river, bright silver in the 
moonlight, the far banks completely dark. 

“All this must seem dull to you, after your travels,” Victoria 
said finally. 

“No more than it is to you, after your years abroad,” he 
replied. “I spent some wonderful summers here, as a child, 
and I relive them, in a way, when I return.” 

Victoria studied his face for a moment, surprised at his open 
expression of sentiment. Most of the men she knew wouldn’t 
have been so candid, would have disguised their feelings. The 
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astists and writers she’d met at Anne’s salon might have spoken 
this way, but no one she’d met who was involved in commerce 
of any sort. Jason looked down at her and smiled, a gentle 
smile, and Victoria felt a great desire to be in his arms. She 
turned her back to the river, looking toward the house. 

- “We really should return,” she said. 

“Yes.” 

They walked slowly back toward the house, bright with 
lanterns and sounding gay as the strains of one of Victor Her- 
bert’s new melodies reached them. Jason was close beside her, 
and when their arms brushed she felt a tingling inside her. As 
they came to the doors, Victoria felt sure no one had noticed 
her absence, and she was about to go.inside when she found 
she was wrong. 

“How nice of you to return, Victoria.” Phillip Ennis stood 
a few feet from them, legs slightly apart, as if to block their 


progress. 

“Was I gone that long, Phillip?” she asked. 

“Too long. And you had no business with him, either.” 
Phillip shifted his glare to Jason, who seemed bemused. 

“Tt isn’t for you to decide who I shall talk to,” Victoria said, 
annoyed. 

“I don’t believe we’ve met,” Jason said easily. 

“Mr. VanZandt, this is Phillip Ennis. He and his father are 
guests here,” Victoria said, hoping her anger wouldn’t show 
in her voice. Jason nodded in.recognition. 

“I know who he is,” Phillip said. “Another snob, one of 
the great VanZandts.” 

He’s drunk, Victoria thought, and he’s going to make a 
scene. 

“F’ve never heard us referred to as great,” Jason said mildly. 
“Tt doubt the compliment is deserved.” 

“Don’t play humble with me,” Phillip growled, taking a 
half-step toward Jason. ' 

“Phillip, stop it!” Victoria said sharply. 

“I was just going to have a little... chat, with Mr. Van- 
Zandt,” Phillip said. “Would you like that, Mr. VanZandt?” 

_ Jason looked at the burly man in front of him, noted the 
clenched fists, gauged the power in the thick shoulders, and 
smiled. “That might be interesting, Mr. Ennis, but I don’t think 
this is the appropriate time.” In other circumstances the matter 
might have been already decided. But Jason didn’t know if 
there was any justification for this man’s jealousy. There might 
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be something between him and Victoria. 

“Victoria, there you are, how good to-see you again.” The 
young man’s voice was cultured and friendly. It took her a 
moment to recognize the tall, lean figure who approached, 
smiling broadly. 

“Of course. Franklin. I didn’t know you were here.” 

“We arrived a bit late,” the young man said, joining the 


group. 

“Do you know these gentlemen?” Victoria asked, grateful 
for the interruption. She’d talk to Phillip later, and see that this 
didn’t happen again. 

“ don’t believe I do...oh, of course. Jason VanZandt. I 
haven’t seen you for some time.” The young man offered his 
hand to Jason. 

“Like everyone I’ve seen this evening, you’ve grown some, 
Franklin,” Jason said. 

“I’m at Harvard, now,” the young man replied. “Are you 
still sailing?” 

“Franklin, this is Phillip Ennis. Phillip, this is Franklin 
Roosevelt.” 

“Mr. Ennis, a pleasure to meet you.” Phillip hesitated before 
taking the hand that was offered. The name seemed to have 
registered with him. 

“How do you do.” Phillip turned his head to look at Jason 
again, but the threat of an immediate confrontation was over. 
Still; Jason knew it wouldn’t be forgotten. 

Victoria and Franklin Roosevelt chattered for a few mo- 
ments, recalling pleasant childhood times together, while Jason 
and Phillip stood-slightly. apart, watching each other. 

“T think we should go in,” Victoria said, finally. “I don’t 
know about anyone else, but I’m hungry.” Jason nodded at 
Ennis, and joined Victoria. Phillip followed closely. 

Victoria danced with Franklin Roosevelt, making small talk 
and watching Jason join his cousin, while Philip left the ball- 
room. She went on to greet Franklin’s parents, and finally was 
able to free herself to go to the dining room. Louise had been 
uncertain about presenting a buffet, and Victoria was pleased 
to see that the innovation had met with success. Guests were 
lined up in front of the long table, selecting the foods they 
preferred, while servants filled their plates and carried them 
to the small tables around the room. 

Arranged on the buffet table were broiled trout, terrapin 
soup, roast duck, hot and cold mutton, roast beef, and venison, 
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along with an array of vegetables, salad, shrimp, oysters, and, 
on a separate table, the desserts. Victoria wound up with a full 
plate, although she’d only meant to sample the dishes. She had 
just begun to eat when she saw Phillip enter the dining room, 
and she braced herself for another confrontation. But he sur- 
prised her. 

“May I join you?” he asked. He didn’t have a plate of food, 
but he was holding a drink. 

“Tf you wish.” 

“Thank you.” Phillip sat down slowly and looked at her for 
a moment. Victoria forced herself to begin eating. 

“T want to apologize,” he said. “I behaved badly.” 

“T’m not sure it’s me you should apologize to,” Victoria 
said. 

“But I want to apologize to you. I was jealous. I should 
have realized that it’s your party... I wasn’t thinking. I got 
upset, and, well, I just want to apologize. Will you forgive 
me?” 

“T’ll forgive you, Phillip,” she said after a moment. Victoria 
wanted to explain to him that he didn’t have any right to be 
jealous, but she didn’t want to risk starting more trouble. When 
he wished to, Phillip could be charming and considerate. But 
he did have a short temper. 


It was quite late before she saw Jason VanZandt again. 
Victoria was standing near the ballroom entrance, saying good- 
night to early departing guests. She was about to go back to 
the dance floor when she almost collided with him. 

“T’ve been looking for you,” Jason said. 

“T haven’t been hiding.” 

“You seemed occupied with that fellow, Ennis, and I didn’t 
want to intrude.” 

“You wouldn’t have been intruding,” Victoria said. “Phillip 
and his father are my father’s guests.” 

“T see. 1 wondered whether we might continue our dance,” 
Jason said. 

“That would be—” 

“Victoria, there you are.” The call was almost a command, 
and Victoria stiffened. “We’ve been looking all over for you, 
my dear.” 

“Tt seems I’m difficult to locate,” Victoria whispered. 

“Not difficult enough,” Jason whispered back. 

“Ah, Mr. VanZandt. You haven’t met Mr. Ennis, have 
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you?” Louise Creighton asked. ~ 

“No. But I believe [ met your son, earlier,” Jason said, 
accepting the older man’s firm handshake. . 

“A great pleasure, Mr. VanZandt.” Charles Ennis was not 
quite as tall as his son, but he was broader, his features thick, 
and he wore full sideburns and mustache. There was little 
warmth in his voice. 

“T asked Louise to help me find you, Victoria, so I could 
claim a dance.” 

‘T’ll keep Mr. VanZandt company,” Louise said, taking 
Jason’s arm. 

‘T’m sure youll permit an old man certain... liberties?” 
Ennis suggested, looking at Jason, who had no choice but to 
bow slightly. Victoria glanced back at him as Charles Ennis 
led her to the dance floor. — 

“Am I really such a poor substitute, Mr. VanZandt?” Louise 
asked. Jason looked at her for a moment, admitting to himself 
that she was quite attractive; full-bodied, her skin smooth and 
white, breasts pushed up by the stays of her gown, her de- 
colletage more than most women could, or would care to ex- 
hibit. She was smiling at him, an inquisitive, provocative. 
smile, and her eyes seemed to be judging him. 

“A woman such as yourself,” Jason said, “could never be 
a substitute.” He led her to an open area of the ballroom floor. 

Victoria danced with Charles Ennis, then with other men 
who seemed determined to keep her from leaving the floor. 
Young Franklin Roosevelt claimed another dance, and there 
were several other young men anxious to dance. with her. She 
was flattered, and began enjoying the evening more and more, 
except for those moments when, whirling around the floor, her 
eyes focused on Jason VanZandt, who seemed to be spending 
an inordinate amount of time with Louise. Phillip Ennis ap- 
peated to dance with her several times before finally disap- 
peared unsteadily. It was nearly dawn when she found herself 
dancing with Michael Stewart. 

“Jason asked me to make his apologies,” Michael said. 
“He’s leaving for Albany in the morning, to see Governor 
Roosevelt. We’re hoping the governor will use his influence 
on our behalf in Washington.” 

“T think your cousin méntioned something about Albany,” 
- Victoria said. 

“It’s very important,” Michael said, smiling. “If I know 
Jason, he wasn’t anxious to leave.” 
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“Yes. He seemed to be enjoying my step mother’s com- 
pany,” Victoria said, more sharply than she’d intended. Mi- 
chael looked at her strangely, but said nothing. He didn’t feel 
it right to speak for Jason. 


It was dawn, and Victoria was standing at her bedroom 
window again, a deep weariness making her limbs heavy. The 
last of the guests had left, except the few who would be staying 
the night, the last goodbyes had been said, and she could finally 
go to sleep. And yet she didn’t-want to go to bed. Not yet. It’s 
silly, she thought. I just met the man. Of course, he’s attractive, 
but I’m not childish enough to behave this way simply because 
a man is attractive. Thete was something about him, about the 
way he held himself, the tenderness behind his smile, and 
perhaps a pain, too. 

He had said he’d call on her, but he was gone without a 
word. Victoria had met many handsome men, men who were 
charming, some who used their charm. Somehow, she knew 
Jason VanZandt was not that kind. But he’d left without even 
saying goodnight. 


Sie 


The following days:-passed slowly for Victoria. Her father 
returned to New York with Charles Ennis, while Phillip, bored 
by the buccolic atmosphere of the Creighton estate, left for 
Saratoga to gamble at the casino and enjoy the flourishing 
social life, at least as much as his wealth would permit. Money 
alone was not sufficient to gain acceptance to the higher levels 
of society, a fact the Ennises knew well. Sometimes Victoria 
wondered at her father’s acceptance of them. Louise’s attitude 
was easier to understand. Although she was aware of her social 
standing, she was also in awe of great wealth. 

The presence of some of the country’s large supply of recent 
millionaires in the better homes surprised Victoria. She didn’t 
think she was a snob. Many of Anne’s friends were. poor, 
artists and writers, even people in the theater, and while some 
of the people she knew in London had snubbed them, Victoria 
hadn’t shared their attitudes. She found Anne’s friends inter- 
esting, far more exciting than most people she knew socially. 

The new American millionaires, however, were different. 
They were dull, talking only of business and money, when 
they spoke at all. The only thing she found amusing was the 
lavish and carefree way they spent their new fortunes, and that 
struck her as an exhibition of bad taste. Victoria did not equate 
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money and breeding, and it.was breeding that made one a part 
of society. 

Left alone with Louise at the summer house, Victoria had 
‘to amuse herself much of the time. She rose early, the habit 
of years of strict discipline in European boarding schools, and 
after a light breakfast, she would ride for several hours. Some 
mornings she chose the path along the cliffs, where she could 
watch the mists rising above the Hudson. Other days she rode 
through the broad meadows, occasionally enjoying the thrill 
of impromptu jumps over hedges and stiles. Several times she 
rode through the thick woods, letting her mare find paths that 
were scarcely visible, losing herself in the dark greenery, like 
@ princess in a fairy tale, seeking a clearing where she might 
find a handsome prince waiting. But there was no prince. 

In the afternoons, after a nap, she sometimes went to the 
river, where she would read, or bathe in the roped-off area 
alongside the dock. Frequently Louise would have guests, and 
Victoria might be obliged to join the older women for several 
hours of conversation about servants, children, and each other. 

Two weeks after her birthday party, Victoria invited Elaine 
Stewart to the Creighton house for tea. She picked a day when 
Louise would be with some women she had been cultivating, 
so that they could speak freely. Elaine arrived in the middle 
of the afternoon, and the two women strolled the grounds, 
talking about inconsequential things, enjoying the mild weather 
and each other’s company. Michael was in New York, tending 
to business, and although Elaine got along well with his aunt 
and uncle—Jason’s parents—she explained that she, too, found 
the usual summer socializing tiresome. 

“The VanZandts are like parents to Michael,” Elaine ex- 
plained. “His father died when Michael was nine, and his 
mother only a few years later. Jason’s parents raised Michael 
after that.” 

“Then he and Jason must be very close.” 

“Michael looks up to him, terribly. Like a big brother. Jason 
was already at sea when Michael’s parents died. As a matter 
of fact, Jason sailed with Michael’s father.” 

“T suppose Jason enjoys his travels, his life. Otherwise he 
wouldn’t continue,” Victoria suggested. 

“I suppose so,” Elaine agreed. “But he isn’t sailing now ” 

“Oh?” 

“No,” Elaine said, smiling. 
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“All right, then,” Victoria said, unable to pretend any 
longer. “Where is he?” 

“In Newport.” 

“Newport? I thought he was going to Albany. 

“He did. And from there to Washington, se “ne Michael 
said he was in the city for a few days.” 

“Newport,” Victoria repeated, dully. 

“I’m sure he has a good reason,” Elaine said. 

“Oh, I’m sure,” Victoria answered, struggling to keep con- 
trol of her emotions. “I understand Newport is quite entertain- 
ing during the season. There are so many people. . ; 

“Victoria, I’m sure Jason didn’t go to Newport. for a va- 
cation,” Elaine said. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” Victoria replied abruptly. “Whatever 
his reasons, it doesn’t concern me...” She knew she had no 
right to feel the way she did.. And yet she couldn’t help herself. 
She knew, too, that no one went to Newport to work, no matter 
what Elaine might say. Newport had surpassed Saratoga as a 
summer resort, and much of society spent the warm months 
there. In fact, Louise had complained several times about An- 
drew Creighton’s insistence on keeping their summer home 
here, rather than building a new house in Newport. “Everyone 
is there,” Louise had said. “The Vanderbilts, the Astors...” 

“Some of the Vanderbilts are still here,” Andrew Creighton 
had replied. “And the Schuylers are here, and the Roosevelts, 
not to mention the Whitelaw Reids, and the VanZandts. I'd 
hardly say we were in a backwater.” But Louise hadn’t been 
mollified. 

After Elaine left, Victoria forced herself to examine her 
feelings. Jason had made no promises. He was polite, but he 
said only that he would like to see her again. They’d been 
alone only a few moments. Perhaps it was all in her mind, 
perhaps it was merely the way she had felt when they had 
walked, together, when they had looked at the river in the 
moonlight. And yet she couldn’t help feeling disappointed, 
even betrayed. No, not betrayed, she thought. It was just that 
she wanted to see him again, to be with him, to be in his arms. 


It was midafternoon, only a week after Elaine’s visit, and 
Victoria sat on a folding chair on the wooden dock, watching 
the river. The sun was at its hottest, but she felt comfortable 
enough in the gentle breeze. Louise had retired to her bedroom, 
as she usually did after lunch; occasionally Victoria heard a 
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distant voice from the house, but otherwise the only sounds 
were of the river, the birds, insects humming nearby. In a little 
while she’d go back into the water, wading out among the 
pebbles until she was deep enough to swim in the sparkling 
river. Her face felt warm, and she wondered whether she’d 
been exposed long enough to burn. 

It took a few minutes for the sounds to register with her, 
but then she realized that it wasn’t the lapping of water against 
the wooden pilings, but the slap of small waves against the 
hull of a boat, and the ruffling sound of sails catching a breeze. 
Victoria put down the novel she’d been reading and squinted 
into the sun. 

The small boat was no more than fifty yards upstream, but 
well out in the river, heeling over and driving before the wind. 
She watched it draw closer, noting the skill with which it 
tacked, changing directions sharply as the lone occupant swung 
the tiller and practically threw himself to the other side of the 
skiff as the sail came around. The boat was heading directly 
for the dock. Quickly, Victoria checked to see that her bathing 
suit was properly arranged, plucking the damp wool from her 
body so it didn’t cling too tightly. Bathing suits were designed 
for protection against the sun, and for modesty, rather than for 
swimming. 

It wasn’t until the boat was tied to a piling that she realized 
who had been sailing it, and then Victoria became terribly self- 
conscious about her costume. Jason VanZandt was informally 
‘dressed himself; he had removed his jacket and shoes, bare 
feet sticking out from his white duck trousers, his white shirt 
open at the throat, sleeves rolled back, his head bare, dark hair 
windblown and curly. He leaped from the boat and checked 
the line he had tied before turning to look at her. 

“I hope I’m not intruding,” he said. “I was wondering if 
you'd like to go for a sail with me.” 

“Y’'m hardly dressed for sailing, Mr. VanZandt,” Victoria 
said stiffly, feeling altogether too exposed, although there was 
less of her actually visible than if she’d worn an evening gown. 
At the same time, knowing how much her figure was outlined 
felt strangely exciting. 

“I think you look quite attractive,” Jason said, perhaps teas- 
ing. 

“Thank you, but I don’t care to sail just now.” 

“Then might we just sit and talk?” He gestured toward the 
umbrella. Victoria hesitated, then resumed her seat in the 
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shade. Jason sat on the dock near her, his legs folded Indian- 
style under him. 

“Did you enjoy your trip, Mr. VanZandt,” Victoria asked. 
“I understand Newport is quite entertaining. 

“J wasn’t vacationing, Miss Creighton,” Jason said easily. 
“J was there to help an old friend, Joseph Herreshorn.” 

“} don’t believe I know him.” 

“He’s perhaps the finest designer of sailing ships, racing 
boats, in the world,” Jason explained. “And at the moment, 
he’s seeing to the final work on the Columbia, Mr. Morgan’s 
racing yacht.” 

“The Columbia? Oh, of course. I’ve read of her. Didn’t she 
defend the America’s Cup several years ago?” 

“She did. And there’s another series of races scheduled for 
this fall,” Jason said. 

“Are you to captain the boat?” Victoria asked, impressed 
at the idea. j 

“No. Morgan engaged someone for that: I was only helping 
with the preparation of the crew and a few minor structural 
modifications.” 

“And that’s why you were in Newport? Simply because of 
the yacht?” 

“Simply because of that.” 

“And you didn’t participate in any of the social events? That 
seems a pity,” Victoria said, hardly meaning it. 

“Well, I saw some friends, and that’s always pleasant,” 
Jason replied. 

“Of course.” 

“Have you been to Newport?” he asked. Victoria shook her 
head. “I think you'd like it,” he went on. “A pretty coastline, 
good beaches -for bathing, and a fine harbor, of course. The 
countryside is lovely, too.” 

“You make it sound almost rustic.” 

“It’s hardly that. I was surprised, actually, to see how many 
of the new homes are truly mansions. Some of them are a bit 
ostentatious. I’m sure you know about The Breakers, the Van- 
derbilt place.” 

“Tye read about it in magazines,” Victoria said. “I recall 
one article mentioning that the bathtubs at The Breakers are 
carved from solid blocks of marble. Is that true?” 

“I wouldn’t know,” Jason said, smiling. “I wasn’t invited 
inside. Actually, there’s no love lost between us and the Van- 
derbilts.” 
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| “] didn’t realize. Is it a serious disagreement?” Victoria 
asked. 

“Not really. But years:ago, when my grandfather was start- 
ing our shipping business, he and the old Commodore used to 
compete for cargoes. They didn’t care much for one another, 
and some of that extended to the families. But, as I recall, they 
were on our guest list, and we attended their parties. Beyond 
that, however, I doubt that any of us were in their houses, nor 
they in ours. You understand...” 

“Of course.” 

“By the way,” Jason went on. “I ran into that friend of 
yours. Ennis.” . 

“Phillip?” 

“He was with some of Morgan’s people.” 

“I believe he and his father have business connections with 
Mr. Morgan,” Victoria said. 

“Well, I may as well mention that we had a few words,” 
Jason said. “Nothing serious, but some of Morgan’s people 
didn’t agree with what we were doing with the Columbia. None 
of them knew much about sail, but they had strong opinions.” 

“Was your earlier trip successful?” Victoria asked, to 
change the subject. “Michael said you were to see Governor 
Roosevelt.” 

“Just some business,” Jason said, sounding suddenly tired. 
“A matter of tariffs. It would be dull for you, I’m sure.” 

“Not -necessarily,” Victoria said, annoyed. “I presume 
you’re trying to have the tariffs reduced, are you not?” 

“As a matter of fact, yes. But...” | , 

“Don’t be surprised, Mr. VanZandt. Not all women are 
ignorant of such matters. And in this case, your position is 
simple to discern.” 

“You must admit, Miss Creighton, few women would be 
able to do so.” 

“Your family is in the shipping business. Naturally, any- 
thing which would tend to interfere with that trade would be 
against your interests.” 

“Not just ours,” Jason said. “Each time we raise our tariffs, 
other countries do likewise, in retaliation. The result is a de- 
crease in international trade.” 

“But surely, we are virtually self-sufficient.” 

“Too much so, perhaps. We’ ll be facing a surplus of goods, 
if we’re not already. And we’ll need markets beyond our shores 
for these goods. High tariffs will leave us unable to compete 
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overseas,” Jason said earnestly. 

“If we produce our goods cheaply enough, we’ll be suc- 
cessful, will we not?” Victoria asked. 

“It’s not so simple. Bear in mind the manner in which we 
would have to cut our costs in manufacture. It’s only labor that 
lends itself to these economies. And the fact is, men in this 
country aren’t inclined to work as cheaply as those elsewhere.” 

“But our workers earn a good living now, don’t they?” 
Victoria asked. “And with new efficiencies in production...” 

“No, I don’t agree,” Jason said. “Most people who’ work 
for their livings are lucky. to survive. Wages are low, too low 
to remain as they are, and—Jason stopped suddenly and shook 
his head. 

“What’s the matter, Mr. VanZandt?” 

“This is astounding,” he said. “Here we are, sitting on the 
banks of a beautiful river, on a lovely afternoon, discussing 
economics. It’s hardly what I expected.” 

“What is more astounding, Mr. VanZandt, is that you find 
it so surprising.” 

“Where did you learn of these things?” 

“From my father. I think, secretly, he wanted'a son, some- 
one to take over the mills one day, and while it would not be 
possible for me to do so, still, he wanted to share some of his 
thoughts with me. And then, too, I have spoken with econo- 
mists in Europe. Not everyone assumes women aren’t capable 
of serious thought.” 

“T hope you don’t think I meant to imply—” 

“No, Mr. VanZandt, I don’t.” Victoria smiled at him. “But 
you haven't told me if your efforts met with success.” 

“T think not,”’ he replied. “Our merchant marine is a shadow 
of what it once was, far less than what several other nations 
boast, but still the Congress assigns it a low priority.” 

“And you don’t agree, of course.” 

“I may be letting my personal situation influence my judg- 
ment,” Jason said. “It’s possible.” 

“There are...difficulties?” Victoria hesitated to ask. It 
wouldn’t be tactful, if there were problems, and yet, she 
thought he might want to talk about them. 

“Difficulties? Yes,” Jason said. “But that may be too mild 
a word for it. As you may know, my father isn’t well. He can’t 
go on running the business, so I'l] have to do it. And I can’t 
manage that at sea. It seems I’m to be in drydock.” 

“Will that be so awful?” 
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“I’ve spent my life at sea, since I was twelve and shipped 
out as a cabin boy aboard my uncle’s ship.” He smiled at the 
memory, and then went on talking, telling her of how he had 
worked his way up, receiving no special favors. Victoria was 
enthralled as he spoke of the countries he’d visited, of the 
Orient, of his adventures, of storms at sea. She was surprised 
to learn that he’d taken time away from the sea for more formal 
studies, to hear -of the years he’d spent at Oxford and the 
reading he did aboard ship. 

“Tl miss that,” he said. “I’ll miss’ the leisure to read. 
There’s often little else to do aboard ship. I read indiscrimi- 
nately, I’m afraid.” There was a bookseller in London, and 
another in New York who prepared crates of books for him, 
working from lists that he gave them periodically. Literature, 
philosophy, science, astronomy, economics, and even, to Vic- 
toria’s surprise, poetry. 

Victoria didn’t realize how long they had talked until she 
noticed that the shadows had lengthened and most of the dock 
was in shade. When she mentioned the time, Jason looked up 
at the sky and nodded. 

“A bit past four, half-past,” he said. 

“Don’t you believe in carrying a watch?” Victoria asked. 

“T forgot it,” he admitted..“But you learn to read the sun 
fairly accurately at sea.” 

“T was teasing,” she said. “I hope I didn’t offend you.” 

“No, not at-all. But I hope you don’t mind that I take you 
seriously,” Jason said. “I was enjoying our talk so much I 
didn’t stop to think. You must be chilled in your bathing cos- 
tume, and here I am, rattling on...” 

“I’ve enjoyed our talk too,” Victoria said. 

“Then perhaps we might continue it tomorrow?” - 

“I'd like that,” Victoria agreed. 

- Despite her chill, Victoria stood on the dock and watched 
as the boat slowly receded. Jason waited until he was some 
distance away before turning and raising his hand to her. Wav- 
ing back, she stayed at the end of the dock until she could see 


‘only the sail in the distance. Not until then did she collect her 


things and run up the path to the house. 


Victoria remembered how Louise had behaved toward Jason 
the night of her birthday party, so had decided not to mention 
their appointment to her stepmother. Louise still was asleep 
when Victoria left the house early the next morning. Jason 
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arrived just as Victoria was ready to mount her horse. 

_ They took one of the paths through the woods, their horses 
walking easily as Jason-and Victoria talked quietly. As they 
broke from the trees, Victoria urged her mount into a canter, 
and, as Jason followed, to a gallop. Approaching the stone 
wall at the end of the meadow, she looked back to see Jason 
some fifteen yards behind, slowing his mount. Impetuously, | 
Victoria urged her mare on to the wall, taking the jump easily 
and then reining in to look back at Jason. He’d stopped on the 
far side, and was looking at her so sternly that she found herself 
laughing, breaking into a fit of giggling, which appeared to 
upset him even more than the wall between them. 

He seemed to swell with anger, and finally he roared at her. 
“Damn it, do you realize you could have broken your neck, 
taking.that jump without knowing what was on the other side? 
Of all the stupid...” 

“T’ve taken that jump many times,” Victoria said. “And I 
could see the far side while there was time to pull up. It wasn’t 
dangerous. But if I thought it would upset you so. 

“I suppose I have to apologize,” he said grudgingly. “For 
my language, as well.” 

“Tt was a bit strong,” Victoria told him. “But [ll forgive 
you, under the circumstances. Now, will you join me on this 
side of the wall, or shall I take the jump again?” 

“It’s fairly high,” Jason said, eying the thick pile of field- 
stone and earth. 

“Tf you'll back off, I'll come back across,” Victoria said. 

“No. PH try it,” he said quietly. He looked at the wall a 
moment longer, then turned his horse and walked it some 
distance away before coming around to face the hurdle again. 
He hesitated, then kicked his heels into the horse, urging it on, 
leaning forward, his dark face intent. The horse rose gracefully, 
front legs tucked, but for an instant Victoria feared it wouldn’t 
clear the barrier, and her heart seemed to stop beating. Then 
the horse landed cleanly, although as it cleared there were no 
more than a few inches between its hind legs and the suddenly 
ominous stones. Jason lost his balance for an instant, then 
steadied himself and reined in a few yards from her. 

“T thought you might not make it,” Victoria said, relieved. 

“I was sure I wouldn’t. I had no right attempting it,” he 
answered. 

“It’s my fault, for teasing you. I should have realized you 
don’t have much opportunity to ride.” 
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“Not your fault at all,” Jason corrected her. “It was my own 
stupidity. A man should know what he can do, and what he 
can’t. And if he isn’t sure, then he should weigh the risks 
against the rewards, before taking a chance.” 

“That sounds very businesslike,” Victoria said, hurt by his 
reaction. : 

“Perhaps. But the rewards here were quite small,” he said. 
“Especially since you said you’d come back across to join 
me. If you hadn’t, the situation would have been different.” 
He smiled at her, and she sensed, somehow, that he wasn’t 
really teasing. Still, she felt disappointed. 


| Victoria was prepared today, as she walked to the river 
wearing a linen skirt, a blue shirtwaist, and a straw boater. She 
did not intend to sit on the dock this afternoon, not when she 
could be aboard the skiff, enjoying the breezes and the spray 
of the river. 

They sailed downstream, tacking back and forth across the 
broad river, passing other sailboats and several small cargo 
ships on their way upstream, until Jason suggested they might 
stroll on the far shore. 

Barefoot, with his trousers rolled up to his knees, he went 
into the shallows to pull the skiff almost to shore. It was still 

| too far from: land for Victoria to reach dry ground without 
getting wet, and almost without thinking, she found herself in 
his strong arms as he carried her the last few feet. He stood 
with her in his arms for a moment before setting her on her 
feet. Victoria waited for him to embrace her, felt herself leaning 
toward him, the contact of their bodies bringing a flush to her 

face. But Jason moved back a step, his face showing something 

| she didn’t understand, and then he waded out again to retrieve 
his shoes and bring a line to tie up the skiff. 

They walked along the pebbled beach, then moved inland, 
following a narrow path between the trees, thick branches 
forming an arch above them. The air was heavy with the steady 
drone of insects, and the occasional shrill call of a bird. Jason 
was no more than a few inches from her, sometimes dropping 
a step behind as the path narrowed, but somehow they never 
touched. The path sloped upward slightly, then more sharply, 
and just when Victoria felt they were actually beginning to 
scale the Palisades of New Jersey, they broke into a clearing. 

Turning back she was surprised to see how high they had 

| climbed, a hundred or more feet above the water, spread out 
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below them. She sat on a downed log, and Jason settled himself 
a few feet away, leaning back against a tree, facing her. They 
talked idly at first, and then more seriously. ees 

“Is your father’s condition very serious?” Victoria asked. 

“The doctors say he’ll be fine, so long as he doesn’t over- 
work. He doesn’t agree with them, but the fact is-that he’s 
been working too hard, and the best thing for him, now, is 
simply to retire.” 

“May I ask what’s wrong? His illness, f mean.” 

“He was wounded during the Civil War. His lungs.” Car- 
rying cargoes for the Union army, Jason explained, VanZandt 
ships had several encounters with privateers. Some thirty-five 
years later, he had again carried army cargoes in VanZandt 
ships; sailing to Cuba during the Spanish-American war. 

“That’s where 1 met Governor Roosevelt,” Jason added. 
“I met him when I was younger, but I didn’t get to know him 
until 1 brought some of his men and supplies to Cuba.” 

“It must have been exciting,” Victoria said. 

“Not for me. I wasn’t involved in any fighting, but Colonel 
Roosevelt was rather pleased to see us arrive,” Jason told her. 
“I was counting on the friendship we formed when I went to 
Albany. He tried to help, but I’m afraid it won’t be énough. 
There are many in his own party who are against him.” 

“But why should they—” ; 

“TI don’t understand it, really,” Jason said. “I’ve paid little 
attention to politics. I suppose Pll have to, now.” 

“Do you resent having to stay ashore?” ’ 

- “In a way, I suppose I do. But there are compensations.” 

“Qh?” Victoria tilted her head to look at him. “And what 
might they be?” 

“Regular hours, being able to stay indoors in a storm, being 
able to go to the theater, even the opera, there’s good food, 
and... interesting company,” he concluded. “Very interesting 
company.” 


On the return trip, the sun now below the high cliffs, Vic- 
toria caught Jason studying her several times. She thought of 
how easily he’d carried her, and of how his sun-browned hands 
would look, and feel, against the whiteness of her skin. She 
knew she should feel some shame, but she felt none. If Jason 
had any idea of her thoughts, he did not show it. 

He left her on the dock, and again, she watched as he sailed 
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the little boat upstream, thinking it sad that he couldn’t stay 
with her, that they couldn’t sit on the patio and watch the 
sunset together. Perhaps, Victoria thought, another time. An- 
other time, soon.. 


a) 

They were often together in the following days, riding, 
sailing, meeting at dinners and dances to which both had been 
invited, arriving and leaving separately, but spending as much 
time with each other as they could. Victoria didn’t wonder 
whether anyone noticed—she simply didn’t think of it. She 
knew she wanted to be with him, and so long as she was, 
nothing else seemed to matter. 

Andrew Creighton returned from New York without Charles 
Ennis. Victoria didn’t miss him, but Louise was concerned that 
something might have happened to disrupt the relationship 
between him and her-husband. Both of the Ennises were re- 
ported to be in Newport now, where J. P. Morgan maintained 
a summer residence, although he spent much of his time aboard 
his magnificent yacht, the Corsair. Victoria wasn’t sure 
whether Charles and Phillip were staying with Mr. Morgan or 
simply conducting business with him. 

Near the end of August, Jason told Victoria he would be 
leaving again, to return to Newport. He had more work to do 
with the yacht Columbia, he explained. 

“T thought that was completed,” she protested. 

“There’s a series of trial races to be run, with others who’d 
like the honor of defending the cup,” Jason told her. “And I’ve 
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some personal business to see to as well.” 
| “Will you be gone long?” Victoria asked, tentatively. 
| “We're returning to New York the first of September.” 
“T doubt Pll be back before then,” Jason said. Then, after 
a moment, he said, “Victoria, before I leave, I'd like you to 
visit our place. I know my mother wants to meet you. In fact, 
she asked me to invite you.” 
“Vd be delighted,” Victoria answered quickly. 
“Good. Would tomorrow be all right? Mother’s rather anx- 
ious to meet you,” Jason said. 
“Is she?” 
“Yes. Elaine’s been talking about you, I suppose,” Jason 
said teasingly. 
“Then tomorrow will be fine,” Victoria answered, smiling 
back athim. 


She couldn’t have kept the visit a secret from Louise, even 
if she’d tried, since Jason was going to call for her. Surpris- 
ingly, Louise.said nothing about the invitation. When Victoria 
thought about it later, she realized Louise had hardly com- 
mented on the time she was spending with Jason, although-she 
obviously wasn’t pleased about it. 

Victoria wore a lace-front shirtwaist with a dark blue ascot 
scarf that matched the trim on her pale blue bolero jacket and 
floor-length skirt. The outfit was one she had brought from 
Europe, and its embroidery was subtle, the jacket sleeves end- 
ing high enough on her forearms to show the ruffled cuffs of 
her blouse. She had spent more time than usual deciding what 
to wear, and Jason’s comments on her appearance were suf- 
ficient to briefly ease her nervousness over meeting his parents. 

They were about halfway to the VanZandt house by her 
reckoning when she noticed Jason looking back, as if to see 
if they were being followed. A few moments later she heard, 
dimly, a strange noise behind them. It was several minutes 
more, however, before she saw an automobile turning onto the 
road. Jason tapped the driver on the shoulder and directed him 
to move the carriage off the road. 

“Surely we have as much right to the road as he does,” 
Victoria said. 

“It’s not wide enough,” Jason said. “And I’m not sure the 
horses will realize we have a right to the road. They’re not out 
in the city all that much, where they could grow more accus- 
tomed to motors.” Just as he indicated, as the automobile came 
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closer, spewing pale clouds of fumes with a rattling and bang- 
ing noise, the horses grew agitated. They reared, almost throw- 
ing the coachman from his seat and causing Jason to leap 
forward to assist him until the automobile was past. The driver, 
looking mysterious in his long linen coat, white cap, and gog- 
gles, waved angrily back at them. 

“J can’t understand it,” Victoria said as Jason rejoined her. 
“Why does anyone wish to race along at those speeds?” 

“7 can understand it,” Jason said; “though I don’t much care 
for it. No more than I can say I like a steamship. For pleasure, 
I'd prefer sail, for the feel of the wind. But for business, it 
must be steam.” 

“He must have gone by at. . . at least fifteen miles an hour,” 
Victoria protested. 

“At least,” Jason agreed. “Adam, are you all right?” he 
asked the coachman, who was resettling himself up front. 

“Just fine, Captain.” It was only then that Victoria noticed 
that the driver had only one hand. His left arm ended at the 
wrist, and a hooklike contraption of metal extended below the 
cuff of his livery jacket. But even with one hand, he’d managed 
the reins quite well. Victoria looked at the driver more care- 
fully, noticing that his skin was darker than that of most serv- 
ants, rather like Jason’s, showing signs of long exposure to 
weather. A powerfully built middle-aged man, he was nearly 
Jason’s height, but somewhat heavier, and he didn’t look par- 
ticularly savory. As if he could read her thoughts, Jason spoke. 

“Adam sailed with me. Or rather, I sailed with him.” 

“Oh, I see,” Victoria said, but she wasn’t sure of the sig- 
nificance of his remark. 


The VanZandt house stood atop a knoll, hidden from the 
road by thick stands of trees. They approached along a narrow 
gravel path overhung by shade trees. The land had been cleared 
Close to the house, but there were still many tall, leafy trees 
along the lawn, right up to the face of the house. 

The front facade was a study in gracefulness, and Victoria 
stood for a moment simply admiring it. The columns rising 
from the front patio, holding the portico, were of a Doric 
design, and matching columns on the balcony extended to the 
building’s cornices. The ground floor windows on either side 
of the doorway were broader than any she had seen. 

A liveried servant held the door for them, and, as they 
entered, Victoria caught her breath. In the entrance hall, triple 
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arches faced her, and a huge Palladian window cast light on 
the grand staircase. The ceilings were at least thirty. feet high, 
with delicate friezes marking the border between wall and 
ceiling. The intricately-worked wrought-iron banisters topped 
by dark wood railings. Graceful in design and décor, there was 
a beauty, a feeling of warmth, and something deeper that con- 
veyed itself to Victoria. 

Jason nodded toward one of the archways. “Mother prefers 
to take tea outside. I hope-you don’t mind.” 

“Of course not,” she replied. She followed Jason across the 
cool, airy dining room, smaller than she had expected, but 
richly decorated with wood panels and tapestries hanging from 
the high ceilings, through the ten-foot-high French doors. 

Like most of the houses in the area, like her own, the 
VanZandt house overlooked the Hudson. The view seemed 
even more magnificent here. The lawn sloped gently right to 
the edge of the cliffs, while below, along the edge of the water, 
there were level fields. A single row of trees had been spaced 
to provide shelter along the back of the house, shading the 
lawn along the patio. Victoria-was so impressed by the beauty 
and simplicity of design that she almost forgot her nervousness, 
until she was only a few feet from the table and Mrs. VanZandt 
and Elaine rose to greet her. 

Margaret VanZandt was tall, almost as tall as Victoria her- 
self, and she stood straight and slender. Mrs. VanZandt ex- 
tended her hand, then took Victoria’s in both of hers. “I’m so 
glad to meet you, my dear,” she said. “I’ve heard much about 
you, and, of course, I’ve known your family for many years.” 

“It was very kind of you to invite me,” Victoria replied. 
“Your home is so lovely.” 

“Mother’s very proud of this house,” Elaine said, greeting 
Victoria with an embrace. 

It’s so beautiful,” Victoria could not help emphasizing her 
appreciation of the VanZandi home. 

Jason kissed’ his mother on the cheek, then did the same 
with Elaine, an unusual show of warmth, since he’d seen his 
mother only a few hours before. 

“Jason, why don’t you see if you can get your father out 
of his office,” Mrs. VanZandt suggested. “Or else help him 
with whatever he’s doing, and perhaps he’ll join us.” 

“Of course,” Jason said. He smiled at Victoria quickly, then 
left the women alone. : 

Tea was served immediately, and the women talked easily, 
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about mutual acquaintances and the social season. Mrs. Van- 
Zandt expressed her regret that their activities were limited, 
and apologized for not attending Victoria’s party. Within a few 
minutes Victoria felt relaxed, and much sooner than she had 
expected, she was enjoying herself. 

“I knew your mother slightly,” Mrs. VanZandt said. “You 
look very much like her, as I recall. She was a beautiful 
woman.” E 

Victoria thanked her, blushing, and she, noticed the quick 
look that passed between Elaine and the older woman. Mrs. 
VanZandt asked after her father, and her aunt Anne, adding 
that she’d known her slightly, too. The time passed quickly 
for Victoria. Jason’s mother was interested in much more than 
the usual social activities and gossip, and the conversation 
ranged from literature to music to architecture and decorating 
and art. Victoria thought she understood where Jason had 
gained his interest and appreciation for these subjects. When 
she commented on this, Mrs. VanZandt laughed, deprecat- 


ingly. 

“Tt’s only that I have had a great deal of time to myself,” 
she said. “For most of the early years of our marriage, my 
husband was at sea. He’d be gone for months, and then return 
only for a few weeks, a month if 1 was lucky, and then he’d 
be gone again. There wasn’t much for me to do. There were 
social functions, of course, but I didn’t enjoy them without 
Hendrick. Even after Jason was born, I had time to myself, 
and I read a great deal.” 

“Many women would not have done that,” Victoria said. 
“Surely, it was more than boredom.” 

“Perhaps. I’ve little patience with women who simply sit 
around doing nothing all of their lives.” 

“Aunt Margaret thinks I should be more active,” Elaine 
said. She smiled as she spoke, and Victoria knew that there 
was no friction between them. j 

“Nonsense,” Mrs. VanZandt replied. “Michael isn’t sailing 
all over the world. He’s home with you, and that’s the way 
it should be. You have a husband to look after.” 

“Did Michael want to go to sea, too?” Victoria asked. 

“Of course,” Mrs. VanZandt replied. “But he was only a 
boy then. His father died when Michael was quite young. His. 
mother, my sister-in-law, wouldn’t risk losing her son as well. 
So Michael never got to go off to sea, like an irresponsible 
ne’er-do-well.” 
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“Mother,” Elaine chided. 

‘Do you think Jason’s like that? Irresponsible?” Victoria 
asked. 

“He should have settled down years ago. Married and raised 
a family. Well, at least he’s back on shore now,”. Mrs. 
VanZandt said. “I doubt that he likes it, but that’s the way it 
is. And Lord knows, we need him. Not that Michael isn’t 
doing a marvelous job,” she added quickly, looking at Elaine. 

“No one could be happier than Michael that Jason is going 
to take over,” Elaine said sincerely. 

The afternoon shadows had begun to lengthen, and Victoria 
bad consumed all of the tea and cakes she wanted, and still 
Jason had not returned, nor had his father made an appearance. 
As the visit was coming to an end, Mrs. VanZandt offered to 
show Victoria the rest of the house. 

“You'd better go,” Elaine said. “She just loves to show off. 
She’s been decorating this place for years, and you can see she 
has magnificent taste. If she ever wanted to go into business, 
that’s what she should do.” 

“T don’t understand,” Victoria said. 

“Most people’s houses either look like museums or they’re 
so cluttered you can’t tell one thing from another,” Elaine 
explained. “They should hire someone with good taste to make 
their choices for them.” Elaine continued in this vein as they 
went inside. 

The tour consumed half an hour, much too short a time for 
Victoria. She would have liked to spend several hours studying 
the paintings and some of the pieces of sculpture that adorned 
the interior, and admiring the simplicity and warmth with which 
everything was arranged, the way the colors complemented 
one another. When they had returned to the main entrance hall, 
Victoria shook -her head slowly in admiration. 

“It’s truly beautiful,” she said. “And most of all, it looks 
and it feels like a real home.” 

“Thank you,” Mrs. VanZandt said. “I don’t think you could 
have said anything that would have pleased me more.” As they 
stood together in the hall, Jason and his father appeared from 
one of the downstairs rooms. 

The resemblance between the two men was marked, not 
only in their features, but in the way they carried themselves. 
Hendrick VanZandt was somewhat shorter than his son, and 
quite thin. As he drew closer, Victoria could tell that he had 
once been more robust. His hair was a white mane flowing 
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back from his face, his eyes a startling blue, sunken somewhat 
but still sharp and, at the moment, holding a twinkle of amuse- 
ment. Jason seemed to have inherited his dark hair and eyes 
from his mother, as well as a certain softness in his face, a 
softness, Victoria thought, that could not be confused with 
weakness. 

“So this is Miss Creighton,” Hendrick VanZandt said. “I’ve 
been wondering what sort of young woman could occupy so 
much of Jason’s time.” 

“Hendrick,” Mrs. VanZandt said sharply. 

“Miss Creighton, it is a pleasure to meet you.” Hendrick 
VanZandt bowed slightly and took her hand. 

“I’m pleased to meet you, too, sir,” Victoria said. 

“I don’t know why Jason took so long to bring you to us,” 
he said. “Inconsiderate of you, boy.” 

“I know you too well,” Jason said, smiling at his father. 

“Impudent, too,” Mr. VanZandt muttered. “Be careful of 
him, girl. I think he’s becoming unstable.” 

“Hendrick, that’s enough,” his wife interrupted. “Miss 
Creighton hasn’t seen your performance before, and she’s liable 
to take you seriously.” 

“She should. This lad’s got some strange notions. Do you 
know what he wants to do? Of course you don’t. You know, 
he’s actually suggesting that we, the company—” 

“Father, nothing has been settled,” Jason said quickly. “And 
I don’t think the ladies would be interested.” ’ 

“Well, perhaps. But you and I will talk some more. That 
you can be sure of.” 

“Of course,” Jason said. “Victoria, I’d better see you home. 
It’s getting late.” - 


The same coachman drove, and Victoria hesitated to ask 
Jason what his father had been talking about while the servant 
was close enough to overhear, but finally her curiosity got the 
better of her. 

“Those strange notions your father mentioned, does that 
have something to do with your business in Newport?” she 
asked. — 

“In a way, but it’s rather indefinite at the moment,” Jason 
said. “If you don’t mind, I'd just as soon not discuss it.” 

“Of course,” Victoria said, minding very much. They spoke 
little during the rest of the ride. 

“Please, tell your mother for me, how very much I enjoyed 
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the visit,” Victoria said as the carriage turned into the drive. 

“T will.” Jason waited until they were in front of the house 
to speak again. “li be leaving in the morning,” he said. 

“So soon?” 

“I’m afraid so.” He looked as if he were about to say more, 
but no words escaped. He simply looked at her, his eyes search- 
ing hers. 

Victoria nodded, trying to keep her feelings from showing 
too clearly: As the carriage left, she reminded herself that she 
had met him only a month ago, he had held her in his arms 
only when they danced; they had never kissed, they had never 
talked of the future, and yet when he left she knew something 
had gone from her life, at least for a little while. She found 
herself thinking of how his mother must have felt when her 
husband went off to sea. Victoria wondered how long it would 
be before she saw Jason VanZandt again. And what would 
happen then? If only she could have told him how she felt, 
how she thought of him at night, as she lay in her bed, of her 
dreams... but, of course, that was impossible. 


a) 

Several days after Victoria watched Jason drive off, Phillip 
Ennis returned from Newport, looking somewhat the worse for 
wear. Louise was pleased to see him. She’d been without 
masculine company too much, with her husband in New York 
most of the time, and Charles and Phillip away. Some women, 
Victoria knew, weren’t happy unless they were in the company 
of men. They needed the attention, the compliments, the ex- 
citement. Others, like Mrs. VanZandt, learned to occupy them- 
selves, or, like Anne, had lives of their own. Anne had never 
married, although she had had no lack of opportunity. Victoria 
knew she had received several proposals in the past few years 
alone, and there had been many more when she herself was 
just a girl. But, Anne explained, she had yet to find a man 
who would let her be what she wished, and that, she claimed, 
was more important to her than anything else. 

Victoria admired Anne, although she had little desire to 
emulate her. She had heard some talk, and she knew that it 
might not be entirely without foundation. She remembered the 
first time it occurred, when she’d run to her aunt, in tears. 

“Vicky, my dear, there will always be talk. Some people. 
have nothing else to do. If it amuses them, let them talk. No 
matter what they say, it won’t make a lie into the truth, nor 
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will it change what has happened. As for what I choose to do, 
that is my own business. I'll not defend myself, not to anyone, 
not even you.” : 

Victoria had been too young at the time to understand fully. 
But as she grew older she heard more-stories about Anne, and 
her relationship with various men, one in particular, some five 
or six years ago. But she had made up her mind not to ask 
about the stories. 

There were other women, Victoria realized, who had as 
little to do with men, including their husbands, as possible. 
They were content to care for their homes, arrange their parties, 
and see to it that hired governesses took proper care of their 
children. Their husbands spent more time at their clubs, or 
aboard their yachts, than they did at home. The arrangement 
appeared to suit everyone. 

Louise thrived on the company of men. Victoria knew she’d 
first married very young, that her husband died, and that her 
family was comfortable, but not rich. She knew little else, 
except that Louise always seemed to have a man hovering 
around her. And so, with Phillip’s return, her mood changed. 
She listened to Phillip tell about the people he met at Saratoga, 
the houses at Newport, his gambling adventures, and the gossip 
he had heard, and it was almost .as good, for her, as if she had 
seen some of these things. Victoria found most of his talk 
boring. ; 

His weeks away hadn’t changed Phillip’s attitude toward 
Victoria. He insisted on accompanying her on her morning 
rides, although he made it clear he didn’t enjoy rising so early. 
Phillip rode well, and while he was hard on his mounts, he. 
handled them with authority. He’d learned to ride as a child 
when his family was living in the west. Victoria enjoyed his 
company on these occasions as they raced, or attempted to 
outdo one another taking fences and stiles. One afternoon, after 
Phillip had been somewhat too possessive to suit her, Victoria 
refused to accompany him to a dinner that night,. although the 
invitation had already been accepted. Louise said little during 
this discussion, but an hour later she sent for Victoria. 

Annoyed at being summoned, Victoria knocked on the door 
to Louise’s bedroom, then knocked again before receiving an 
answer. Louise was reclining on a small couch, strategically 
arranged so that Victoria had a choice of remaining on her feet, 
sitting on the floor, or crossing the room to bring a chair closer 
to the settee. She chose to remain standing. 
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Louise wore a loose dressing gown, and Victoria could see 
she had nothing on under it. She stood up when Victoria ap- 
proached, and the dressing gown fell open a bit more, barely 
hiding her figure, almost as if she were displaying herself to 
Victoria, perhaps challenging her. 

Her skin was fair, as fair as Victoria’s, her figure more full, 
breasts still high for a woman in her mid-thirties, her hips well 
rounded. Louise Creighton was an attractive and desirable. 
woman, and she knew it and enjoyed it. 

“Victoria, there’s something I want to discuss with you. 
Please, sit down.” She brought a chair closer to the settee, a 
hard, straight-backed chair. When Victoria sat down she had 
to keep her back stiff, her hands folded in her lap, like a 
schoolgirl. 

“Victoria, what I have to tell you is difficult, and 1 don’t 
want you to misunderstand. Believe me,” Louise said, settling 
herself on the cushions with feline grace, “I wish I were not 
the one to bring this to your attention.” 

“What is it, Louise?” Victoria asked. ; 

“It’s about your father, my dear. I know how devoted you 
are to him, and we both know how deeply he loves you,” 
Louise said. 

“Ts there something wrong? Is he all right?” Victoria asked. 

“Oh, yes. It’s not that,” Louise said reassuringly. “It’s just 
that your father has had some setbacks in business. I doubt you 
know about them.” Louise waited for confirmation of her ig- 
norance, but Victoria said nothing. 

“Some years ago, while you were in Europe, about the time 
you first went to London, in 1891, your father made some bad 
investments. A great many people suffered in the great crash 
of that year, of course, and many are suffering still, including 
your father.” 

“What are you saying?” Victoria asked. 

“Please. This is difficult enough for me,” Louise said. “If 
Andrew knew I was telling you any of this, he’d be angry. 
But I thought you would want to know. Putting it quite simply, 
your father has not recovered from those losses, nor has his 
business.” 

“You mean we have no more money?” Victoria asked. 

“No, of course not. But there are considerable problems.” 

ayT see.” i a 
__ “No, I’m afraid you don’t. Not yet,” Louise said. “You 
don’t understand the effect this has had upon him. Your father 
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is a ‘fine man. I needn’t tell you that. And he feeis a great 
responsibility, not only to us, but to the people who have 
depended on the Creightons for many years.” Louise paused 
for a moment. “There is an opportunity, an unusual opportu- 
nity, for him to regain what he lost, and perhaps a great deal. 
more.” - 

“He’s never spoken to me of this,” Victoria said. “Why are 
you telling me now?” 

“Because of the opportunity I mentioned. Charles Ennis has 
very generously offered to help your father.” 

“Mr. Ennis?” 

“Why are you so surprised?” 

“I don’t know... I mean, it’s just that...” 

“Victoria, not everyone is born into society. But Mr. Ennis 
has done very well for himself. Certainly, at least in a financial 
way, he’s done better than your father. Mr. Ennis started life 
with nothing, while...” 

“Father has many fine qualities—” 

“Of course he has,” Louise interrupted. “He is my husband. 
And we both admire him, Victoria. But you’re not a child any 
longer, and you have to face the facts.” 

“What facts?” 

“That your father has weaknesses, as well as virtues. Un- 
fortunately, one of his weaknesses seems to be an inability to 
invest his money wisely, or to manage his business properly. 
The Creighton Mills are no longer the respected leaders in the 
industry.” 

“Are you suggesting—” 

“I am merely stating facts,” Louise said firmly. “And the 
fact is. that Charles Ennis is willing to help your father. Mr. 
Ennis is associated in business with J. P. Morgan.” 

“So I understand,” Victoria said. © 

“Good. Now, Mr. Morgan is, I gather, about to embark on 
a grand project, something quite spectacular. Naturally, I don’t 


‘know the details, but I do know that Mr. Ennis is a part of this 


venture, and he has invited your father to participate.” 
“Father, with Mr. Morgan?” 
“Thanks to Charles Ennis, and thanks only to him,” Louise 


- said. 


“Then that explains it,” Victoria said, thinking of the whis- 
pered questions she’d heard about her father’s friendship with 
Charles Ennis, and the way he had brought him, and Phillip, 
into the house. 
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“That explains what?” 

“] was thinking aloud,” Victoria said. “But I’m afraid I still 
don’t see what this is leading to.” 

“It’s leading to something your father would never discuss 
with you, something I wish I didn’t have to mention. But it’s 
for your father’s welfare, and I simply cannot let you ruin 
everything for him.” 

“Ruin? Louise, I don’t understand at all.” 

“Very simply, Victoria, one of the reasons Charles Ennis 
is allowing your father to participate in this.business venture 
is because of you and Phillip.” 

“Allowing him to participate? I thought this was...” Vic- 
toria’s voice trailed off as she realized what Louise had said. 
“Louise, are you suggesting...” 

“Of course not. I’m simply explaining things to you,” 
Louise said, slightly exasperated. “Phillip is deeply attracted 
to you. Surely you can see that, even with the way you’ve 
been carrying on with Jason VanZandt.” 

“T have not been carrying on.” 

“What do you call it? Riding every day, even going to his 
home for tea, unescorted? Spending so many afternoons alone? 
How would you describe your behavior?” 

“You haven’t said anything about it.” 

“What could I say?” Louise asked. “If I had cautioned you, 
‘would you have listened?” ; 

“Jason’s gone now,” Victoria said after a moment. 

“But for how long? Victoria, I am merely asking you to be 
reasonable.” — 

“Reasonable in what way?” 

“By being more attentive to Phillip. By spending more time 
with him. Surely you don’t find him unattractive, do you? You 
seem to enjoy riding with him...” . 

“Well, yes, but...” 

_ “Don’t tell me you’ve become infatuated with Jason 
VanZandt,” Louise said scornfully. “A man who comes to visit 
for a few weeks and then disappears, who knows when to 
reappear?” 

“I am not infatuated,” Victoria said, thinking that Louise 
might be right, although she would never admit it to her step- 
mother. She didn’t know when Jason would return, or what 
his intentions were. ; 

“Phillip Ennis is a fine young man. A bit wild, perhaps, 
but many men his age are. I’m sure he'll settle down.” 
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“Settle down? Louise, you sound as if you’re suggesting 
that I marry the man,” Victoria said increduously. 

“Would that be so terrible? Phillip is very well off, and 
there’s no doubt he cares for you.” 

‘T...[’m not...” Victoria wanted to get up and run from 
the room, but she felt as if she were bound to the chair, trapped 
by the mocking look in Louise’s eyes. 

“Victoria, I’m sorry to talk to you this way. I had hoped— 
perhaps I was foolish—but I hoped you would find yourself 
developing deeper feelings for Phillip. Certainly, he’d be more 
reliable than your Mr. VanZandt. I mean this for your own 
good,” she went on quickly, sounding sincere. ~ 

“I was married before, to a man not unlike Jason VanZandt. 
I understand how easily a girl’s head can be turned. My husband 
thought he was a pioneer; he insisted he was going to accom: 
plish great things. Instead, he died of fever, working on that 
canal in South America. My family wanted to take him into 
the business, my father offered him a good position, but he 
was an engineer, and he wanted...” Louise was silent for a 
moment. “The point I’m trying to make is that I understand 
your feelings, my dear. But there are others to think of.” 

“I see,” Victoria said after a moment. “And if I.am not 
more attentive to Phillip? What will happen then?” 

“Perhaps nothing,” Louise answered. “But I know Charles 
Ennis is concerned about his son’s happiness, and I believe 
Phillip is in love with you. I’m sure his father is pleased about 
it. He thinks very highly of you, too,” Louise said. 

“And if I don’t pay more attention to Phillip, Charles Ennis 
will be displeased, and father won’t have this marvelous op- 
portunity you spoke of. Is that it?” Victoria asked, rising from 
her chair. ° 

‘Don’t be angry with me, Victoria,” Louise said. 

“Why not? You think it would be a grand idea for me to 
marry Phillip, don’t you?” 

“Of course I do. I won’t deny it. But I did not create this 
Situation.” 

“Then why did you bring it up now?” 

“Because of how you’ve been treating Phillip, that scene 
after lunch today. I can see what he’s thinking, and I felt you 
should know what is at stake.” 

“T see. Thank you, Louise.” 

Ae don’t think you should tell your father about our con- 
versation,” Louise said. 
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“Why not?” 

“He’d be angry, hurt. He’s been trying to shield you. But 
I think you love your father deeply enough to want to heip 
him.” 

Victoria looked at her stepmother, wondering how much 
truth there was in what Louise had told her. The older woman 
met her gaze, and Victoria thought, at least for a moment, 
there was sympathy in her eyes. Then she turned and left the 
room. 


at 


_ Being pleasant to Phillip Ennis wasn’t really difficult. Vic- 
toria took some time to think about her real feelings toward 
him, and she realized that she had been snobbish, in spite of 
her efforts to deny it. His upbringing had been different from 
what she had known all her life. Some of Anne’s friends in 
London had grown up working, like Phillip, and came from 
families of the middle classes. It was only their involvement 
in the arts that had made it easy for Victoria to accept them. 
She saw that, without realizing it, she had absorbed some of 
the prejudice shown toward the “climbers.” 

Phillip seemed to be making an extra effort to be charming. 
Several young woman Victoria had met seemed attracted to 
him. Overheard conversations, even direct questions from 
them, convinced her that she wasn’t being fair in judging him. 

The last days of the summer passed quickly. With Phillip 
she attended a dinner party or a dance each evening, as local 
residents made sure they had fulfilled their obligations. Andrew 
Creighton returned from the city to help with the preparations 
for their return there, and Charles Ennis had completed his 
business in Newport. The two men spent much time together 
discussing business, sometimes with Phillip. , 

Victoria wanted to talk to her father about his business 
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situation, but she remembered Louise’s admonition, and she 
knew her stepmother was right. If there was a problam, Andrew 
Creighton wouldn’t. want his daughter to know. Victoria re- 
gretted her father’s attitude, that he still thought of her as a 
child, and yet in a way she loved him all the more for it. 

Several times she saw Louise and Charles Ennis talking, 
almost conspiratorially, smiling awkwardly when they saw her 
watching, and she knew they were talking about her and Phillip. 
But Louise didn’t mention the matter again. 

Just the day before the family was to return to New York, 
Victoria heard news about Jason. She knew. that the trial races 
were over, and that Mr. Morgan’s Columbia had been trium- 
phant. Attending a tea party, she found Elaine was also a guest, 
and although she didn’t inquire directly about Jason, Victoria 
learned that he was in England. England, she thought. 

Victoria’s fleeting thought that Jason might have traveled 
abroad directly from-Newport was shattered when Elaine men- 
tioned that he’d spent only two days with the family before his 
departure. If he had cared for her at all, she felt, he could have 
come to see her. -At the very least, he might have sent a note. 
Victoria felt more angry than disappointed, angry that she had 
allowed herself to be so foolish, angry, too, that even without 
knowing, she might have endangered her father’s welfare by 
her attentions to Jason. And she mattered not at all to him. 

Perhaps because she was making an effort, Victoria found 
she was growing more attracted to Phillip Ennis. Even the 
times he let his temper show didn’t seem to bother her as much 
as before. He and his father had worked hard for what they 
had, but some people sneered at them, jealous of their success. 

Charles Ennis had come into this world poor, an immigrant 
brought to America by parents with the courage to leave their 
European poverty and seek a-better life. Victoria knew he had 
worked in the coal mines of Pennsylvania, educating himself 
as best he could. With the outbreak of the Civil War he had, 
through shrewd dealing, earned the foundation of his fortune. 
He went west after that, earning more money in mining op- 
erations, before going on to California, where he became in- 
volved in railroading.. His business brought him into contact 
with Leland Stanford himself, whom many said was as im- 
portant there as Mr. Collis Huntington in the east. And Phillip 
had worked with him, joining him in his business, becoming 
as successful as his father. 

Certainly there was much to admire about Phillip. He was 
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only twenty-seven, and yet he had amassed a sizable fortune 
on his own. Far more, she thought, than Jason VanZandt had 
done. He was merely a captain on a ship his family owned, 
and while she did not think the less of him for that, she rec- 
ognized there was a difference between what he had done and 
Phillip’s accomplishments. And, whatever his faults—his pos- 
sessiveness, his short temper—still Phillip treated her with 
consideration. It wouldn’t be like him to disappear without a 
word. 


There was turmoil in the house as they planned their return 
to New York. Victoria and Louise had to be sure the servants 
‘packed everything that was to go back with the family. Andrew 
Creighton left two days earlier with Charles Ennis, and Phillip 
accompanied his father back to the city. 

The morning of their departure Victoria rode slowly through 
the woods for the last time, thinking of all that had transpired 
during the summer. Later, with the bags and trunks packed, 
and Louise waiting in the carriage for the ride to the train 
station, Victoria walked through the house, which looked de- 
serted already, full of echoes and memories. She felt she was 
entering a new period of her life, when everything would be 
different. She was a woman, and now she had responsibilities. 
It was as if the summer had been a long-delayed transition 
from her carefree days in Europe. There had been no further 
talk, but she knew Phillip Ennis would ask her to marry him 
soon. She found herself with curiously mixed feelings. She 
cared for Phillip, had come to admire his success and the 
strength he had shown. But she kept thinking about Jason, 
thinking of him with regret. 

The return to New York would bring with it parties and 
balls, the theater and the opera, and the excitement of the city 
itself. And this year would be more exciting than any before 
it, because in four months the world would celebrate the be- 
ginning of a new century, a new era. Already the magazines 
had begun publishing articles about what might be awaiting 
them in the twentieth century. 


“et 

The first days in New York were as hectic as the last at the 
summer house had been. Clothes had to be cleaned before they 
could be put away for the winter, and new fall outfits had to 
be chosen. Last year’s garments were removed from storage 
and inspected carefully, for wear and for style. Victoria had 
brought relatively little with her from England, and to Louise’s 
delight, it was necessary for her to acquire a new wardrobe. 

Each morning dressmakers and milliners arrived at the 
brownstone house on Madison Avenue and 61st Street. The 
sessions lasted from ten or eleven in the morning until lunch, 
filled with discussions of the latest styles, decisions about pat- 


ters and fabrics, and finally the seemingly endless fittings. 


In the afterncon Victoria might go to one of the stores with 
Louise, or, after a nap, attend a fashionable tea party. Several 
times Victoria was on the verge of arguing with Louise about 
the cost of the clothes she was ordering, questioning whether 
so much was needed, but she had been away from New York 
so much she didn’t really know what was required. As for the 
money, Victoria knew anything she might say could only be 
taken as criticism by Louise, and so she kept her thoughts to 
herself. 

Only a few days after they returned Victoria received a letter 
from Anne which made her suddenly anxious for the time to 
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pass quickly. The letter was two weeks old when it arrived, 
a long chatty letter, full of comments on books and music and 
art, and about people Victoria knew in Europe. At the very 
end Anne had written, “J am coming to the United States for 
a visit. I will arrive in late September.” Two weeks, and she’d 
see Anne again. Victoria felt as if a weight had been lifted 
from her. If she could talk to Anne, she’d be able to see things 
more clearly, perhaps come to understand her feelings better. 
Anne knew her, understood her. 

_ The highlight of the return to the city, for Louise, was the 
receipt of an invitation from Caroline Astor, for dinner and a 
dance, the third Monday of September. Louise had been to 
parties at Mrs. Astor’s before, but this was the first time she 
had been invited to dinner. Prior to her relocation several years 
before, Mrs. Astor never invited more than four hundred to 
her dances, for the simple expedient that her ballroom could 
comfortably hold no more. Her new house, much grander than 
the old en 34th Street, could accommodate twelve to fifteen 
hundred in the ballroom. Louise worried that there wouldn’t 
be enough time to.prepare properly. Special gowns had to be 
made, and no expense was to be spared. 


. Accompanied by her father and Louise and escorted by 
Phillip, Victoria attended several small dinners at the homes 
of families the Creightons had known for several generations. 
Although Phillip did nothing untoward, he seemed slightly out 
of place. His manners were adequate, but he lacked a sense 
of delicacy, of refinement. He, and his father, were more: at 
ease when they were guests at the Creighton house. On one 
such occasion; Victoria knew they had a hand in choosing the 
guests, business associates. 

There were eleven at the dinner table, the guests being a 
Mr. Phipps and his wife, a younger man named Carter, with 
his wife, a woman about Victoria’s age, and Judge and Mrs. 
Gary, who seemed to be the guests of honor. Despite the fact 
that the men all wore their tails comfortably, and the woman 
were properly gowned, the dinner lacked the usual smoothness 
and ease of such occasions. There was little conversation, the 
men particularly reticent, although they were effusive in their 
appreciation of the food. The women commented more on the 
decorations, particularly the floral arrangements of orchids. 
Louise had wanted them, Victoria knew, because they were 
the most expensive blossoms available. 
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After-dinner the women went to sit in the parlor, as was 
customary, while the men remained in the dining room. to 
smoke their cigars and drink brandy. Victoria sat with the other 
women for a few minutes, trying to engage. in conversation 
with Mrs. Carter. The young woman seemed interested in 
nothing but the problems of running a household, the difficulty 
in supervising a full staff of servants, and the inadequacy of 
New York’s dressmakers. The other women agreed with her, 
and Victoria realized that, if she married Phillip, she might 
find herself equally concerned with such matters. The idea 
disturbed her enough so that she excused herself and left the 
parlor, going toward the stairs. The doors to the dining room 
had been closed, but there was a narrow gap between the sliding 
doors. With one foot on the stairs she paused, halted by the 
tone of voice she heard inside. Charles Ennis was speaking. 

“Don’t worry about it, Andrew. When we think you should 
know more than you already do, we'll tell you.” Victoria 
couldn’t believe he was talking to her father that way, ad- 
dressing him with a familiarity that bordered on contempt. 

“Charles, if I’m to participate in this venture, I should know 
a great deal more than I do.” 

“Things are rather delicate right now, Creighton.” That was 
one of the guests, Mr. Phipps, she thought. 

“What things?” Andrew Creighton asked testily. 

“You know I talked to Schwab,” another of the guests said 
quietly. “You know he came to see me.” Victoria recognized 
Judge Gary’s voice. 

“Yes, but—” 

“He wasn’t talking for Carnegie in an official capacity, of 
course,” the judge went on. 

“That’s why we must be circumspect,” Phipps interjected. 

“Yes, but I’m making an investment in this too, am I not?” 

“Sure you are, sure you are,” Charles Ennis said. 

“J. P. Morgan doesn’t need your money, Creighton,” Phipps 
commented. “Be reasonable, Andrew,” Charles Ennis added 
in a conciliatory tone. “This deal is coal more that you’ ve 
ever been involved in before.” 

“My family has managed to run a rather large business for 
several generations, and—” 

“And it’s in rotten sharply,” Ennis said sharply. “Andrew, 
if this deal goes through, we’re all, well, we’re going to be 
in the history books. So just be glad that Mr. Morgan has 
agreed to let you participate. I know I’m grateful for the op- 
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portunity. And I don’t really need the money, do 1?” 
Victoria felt an urge to rush into the room and demand that 
Charles Ennis apologize to her father, but she restrained her- 
self. She started up the stairs, tears in her eyes. As she neared 
the landing Phillip Ennis came from the hallway and started 
down. 
“Ave they still talking in the dining room?” he asked. 
“The door-is closed,” she said, rushing past him. 


eal 
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Victoria went to the.dock to meet Anne’s ship. She rose 
early to be downtown, on the West Side of the city, where the 
larger ships docked, at eight-thirty in the morning. But once 
she arrived, Victoria had a long wait. The huge Cunard liner 
had already docked, but it was nearly ten before the first of 
the regular passengers came down the long ramp to the shore. 

Behind her, beyond a fence separating the first-class pas- 
sengers from others, she witnessed a scene that moved and 
repelled her. Immigrants, released from their steerage quarters, 
looking lost and dazed, oddly dressed, carrying bundles with 
all of their possessions, came hesitantly down the gangplank. 
Some of them actually fell on their knees to kiss the filthy 
cobblestones of this, their promised land. Young and old, chil- 
dren in arms, men and woman, families huddled together. 
Victoria knew they’d be held in quarantine before any of them 
would be permitted to remain. Some, she had read, would have 
to be returned to their points of departure in Europe. Those 
who remained would find a place to live in the crowded Lower 
East Side of the city. 

Suddenly Victoria saw Anne, poised for a moment at the 
top of the gangplank, small and vivacious, wearing a rose- 
colored traveling outfit and a wide-brimmed hat. Even at this 
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distance, Victoria could see a wisp of Anne’s blond hair es- 
caping its pins, just, as it always did. The stray wisps of hair 
never detracted from her appearance, as they might with an- 
other woman. Instead, they only added to Anne’s attractive- 
ness. Just behind her was Corky, dear Corky, who had helped 
raise Victoria. As Anne started down the gangplank, Victoria 
let the driver help her from the carriage, and then she ran to 
meet her aunt. 

The two woman held each other for a moment, then parted, 
searching each other’s faces before embracing again. Victoria 
pulled herself free to hug Corky who for a brief moment re- 
turned the embrace before stepping back, embarrassed and 
smiling. And then all three women were laughing and wiping 
away their tears. 

During the half-hour it took for all of the luggage to be 
located, Anne was in complete charge, as always, talking with- 
out stopping, yet missing nothing, breaking off in midsentence 
to caution about the handling of a bag, and then continuing 
without missing or repeating a word, despite the crowds all 
around them. Finally, everything was loaded, and they were 
underway. 

“You thought to bring a wagon; that was very clever of 
you,” Anne said, looking back to where Corky rode, worried 
lest someone try to steal her mistress’s possessions. 

“I know you too well, Anne,” Victoria said, and both 
women laughed, because Anne Hull never traveled lightly. 

There was no need for her to do without any of the luxuries 
she enjoyed. 

To Victoria’s disappointment, Anne would be staying with 
two elderly cousins. “They’re very dear, and they invited me 
ages ago,” Anne explained. “And besides, you know I couldn’t 
function the way I like if I were staying with you. It wouldn’t 

: be fair to your father, or his wife. 

“So much has changed,” Anne continued, looking at the 
new construction along lower Fifth Avenue. “So very much. 
Now I’m sure I’m doing the right thing.” : 

“And what’s that? Don’t tell me you've decided to stay? 
Oh, Anne, that would be wonderful,” Victoria enthused. 

“No, not that. But now that I’m here, I’m going to see the 
whole country.” 

“I don’t understand. The whole country?” 

“That’s right. It’s silly,” Anne said. “Here I am, a native- 
born American who has been all over Europe, even parts be- 
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yond, and I’ve hardly seen my own country. I think it’s high 
time I did.” 

“But Anne, you just arrived. You can’t be leaving.” 

“Not for a few weeks,” Anne said.-“And ’ll be coming 
back to stay for a bit, before I go home. First to. Boston to see 
the family,” she went on. “They’re furious as it is that I’m not 
going there directly. Then to Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, per- 
haps to Washington, as well, then on to Chicago, and Missouri, 
to St. Louis, and right on to California. Oh, Vicky, I’m so 
excited, there’s so much to see, and so much to paint.” 

“Youre still painting, then,” Victoria said dryly. 

“Of course. You know—you’re teasing me,” Anne said. 

“Well, I’ve heard so little from you I wasn’t sure.” 

“Oh, darling, you know how I am about writing. When you 
were at school it was different. Corky wouldn’t feed me unless 
I wrote to you regularly.” 7 

“F wondered about that,” Victoria said. “Dear Corky.” 

“That brings up another matter that must be settled im- 
mediately. Can you engage Corky?” 

“You mean hire her?” 

“You must,” Anne said. “The trip simply wouldn’t be fair 
to her. All the traveling, the discomforts. She hasn’t been too 
well lately, and I simply cannot put her through this.” 

“What’s wrong with her?” Victoria asked, concerned. 

“It’s nothing serious, but she had a touch of influenza, and, 
well, she isn’t as young as she once was.” 

“Of course I'll keep Corky here with me. But she won’t 
care for the idea,” Victoria said. 

“Don’t be too sure,” Anne replied, smiling. “Sometimes I 
think she put up with me because she was afraid to leave you 
alone with me.” 

“Qh, it will be marvelous to have her, since you’re leaving 
so soon. It will be like... well, not quite as good as having 
you here,” Victoria said, hugging her aunt. 

“Darling...” Anne Hull studied her niece carefully. “This 
sounds serious. Tell me about it.” 

“About what?” 

“I don’t know about what. You'll have to tell me,” Anne 
said. “Now go on.” 

Victoria hesitated, not wanting to unburden herself practi- 
cally the moment her aunt arrived, but she’d been waiting so 
long to talk to someone, to her, that she yielded and told her 
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all about the situation, her father’s involvement with Charles 
Ennis, and her own relationship with Phillip. 

“Tt will sort itself out,” Anne said when Victoria had fin- 
ished. “Don’t worry about it. For one thing, he doesn’t sound 
such a bad sort. A little rough, that’s all. Might be better than 
most of the men here, all the life sucked out of them. But it 
doesn’t matter. Your father would never permit you to marry 
against your wishes. Tell me, is everyone here as dull as I 
remember them?” 

“Those I’ve met are,” Victoria said. “At least almost all of 
them.” And she began telling Anne some of the gossip she’d 
heard. All too soon they reached their destination. 

“Vicky, I’ve a million things to take care of, and of course 
I'll have to spend time with my cousins. But first thing to- 
morrow, you and I are going to start seeing New York,” Anne 
said. 

“A carriage ride?” 

“All over the city.” 

“T’li come by about nine,” Victoria said. 

“Vicky, I said first thing, not the crack of dawn.” 

“All right, nine-thirty.” 

“Bleven,” Anne said. 

“Ten,” Victoria replied. “It won’t hurt to rise early, one 
morning.” : 

“All right. Ten o’clock,” Anne conceded. 


Surprisingly, Anne was waiting when the.carriage arrived 
a few minutes past ten. The morning was clear, the air fresh 
and comfortably cool, the sun not so bright as to make it 
necessary for them to raise their parasols as they sat in the back 
of the open carriage. They agreed they would continue down 
Madison Avenue, and use Fifth Avenue for the return trip, 
hoping to arrive at the Creighton House for lunch. Andrew: 
Creighton, anxious to see Anne after so many months, had 
promised to take time away from his office to join them. . 

The first structure to strike them was the complex of build- 
ings that had come to be called the Villard Mansion, occupying 
a full block directly behind St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Actually 
designed as six residences, although two had been combined, 
the Villard Mansion was, according to Anne, who knew more 
about these things, the first major design completed by the firm 
of McKim, Mead and White. The U-shaped building with its 
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impressive courtyard would have been very much in order had 
it been built in the country, Victoria thought, like a European 
castle. 

Further along Madison Avenue were rows of brownstone 
houses, of a color Anne disliked intensely, but Victoria found 
somewhat soothing, perhaps because her own house was built 
of the same materials. And, she pointed out as they reached 
the thirties, even the great J. P. Morgan didn’t mind living in 
‘such a house, although it was-set off from the rest by gardens. 
Anne wasn’t impressed. 

They continued farther downtown until they neared Madison 
Square, where a huge arch spanned Madison Avenue. 

“What in the world is that?” Anne demanded. 

“It’s the monument to be erected in honor of Admiral 
Dewey,” Victoria said. “He’s to parade along the Avenue next 
week I believe.” 

“What do you mean to be erected. It’s there, isn’t it?” Anne 
demanded. 

“That’s only a model,” Victoria explained. “They put it up 
to honor the Admiral, but they haven’t had time yet to raise 
the necessary subscription for the actual construction. It is 
plaster, I believe,” Victoria concluded. 

They rode under the arch, then past the Garden opposite the 
northeast end of Madison Square. The enormous structure, 
perhaps the largest building in the world, certainly in the coun- 
try, devoted solely to amusement, almost overpowered this 
most active area of the city. Of light terra cotta and buff-colored 
brick, it was faintly Moorish in design, and dominated by the 
tower that seemed to rise endlessly in the center of the 26th 
Street side of the building before it broke into a series of open 
cupolas. 

“I’ve never been inside,” Victoria said. “But one of these 
days I simply must. I’ve heard so much about it.” 

“T was there once,” Anne told her. “Do you know that half 
of the roof is actually a movable skylight?” 

“That’s impossible!” 

“Nevertheless...” 

The carriage turned along 23rd Street, through the crowded 
major shopping area, searching for room to move among the 
other carriages, the carts and wagons, and the public trolleys. 
At the crossing of Broadway and Fifth Avenue, they looked 
up at the imposing Flatiron Building, nicknamed because of 
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its strange triangular shape. They then turned onto Fifth, head- 
ing uptown again. 

“Took, there’s the Marble Palace,” Anne exclaimed as they 
neared 34th Street. “I’ve always loved those huge, recessed 
windows. You know each of them is a single pane of French 
glass? And there’s the Waldorf,” Anne went on. 

“Waldorf-Astoria, now,” Victoria corrected her. 

“Of course. But surely, that isn’t the same building Mrs. 
Astor lived in, is it?” 

“No. It’s a marvelous story,” Victoria said. She told her 
aunt of the feud between William Waldorf Astor and his aunt, 
and how William had had his brownstone torn down and a 
hotel built simply to spite her. “Everyone knew Caroline Astor 
wouldn’t live alongside a hotel,” Victoria said, “But they didn’t 
expect her, once her new home was complete, to tear down 
the old one and build an even larger hotel.” 

“And then what?” 

“I don’t know, exactly. I suppose they worked things out, 
and now it’s all one hotel. The Waldorf-Astoria. They con- 
nected the two buildings somehow.” 

“¥ can’t say that I think too much of the design,” Anne 
concluded. 

Their progress uptown was slow, as Fifth Avenue traffic 
remained heavy. Some of their enthusiasm for the mansions 
of New York had gone by the time they were driving through 
the 40’s. _ 

“We’re coming to Vanderbilt country,” Victoria said. 

“What does that mean?” ‘ 

“Well, it’s a joke, I suppose. But there’s practically nothing 
but Vanderbilts for several blocks. I'll point them out to you.” 

They reached the Vanderbilt Twin Mansions that filled the 
entire block between 51st and 52nd Street, one of the buildings 
occupied by William Henry Vanderbilt and the other by two 
of his married daughters and their families. “They had seven 
hundred workmen building the houses,” Victoria said. “They 
even brought craftsmen from Italy to do the carving.” 

“Well, if it’s anything at all,” Anne said after studying the 
boxlike three-story structures, connected by a floor-high pas- 
sageway, “I suppose it’s French Renaissance, but look, what 
a terrible conglomeration of things, those cornices, the pilas- 
ters, it’s too much.... What’s that?” - 

“The entrance, I suppose,” Victoria said. 
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“Don’t you recognize it? It’s a copy of the Ghiberti Gates 
of Paradise, in Florence.” 

“Of course. I never realized.” , 

“Now that’s a little better,” Anne said, pointing ahead to 
an ornate, four-story, gray limestone building. 

“It’s another Vanderbilt place, I believe.” 

“Are there more?” Anne asked, as they drove on. 

“There’s another one around 57th Street.” 

“T’ve had enough, haven’t you?” Anne said. “Why don’t 
we go into the park. It’s too nice a day for some of these’ 
architectural apparitions.” 

“That’s fine with me,” Victoria said. She leaned forward 
to give the driver instructions, and he guided the horses into 
Central Park. Immediately it was as if they had left the city. 
They drove along broad paths, shaded by trees, beside mead- 
ows and a pond, enjoying the quiet, occasionally seeing a 
carriage, like theirs, carrying people out for a morning ride. 
It would be nice, Victoria though, if things could always be 
this pleasant. 
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Within a week of her arrival, Anne began to entertain many 
of the city’s intellectuals, some of whom she had known before. 
To the dismay of her cousins, Anne established her salon in 
their front parlor. The two elderly women absented themselves 
as much as possible, spending afternoons upstairs in the family 
room. 

“Open house is the only way I can meet everyone,” Anne 
‘explained. “There are simply too many people to send invi- 
tations to all of them.” Victoria attended Anne’s gatherings 
regularly. A 

Anne had met Frank McClure, the magazine publisher, on 
one of his frequent trips to Europe, and had even advised him 
about writers he might ask to’contribute to his magazine. Now 
he brought with him some of the young men and women who 
worked for his publications. For many of the guests, this was 
their first real exposure to society, and Victoria could see that 
some of them were uncomfortable. They dressed in their best 
clothes, but frayed cuffs and shiny elbows were common. 

Oddly, to Victoria, it was not literature that many were 
interested in discussing, but politics. She found herself pain- 
fully ignorant. 

“Miss Creighton, it’s a simple fact. Corruption exists at 
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every level of the police department, and right on up through 
the city government.” 

“That’s difficult to believe,” she replied. 

“I found it so, also,” the speaker said. “And some would 
say that it does you credit. But a man like Boss Plunkitt has 
more power than the mayor,” Lincoln Steffens said, peering 
at her earnestly through his eyeglasses. 

“Are you saying this man controls the mayor?” 

“Yd say he owned the mayor, except that slavery’s not 
legal.” Steffens continued. “The mayor, the police chief, the 
aldermen. . 

“And was that the case when Governor Roosevelt was chief 
of police?” 

“No, but you'll recall he didn’t hold the post for long. 
Reformers get elected, but they don’t seem to get re-elected.” 

“The Colonel might have, if he hadn’t gone off to war,” 
another man said. “Colonel Roosevelt is honest, and he did 
a lot to help people in this city.” 

“I’m gratified to hear that, Mr. Riis,” Victoria said. “I want 
you to know, by the way, that I was quite impressed pee your 
book.” 

“The Other Half?” Jacob Riis said in his thick accent. 

“Yes. But surely, Mr. Riisis, your presentation was too 
harsh,” Victoria commented. 

“In what way, too harsh?” Riis asked stiffly. 

“I’m sure conditions could not be quite so deplorable as you 
portrayed them. Surely those were isolated situations, the ex- 
ceptions, rather than the rule,” Victoria said, remembering 
vaguely the photographs of children in tatters, of men, women 
and children crowded into tiny rooms, of sleeping quarters 
consisting of some rags on the floor of an airless, windowless 
room. 

“Others have asked the same question, Miss Creighton, so 
I am not offended. But what I wrote about, the photographs 
I made, that is how things were, then. And today they remain 
as bad.” 

“] didn’t mean to impugn your integrity, Mr. Riis,” Victoria 
said. “It’s just that I have so little experience with such things.” 
She found the small man’s intensity disconcerting. 

Later, when most of the guests had left, she mentioned the 
conversation to Anne, who seemed amused. “Be sure you’re 
here tomorrow, and perhaps you’ll learn something more of 
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the situation,” she said, “since Lillian Wald will be here.” 

“Who is Lillian Wald?” 

“A nurse who has been working in one of those settlement 
houses.” Anne looked at Victoria, then took her arm and led 
her off to one side of the parlor. “Will you tell me what it is 
that’s disturbing you?” 

“What do you mean? You mean Mr. Riis?” 

“No. There’s something else. I sensed it when I first saw 
you, well, shortly after that, anyway. At first I thought it was 
the business you mentioned, but now I’m not sure. I think 
there’s something more.” 

“Well, I don’t know what it is,” Victoria said. “I’ve told 
you about Phillip.” 

“Ts there another man?” 

“Whatever makes you ask that?” 

“Justa feeling I have. Am I right?” 

“No, you’re...” Victoria stopped and sighed. “I don’t 
know, Anne. I truly do not know.” 

“Then sit down and tell me whatever it is you don’t know,” 
Anne said gently, sitting down on a sofa. Victoria sat beside 
her and let her aunt take her hand. 

“T-met him during the summer. At the party Louise gave. 
for my birthday. He came with friends, people I know... we 
danced, we talked a little, we took a walk...” Victoria’s voice 
trailed off. 

“For a time, only a few weeks, we saw a good deal of each 
other. And then he was gone. I haven’t heard a word from him 
in a month, now.” 

“T’ve watched you, when you thought no one was looking,” 
Anne said seriously. “I’ve noticed how your thoughts wander, 
from time to time. Are you in love with him?” 

“No. Oh, Anne... know I feel something for him, but it 
might just be all in my mind, a fantasy I made up.” 

“And it might be real,” Anne said for her. “What’s he like, 
this mystery man of yours?” 

“He’s quite tall, dark, very handsome, he has deep brown 
eyes, and there are little wrinkles at the corners of his eyes 
when he.smiles . . . He is very gentle, I think...” 

“Does he have a name? What does he do?” 

“He is, or was, a captain aboard a merchant ship. It’s a 
family business.” 

“That doesn’t sound very promising,” Anne said. 
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“Oh, the VanZandts are one of the oldest families in New 
York. Mrs. VanZandt said she knew you, I think,” Victoria 
said quickly. 

“VanZandt? You're talking about Jason VanZandt?” 

“Do you know him?” 

“I know the family, of course,” Anne said. “I think I re- 
member him from when I was your age...” Anne seemed 
distracted. 

“Is there something wrong?” Victoria asked. 

“No... I’m just trying to remember him. J think I met him, 
several, years ago, in England...” Anne shrugged and looked 
up at Victoria. “I must say, I don’t know what to make of it. 
You haven’t heard from him since he left?” 

“No. He was going to Newport for a short time, but then 
I learned he’d gone to England. So far as I know, he’s still 
there.” 

“And you think you're in love with him,” Anne said. “Does 
he feel the same way about you?” 

“T did not say I was in love with him,” Victoria corrected. 
“And...1 don’t know how he feels toward me.” 

“Oh, my poor darling,” Anne said, with more intensity than 
Victoria expected, putting her arm around her niece’s shoulder. 


The next day Victoria returned for another of Anne’s “after- 
noons.” What she had ‘come to think of as the “usual” people 
were there, although they were quite unusual compared to the 
people Victoria normally met. She saw Jacob Riis again, and 
Frank McClure, who had brought a young poet with him, a 
slim man with the impressive name of Edward Arlington Rob- 
inson, who was new to the city. Anne spent much of her time 
talkinging to a plain-looking woman in her late twenties, who 
was dressed in a dark skirt and white shirtwaist. Eventually, 
Anne called her over to join them. 

-“Miss Wald, this is my niece, Victoria Creighton. Victoria,. 
this is Miss. Lillian Wald.” 

“How do you do,” Victoria said. 

“Miss Wald is in charge of the Henry Street Settlement 
House,” Anne added. 

“Hardly that,” the other woman countered modestly. 

“Everyone knows you’re the driving force behind it.” Anne 
looked at her proudly. 

“I’m flattered, but that simply isn’t the case at all. The 
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Settlement House was operating before we arrived,” Lillian 
Wald noted. 

“T think you should tell Victoria all about it,” Anne said. 
“I have to see to my other guests.” 

“Your aunt tells me that you’re interested in our work,” 
Miss Wald said. 

“Oh, well, of course,” Victoria responded, flustered. “But 
I’m afraid I’m rather ignorant about it.” 

“That’s one reason I come to gatherings like this,” Miss 
Wald said, “to be able to talk to people, good people, who 
would be glad to help us, if only they knew more about what 
we're doing.” 

“What sort of work do you do at this Settlement House?” 
Victoria asked. “I mean you, yourself.” 

“Tm a nurse. It began when a friend and I felt we could 
be of more service if we were closer to those who needed us,” 
Miss Wald began. She went on to explain that she and her 
friend had actually moved to the Lower East Side, to that 
poverty and disease-ridden area of the city, and how they had 
established a small clinic in the rooms they rented. They hadn’t 
stopped there, however, but made a practice of going out into 
the neighborhood, visiting the bedridden in their own homes, 
assisting those doctors willing to treat the poor. 

“We're really visiting nurses,” Miss Wald said. “There are 
more of us now, of course. And the Settlement House provides 
a focus, of sorts, for our work.” 

“I’m not sure I know what a Settlement House is, I’m 
afraid,” Victoria admitted. 

“The Henry Street Settlement House is many things, to many 
people,” Miss Wald replied, smiling. She explained that it 
provided a variety of services to local residents. Sponsored by 
public-spirited citizens, it offered classes in English for chil- 
dren and adults, provided some medical care, helped orient 
immigrants to the customs of their new country, provided a 
playground where children could be brought in off the dan- 
gerous and dirty streets, and made space available for various 
meetings, clubs, and associations. The Henry Street Settlement 
was staffed mostly by volunteers, Miss Wald added. 

“And we’ll be most grateful for your help,” she concluded. 

“It sounds a most worthwhile endeavor, Miss Wald,” Vic- 
toria replied, trying to decide how large a contribution she 
might make. She didn’t have much money of her own, a small 
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sum her mother had left.. But her father would certainly be 
willing to add this organization to the recipients of his regular 
contributions. 

- “The children need instruction, but so do the adults,” Miss 
Wald said. “Even if you could give us one afternoon a week, 
it would mean so much.” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Your aunt, Miss Hull, explained that you might not be 
able to devote too much time to us right away, but unless the 
immigrants learn to speak and read English properly, they'll 
never succeed in this country,” Miss Wald said. 

“So many of them have to go to work when they’re very 
young,” she continued, “We have some who are only eight or 
nine years old, working in the shops, or helping their parents: 
at home. And even those who are able to attend the public 
schools find it almost impossible, since they barely understand 
the language.” 

“] see,” Victoria said, still somewhat confused. 

“We're desperate for teachers...” 

“T’m afraid... Miss Wald, I’ve never been a teacher,” Vic- 
toria said, now fully realizing what it was that Anne was trying 
to arrange. 

“I’m sure you'll do just wonderfully. I understand you speak 
several languages, is that right?” 

“Why yes. French, of course. German fairly fluently, a 
touch of Italian, and I read Latin. But...” 

“We don’t have any from France that I can recall,” Miss 
Wald said. “But the German will help. We have many from 
Germany, and the ones from Russia all speak Yiddish. That’s 
a kind of patois, similar to German. Oh, I’m sure you'll do 
wonderfully, Miss Creighton.” 

“Well, it’s very kind of you to say so:7.” 

“I hope I haven’t discouraged you, talking about our prob- 
lems. There’s a good deal of satisfaction to be gained, as well. 
It’s a blessing to give, however one can.” 

“Of course. Miss Wald, I—” 

“Forgive me, Miss Creighton. Here I am, acting as if all 
this was decided. Of course, you’ll want to think more about 
it. I realize how busy you must be.” 

Victoria looked at this plain woman, wondering if there 
were irony in her words, or if it was simply her own sense of 
guilt. What did she do with her afternoons? Go to tea? Come 
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here to Anne’s, of course, but Anne would be leaving before 
very long. 

“Pll be able to spare an afternoon, Miss Wald. And Vil be 
pleased to help, although I don’t know how much good my 
presence will be.” As she spoke, Victoria felt elated. She was. 
going to do something worthwhile. She became aware of Anne 
standing only a few feet away, looking at her with a smug 
expression. For an instant Victoria wanted to take back her 
words, angry at having been manipulated. And then she smiled, 
because she knew Anne was trying to help. This experience 
might be very good for her. Anne joined them, and within a 
few minutes Victoria had agreed to be at the Henry Street 
Settlement House the following Tuesday afternoon. When Lil- 
lian Wald left, Victoria turned to her aunt. 

“I know why you did this, but I think you should. have 
discussed it with me first.” 

“You would have said no,” Anne replied. “I'll be leaving 
soon, my dear, and I wouldn’t be able to enjoy myself if I 
thought you were just sitting around doing nothing.” 

“I don’t sit and do nothing,” Victoria said. “I’m quite busy, 
Anne.” 

“You sit and do nothing,” Anne said firmly. ““You contribute 
nothing, and more seriously, you get no satisfaction. If a 
woman doesn’t find something to do, something worthwhile, 
she turns into one of those... well, she becomes like all the 
others. I spent too much time raising you, too much effort too, 
I might add, to see that. And I had to leave you with something, 
Vicky.” r 

“And so you're leaving me this?” 

“Tt’s better than nothing,” Anne said, smiling. 


=e 

Victoria didn’t mention her promise to Lillian Wald for 
several days. Finally, Sunday evening, she decided to break 
the news. They were dining alone, the five of them, as she 
had come to think of the family. Victoria waited until the 
dessert had been served, then made her announcement, and sat 
back to await the reaction. 

“That’s ridiculous,” Louise said immediately. “No one of 
your breeding should associate with people like that.” 

“There are volunteers from some of our best families,” 
Victoria replied quickly. “We have to fulfill our obligations 
to those less fortunate,” she added, knowing that would quiet 
her stepmother. The other objections were more disturbing to 
her. 

“You won’t help anyone,” Charles Ennis told her. “If there 
are any among them with ability, and I doubt it, then they’ll 
manage by themselves, God willing. As for the rest, you’ll be 
wasting your time.” 

“Victoria, that isn’t a safe part of the city,” Andrew Creigh- 
ton said. “I’d worry about you, if you do this.” 

. “I’m not anxious to escort you there, and back,” Phillip 
Ennis said. “If it was something worthwhile, that would be 


different, but—” 
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“J wouldn’t have you escort me, anyway,” Victoria inter- 
rupted. “And as for my safety, Pil have Hobson drive me.” 

“He'll bring you home, as well,” her father added. “Oth- 
erwise, I won’t agree to this.” 

“T still think the whole idea is silly,” Louise said. 

“If Victoria wants to do it, then let her try,” Creighton said. 
“If she finds it isn’t right for her, then she can leave. Can’t 
you dear?” 

“I suppose so. But I’m not entering into this with the ex- 
pectation that I’ll leave immediately.” And yet Victoria wished 
she had thought ahead, that she had presented this simply as 
something. she was trying for a little while. 


Tuesday Victoria was nervous from the moment she woke. 
Although she had gone to bed early, she hadn’t fallen asleep 
for hours, turning restlessly in her bed, wondering why she 
had agreed to this thing. She left most of her breakfast on the 
tray, and wearing her robe, she sat looking through the books 
she had purchased the day before. They were of little help. 
Explanations of the rules of grammar and sentence construction 
wouldn’t tell her how to teach, what to say, how to organize 
things. She had no idea how much, or how little, these students 
would know. She didn’t even know how many there would be, 
or what their ages were. 

Victoria had never before depended entirely on her own 
abilities, and what made it worse was that there was no one 
she could even speak to about it. Certainly she couldn’t talk 
to Louise, or Phillip. She wouldn’t discuss it with her father, 
for fear of upsetting him. And Anne was too busy making the 
final preparations for her trip. Victoria was alone. 

She chose her clothing carefully, as carefully as if she were 
going out socially and wanted to make the proper impression. 
Recalling the way Lillian Wald had dressed, Victoria decided 
to wear a dark ensemble, although it was still warm outside. 
Then, remembering that she might be standing in front of a 
class, she chose her most comfortable shoes, those she would 
wear if she were visiting some of the city’s department stores. 
Finally, she chose her hat, a straw with a small brim and a 
veil pinned up. 

Hobson had the carriage waiting. The ride downtown was_ 
slower than Victoria would have liked, and she worried that 
she would be late. Traffic along Madison Avenue was heavy.. 
When they turned east just above Madison Park, it did not 
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diminish. As they proceeded; Victoria became aware of subtle 
changes around her. As far as Washington Square, on. Fifth 
Avenue, things were as she had always known them, houses 
and a few ships all neat and clean, the streets swept, the people 
on the streets well-dressed and orderly. 

Below the green of Washington Square, and the fine mon- 
umental arch, the streets were narrower, many of the buildings 
less well cared for. Within a matter of moments, Victoria felt 
she was entering another world, noisy, crowded, and filled 
with strange and poorly dressed people, the streets thick with 
traffic. People pushed carts by hand; others sold their wares 
right out on the street. Tenement buildings rose all around, 
filling virtually every foot of available space, except for the 
narrow sidewalk and an occasional alley. The area was over- 
flowing with pedestrian traffic. Victoria found the entire spec- 
tacle distasteful. 

“Just a few minutes more, ma’am,” Hobson called back to 
her. With each block they traversed, it seemed to Victoria that 
the conditions became worse. What kind of people, she won-. 
dered, could suffer themselves to live here? Perhaps Charles 
Ennis had been right. Perhaps people who lived this way, who 
saw it as an improvement upon their former lives, could not 
be helped. At least not by one such as she. Would it be better 
for them to speak English properly? Hardly enough, Victoria 
thought. People who could live this way.... The carriage had 
been stopped for a full minute before she realized she had 
reached her destination. 

The only thing to mark the Settlement House from the ten- 
ements around it was a little extra space between it and its 
neighbors on both sides. Victoria let Hobson help her down, 
and then she took a deep breath and climbed the stairs to the 
front door. She knew she was being watched, and after a bit 
she saw the observers—children, four of them, standing almost 
hidden behind the stonework in front of the building, dressed 
in little better than rags. They couldn’t have been more than 
six or seven years old. Indeed, one, holding the hand of an 
older child, was barely able to walk. Victoria pushed open the 
heavy door and stepped inside. 

“I’m so glad you came, Miss Creighton,” Lillian Wald said 
in the tiny room she called her office. “I hope you didn’t find 
the trip difficult.” 

“Why would [?” Victoria asked, defensively. 

“I remember when I first came here,” Miss Wald said, 
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smiling gently. “It took some time to accustom myself to it 
all. The crowds, the poverty. Now it seems quite natural. Not 
desirable, but natural.” 

“Well, it is... different,” Victoria admitted. 

“Of course it is. I’m glad you're here.” 

“Tt said I'd come.” 

“Yes, you did. Well, to business,” Miss Wald said. “I think, 
if you agree, you might begin by observing one of our classes. 
You said you hadn’t any teaching experience, and as this isn’t 
an ordinary teaching situation . 

“That sounds fine,” Victoria said, feeling relieved. 

“Good. I'll have someone show you around, and then we’ll 
take you to a classroom.” Lillian Wald got up from her desk 
and walked to the doorway. She called someone, then waited, 
before returning with another woman, younger even than Vic- 
toria, small and dark-haired, dressed in much the same style 
as Miss Waid. Victoria could tell, however, that the girl’s 
garments were of a much better quality. 

_ “Rachel, this is Miss Victoria Creighton. I told you she’d 
be here. Miss Creighton, this is Rachel Wolfe.” 

Victoria looked at the girl, noticing that she offered her 
hand deferentially. Victoria clasped it, and said she was pleased 
to meet her. 

“Rachel will take care of you now, Miss Creighton. If you 
need anything, just come. and see me, or ask Rachel.” 

Rachel Wolfe waited at the door and let Victoria step from 
the office first. “This way,” she said softly, leading her toward 
a stairway. “The classrooms are upstairs, if you want to see 
them first.” 

' “Miss Wald said you’d show me everything, so whatever 
you think is best,” Victoria said. 

“Perhaps downstairs, then. We could work our way up.” 
At the staircase she led Victoria down, cautioning her to hold 
tightly to the banister, as some of the treads needed minor 
repairs. The downstairs, Victoria found, was a large audito- 
rium, with a capacity of several hundred. 

“What goes on here?” Victoria asked. 

“Sometimes lectures, sometimes musical performances, 
meetings. Different things, Miss Creighton.” 

“How long have you been here, Miss Wolfe?” 

“T’ve been helping here for two years,” the younger woman 
said. “But please, you may call me Rachel. Everyone does.” 

“Two years? You hardly seem old enough,” Victoria said. 
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“T’m nineteen.” 

“You. look younger.” 

“Everybody says that,” Rachel Wolfe said, smiling broadly, 
and, indeed, looking much younger than her nineteen years, 
despite her full figure. She led the way from the auditorium 
to the back of the building. Victoria followed her through a 
door to the outside, and found herself in a small playground. 
Just beyond the wire fence were walls of tenements, but here, 
with the sky visible only by looking straight up, was a play- 
ground, filled with children. They were orderly enough in their 
play, supervised by two middle aged women. The children 
ranged in age from twelve or thirteen for the oldest, to babes 
in arms. : 

“This is our playground,” Rachel Wolfe said, unecessarily. 
“We have to make the children take turns, because so many 
want to come, and there isn’t enough room for them all.” 

Victoria watched the children and remembered her own 
childhood, remembered the hours-she’d spent riding, the sum- 
mer house, going to Central Park with her mother for a carriage 
ride, afternoons playing with the three-story doll house. She 
thought of all that as she watched these children in their dirty 
clothes and listened to their laughter. 

- -“Now we’d better go to the classrooms. I have students 
coming in a few minutes.” 

Inside, on the first floor, Rachel was stopped by an elderly 
man, bearded, tieless, wearing a slightly frayed suit and a black 
cap on the back of his head. He said something to Rachel that 
Victoria didn’t understand. The language sounded vaguely fa- 
miliar, and yet she couldn’t recognize it. Rachel answered in 
the same tongue. 

“Will you excuse me for a moment, Miss Creighton. Pil 
be back in a few minutes.” Without waiting for an answer, 
Rachel Wolfe followed the old man into one of the rooms, 
leaving Victoria in the hallway. She studied the pictures on the 
walls, some depicting European landscapes, some sketches and 
drawings, done by talented hands, of scenes from the neigh- 
borhood, and a few crude drawings, no doubt by the children. 

“You! What are you doing there?” 

“I beg your pardon?” Victoria turned to see who had spoken. 

“J asked what you were doing,” the man said. “Come here, 
please.” He stepped back into one of the rooms before Victoria 
could respond. Tentatively, she went to the doorway. - 

“Will you hold this child?” the man asked. He was wearing 
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.a white coat, and Victoria realized she was in some sort of 
medical office. She’d have known by the smell alone, but the 
medical supplies, although scant, made the room’s purpose _ 
obvious. Seated on a high bench was a girl, perhaps eight years 
old, tears streaming down her face, leaving marks in the dirt. 
caked on her cheeks. The child cried silently, her hands tightly 
gripping her left leg, just below the knee. Victoria could see 
blood oozing from between her fingers. 

“What happened?” she asked. 

“A little accident. I have to take some stitches. Hold her 
so she doesn’t move,” the doctor ordered. Victoria looked at 
the filthy child, saw the blood, and thought she would be filthy 
herself by the time she was through. And then, feeling totally 
ashamed of herself, she moved toward the little girl. 

“Wait,” the doctor said sharply. “There’s a gown, on the 
hook. Put it on. Keep yourself clean. His voice grew gentle 
as he spoke to the child. “All right, now. This lady will hold 
you. It won’t hurt long, and then the blood will stop. All right? 
You understand?” The child nodded mutely. 

Wearing a slightly soiled white smock over her dress, and 
feeling warm and uncomfortable, Victoria stood next to the 
bench and rested her hands on the girl’s thin shoulders. 

“Hold her lower. The arms, tightly, so she doesn’t reach 
for the needle,” the doctor instructed. Victoria watched him 
wash the wound, a nasty gash along the side of her calf. 

“J don’t want to hurt her.” 

‘Tt will hurt more if she pulls at me when I’m working,” 
the doctor replied. Victoria gripped the silent child’s arms. 
“What are you doing here?” he asked, his eyes on his work. 

“I. . I will be teaching,” Victoria answered. 

“Another one.” 

“And you are?” Victoria asked. 

“Doctor Baer.” 

“How do you do. I’m Victoria Creighton.” The doctor didn’t 
even glance at her, and she felt silly for the formality of her 
introduction. To keep from watching the progress of the needle 
through the child’s skin, Victoria studied the man. His face 
was only a foot or two from hers, and she was struck by the 
intensity. of his expression. He was of medium height, hardly 
taller than she, slightly built, his skin quite fair. His reddish 
brown hair and full beard were flecked with gray, and his eyes 
were a gentle brown. When he turned his head up to smile at 
the child she saw he had soft, full lips, almost hidden by the 
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beard. The doctor’s nose was quite long and straight, Roman 
in appearance. . 

“Do you sew as well as 1?” he asked the wide-eyed child. .- 

“My mamma does, and pappa,” she whispered. 

“St hurts?” he asked her. Victoria could tell from the tension 
in the child’s arms that it was taking all of her self-control to 
keep from reaching for the needle. The little girl nodded. 

“Did you think you’d have such a pretty lady for a nurse?” 
Dr. Baer asked. The girl lifted her tear-stained face to Victoria 
and smiled weakly. 

“| didn’t think I’d be a nurse e for such a pretty girl,” Victoria 
said, smiling back reassuringly. 

“Done,” Dr. Baer said finally. “All done.” 

“Tt still hurts,” the child whispered. 

“Of course it does. You play in the streets like that, you 
fall on glass, of course it hurts. It hurts so you remember to 
be careful.” He looked at Victoria, perhaps noticing her pale- 
ness, the tiny beads of perspiration on her brow. “You can let 
her go, now. And take off the smock. It must be warm.” 

“Yes,” Victoria said, trying not to show her weakness. By 
the time she’d removed the gown and washed her hands in a 
basin, the doctor had finished bandaging the wound. 

“No running,” he instructed the girl. “Come back the day 
after tomorrow; the nurse will look at the bandage. Keep it 
clean if you can. Now, go.” 

“Thank you,” the child whispered. She limped noticeably 
as she left the room. 

“Shouldn’t she be in bed? In a hospital?” Victoria asked. 

“You are a doctor?” he said quickly. - 

“No, but...” 

“She’s needed at home. And the hospitals don’t have room 
for her. But she’s lucky I found her. Otherwise. . 

“What?” 

“Who- crews: ” Dr. Baer said, shrugging his shoulders. 
“Thank you for your assistance,” he added, formally. 

“You're quite welcome. I was glad to help the child,” Vic- 
toria said. She waited for him to say something more, but he 
began putting his things away, ignoring her. Her back stiff, 
Victoria walked out of the office and into the hall, where she 
nearly bumped into Rachel Wolfe. 

“Miss Creighton. I thought you were lost.” 

“No, I’m fine,” Victoria said, a bit abruptly. “Is everything 
all right?” 
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“Oh, yes. Just something to do with one of the children.” 

“That language you were speaking with the old man, what 
was it?” 

“Yiddish.” 

“I thought so. Miss Wald mentioned that it was similar to 
German, but I fear she was mistaken. I only understood a word 
or two.” 

“Tt isn’t as difficult as it seems,” Rachel said. “Some of the 
difference is in the pronunciation. And many here speak Ger- 
man, as well.” 

“Well, she we continue our tour, Miss Wolfe?” 

“Of course. We’ll go to the classroom, now. But please, 
call me Rachel.” 

“If you'll call me Victoria.” Rachel Wolfe’s sudden smile 
convinced her that she’d said the right thing. 

“All right. Victoria.” 


The classroom presented another surprise. Rather than chil- 
dren sitting in orderly rows, there were some thirty adults, 
mostly women. The entire class rose as Victoria and Rachel 
entered the room, and in carefully enunciated English, said 
“Good afternoon, Teacher.” They didn’t resume their seats 
until Rachel motioned to them. 

“Class, this is Miss Creighton. She will be teaching here 
in the future.” Their eyes hadn’t left Victoria since she entered 
the room, but now some of them exchanged appraising glances. 
Then, with Victoria sitting to one side, near the windows, the 
class began. 

Despite her youth, Rachel Wolfe had no trouble controlling 
the students or keeping their attention. They hung on to her 
every word. Victoria was quite impressed, but it wasn’t only 
Rachel’s skill, she knew. These people were anxious to learn, 
almost pathetically anxious. They apologized for each error, 
and when they asked questions, many were of the most ele- 
mentary type. Still, no matter what was asked, or how often 
she had to explain the same thing, Rachel Wolfe never changed 
her attitude, never stopped encouraging her students. 

When the hour was over, the students clustered around 
Rachel, and several came up to Victoria, timidly, to welcome 
her. Despite her trepidation, Victoria was touched. 

“Pm very impressed,” Victoria said to Rachel, once the last 
-of the students had gone. 

“Thank you.” Rachel blushed slightly. 
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“I know I won’t be able to do nearly as well as you.” 

“Oh, you'll be fine, ’'m sure.” 

-“T hope so. Is that all, now?” Victoria asked, thinking she 
might leave. 

“Qh, no. Now I have my after-school class. The children 
who are still in the public schools, they come here with their 
lessons, the things they don’t understand, and I try to help 
them.” 

“Will I be doing that, too?” ; 

“T don’t know. But I’d be happy if you’d like to watch. ’'m 
sure you can help, too.” 

“Well. ..”-Victoria wanted to leave. She was convinced she 
didn’t belong here, that she’d only make a fool of herself as 
soon as she stood alone in a classroom full of strangers who 
barely spoke the language. Rules of grammar, declensions, and 
the like would be virtually useless to them, incomprehensible. 
And yet she wouldn’t allow herself to walk out. 


It was nearly six o’clock when Victoria left the building 
and descended the stone stairs to the street. There was a breeze 
blowing, but it wasn’t refreshing. There were too many smelis 
blending to make the wind anything but unwelcome, smells 
of cooking, of refuse piled along the curbs, the odor of too 
many people packed too closely together. Victoria sat back 
wearily against the cushions, feeling completely discouraged. 
She might teach one or two of these people how to pronounce 
a few words. She might help a few of the after-school students 
with their homework, but that was all. She wasn’t a teacher. 
Not like Rachel Wolfe. And she’d almost fainted holding that 
little girl in the clinic. All she wanted now was to go home, 
to bathe, to sit in the warm water. She felt soiled, somehow, 
as if the dirt of this neighborhood had somehow become in- 
grained in her skin. 


“Anne, I don’t know what I’m going to do,” Victoria said. 
“I never should have allowed myself to be coerced into this.” 

“You weren’t coerced.” 2 

“I was. And now I know that I can’t do it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I’m not qualified. I know nothing at all about 
teaching.” 

“Well, I’m sure you’ll benefit from the experience. Besides, 
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what harm can you do? Better a poor teacher, than no teacher 
at all.” 

“And that’s what I’ll be, a poor teacher,” Victoria said. But 
she felt a little better. 

“Pm leaving next week, you know. Monday morning. I’ve 
told Corky about it.” 

“She didn’t care much for it, did she?” 

“I explained how much you needed her,” Anne said. “So 
you’d better make her believe it.” 

“Don’t worry about that. She’s more than welcome. But 
surely you’re not planning to travel all over the country by 
yourself.” ‘ 

“Of course not. In the first place, I'll have friends to stay 
with in many places. And I’ve engaged a traveling companion. 
A rather pleasant young woman with experience as a social 
secretary. A Miss Woods. She’s perfect for the job.” Anne 
explained that the woman had been similarly employed by a 
family she knew, and had handled all of their travel arrange- 
ments. Victoria was glad that Anne wouldn’t be alone, but she 
felt envious, too. It would have been nice if Anne had asked 
her along. It would have been exciting. But instead, she’d be 
here in New York, spending at least one afternoon a week in 
the city’s worst area, teaching English to immigrants. And 
Anne had planned it that way. 


=" 
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Jason VanZandt stood over the drafting table, studying the 
plans spread before him, oblivious to the clamor and pounding 
just beyond the glass of the cramped office. It was uncom- 
fortably warm, the heat of a mid-September afternoon inten- 
sified by the huge open fires of the foundry. The air was heavy 
and filled with the smell of charcoal and steam. 

“I see what you’re driving at, Ian, but. will this turbine 
arrangement be practical?” ; 

“I’ve told you, the idea did not originate with me. Others 
are working on similar modifications. Before too long, I think 
you'll see it on every new passenger liner. The merchantmen 
may take a little longer.” 

“Why is that?” 

“Most don’t see things the way you do, Jason. They’re less 
inclined to do something new. They’d rather wait for others 
to lead.” 

“Yes...” Jason looked at the plans again. “Will it be enough 
to warrant the expense, that’s the question.” 

“You'll save on water, on fuel, and you'll have extra speed,” 
Ian Cragie replied. “How much depends on many factors, in- 
cluding the size of the vessel, its design...” Ian Cragie was 
a quiet, self-contained man, of medium height and weight. It 
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was only when he turned his eyes to a new engine, or the 
design for a ship, or to the men in the foundry that his intensity 
showed. 

“How long?” Jason asked, straightening up. 

“For the turbine?” 

“For a ship, Ian. For a ship incorporating this turbine de- 
sign.” 
“Ah, that’s another question.” Cragie ran his fingers through 
his sandy hair. “It depends on what kind of ship, you 
know...and there’s the matter of funds.” 

“First tell me how long it will take,” Jason said firmly. 

“Well, the engine plans are complete. But there’s the vessel, 
herself. We could convert a ship, modify one of your older 
steamers...” Cragie looked at Jason and waited. 

“] said a new ship, Ian. A big one. The biggest merchant 
ship in the world. Near as big as a liner.” 

“T see.” Ian Cragie had known Jason for ten years, since 
the days when they were both outsiders at Oxford, Cragie the 
Scotsman from the middle classes of Glasgow and Jason the 
wealthy colonial from America. The two “barbarians” had be- 
come fast friends, despite the differences in their personalities, 
brought together by their mutual love for the sea and the ships 
that sailed on it. 

“How long?” Jason asked once more. 

“Eight months,” Cragie replied. 

“Get me the information I need, Ian. The costs, the equip- 
ment, everything. We'll build her here.” 

“We, is it?” 

“You and me, Ian. Partners.” 

“Partners, is it?” 

“You’ve an interest in your family’s shipyard, haven’t you?” 

“That won't pay for the labor, for the building of the ship, 
Jason. And I have not the funds, myself.” 

“Spoken like a true Scotsman, my friend,” Jason said, 
laughing. “Well, we’ll have to find the money, somehow. But 
there’s to be no profit for you in building her.” 

“¥’d not expect to grow rich from my friends, Jason, but—” 

“Not a cent in the building of the ship. But after she’s 
built...” 

“A share in the profits? Is that it?” Cragie asked. 

“A limited partnership,” Jason said. 

“We'll need solicitors, contracts between us,” Cragie said 
after a moment. 
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“For now, I’ll take your hand,” Jason said. 
“You have it,” Cragie replied, extending his arm. “When 
shall we begin?” 

. “I’ve been thinking about something like this for a while, 
now. I even drew up preliminary plans. Pll send them to you 
from the States, after ] get back next month,” Jason said, “and 
I’ return shortly after that. In the meantime, you start making 
the arrangements here.” 


Some hours later, in his hotel room, Jason stared at a sheet 
of paper covered. with figures. Raising the money to build a 
ship this size would be difficult, he knew. There was little 
enough extra cash in the VanZandt coffers. The family wealth 
ws tied up in its ships and the cargoes they carried. That things 
had not been going well in recent months might in part be due 
to his father’s health, to the older man’s inability to manage 
things as well as he once had. Whatever cash they did have 
wouldn’t be enough for this ship. He’d have to sell a few of 
the older ships, those with only a few years ocean sailing left 
in them. They’d be useful for coastal trade beyond that, and 
there would be buyers. Still, he didn’t like the prospect of 
selling any of the family’s fleet. And it was such a gamble. 

The new ship would have to be in constant service, and it 


would have to be sufficiently faster than the rest of the merchant 


fleet to attract special cargoes, the kind that merchants were 
willing to pay more to have delivered. And if the ship weren’t 
fast enough, he might lose everything. But Jason felt he had 
no choice. The company had to grow, or it had to go out of 
business. _ 

Jason had thought about selling out, taking the family out 
of the shipping business. Then there’d be plenty of money for 
his parents to live well for the rest of their lives, and he himself 
would be well off. But that wouldn’t provide for the men who 
sailed the VanZandt ships, nor for their families. It wouldn’t 
provide for those who worked in the offices, for people who 
had been with the VanZandts, some of them, all of their adult 
lives, some whose fathers before them had been with the com- 
pany. 

If he were wrong, though, there would be nothing for those 
people. And nothing for his parents, or Michael and Elaine. 
For one of the few times in his life, Jason wished there was 
someone he could turn to, someone he could talk to about this 
decision, someone to listen and understand. He thought of 
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Victoria Creighton, of the talks they had had, and he wished 
that he had met her sooner, even six months ago. Then he’d 
been a carefree sea captain. But now he no longer knew what 
his future was. In a year he might be penniless. He couldn’t 
offer her security, couldn’t promise that she’d continue to live 
the way she always had. He’d get by. If the worst did happen, 
he’d be able to return to the sea. Something would be salvaged 
for his parents. But not enough to build a new life, not enough 
to offer.a woman like Victoria Creighton. 


Wee 


Victoria’s second trip to the Henry Street Settlement House 
wasn’t quite so difficult as the first. She was prepared for the 
crowds and the smells. As they drew nearer her destination she 
decided that she should have spent more time discussing the 
mechanics of teaching with Rachel Wolfe. She should have 
told Miss Wald that she needed more time to observe, before 
taking a-class by herself. 

She found Rachel waiting for her in Lillian Wald’s office, 
and immediately her fears were relieved. 

“Miss Wald thought I might help you, today, if you don’t 
mind,” Rachel said. She had with her what she called a “lesson 
plan,” an outline of the material to cover with the class, and 
they spent nearly an hour reviewing it. 

“T’ll sit on the side this time,” Rachel said. “If you have 
questions, I can help. The class will understand.” 

Victoria nodded as they walked to the classroom. Then, at 
the door, she stopped. 

“No, Rachel. I don’t think that’s a good idea. As much as 
I’d like your help, as frightened as I am— I have to go in alone 
if the class is to pay attention to me, if they are to respect me. 
If they see you sitting there, they’ll turn to you, not to me.” 

“Perhaps you’re right,” Rachel said after a moment. “But 
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you would be alone with them, next time. It isn’t necessary 
Niclum 

“T think it is, for me,” Victoria said quietly. “If I’m to do 
this, then I must do it properly.” She opened the classroom 
door and went in, closing the door quickly behind her. 

“Good afternoon, Teacher,” they chorused, standing nois- 
ily. 
“Good afternoon, class.” Victoria walked directly to the 
large slate at the front of the room and printed her name care- 
fully with a stick of chalk. 

“We will begin by discussing grammar,” she said, standing 
at the desk to face them, her back stiff. “Can anyone here 
define grammar for me?” Victoria was pleased that she sounded 
sure and confident. Her satisfaction was short-lived. 

“Miss Creighton, we don’t have grammar, before.” It was 
said apologetically by a middle-aged woman who stood at the 
side of her small desk. It took Victoria a few seconds to realize 
what the woman had said. Never had she imagined her name 
pronounced so. ‘“‘Kreeichten” was as close as she could come 
to repeating it in her mind. That “grammar” sounded more like 
“grimmer’” was not so surprising. 

“My name is Creighton,” Victoria said, enunciating care- 
fully. “Please, repeat that.” The class did, with varying degrees 
of success. 

“Now, about grammar. If you have not studied this before, 
then it will be new, isn’t that so? Can anyone define the word 
for me?” No one answered. Victoria looked at the seating plan 
on the desk, looking for the name of the woman who had stood 
to tell her she was breaking new ground. Nowicziwcz. Victoria. 
stared at the printed letters for several seconds, then raised her 
head to look at the class and smiled broadly at them. 

“You had difficulty pronouncing my name. Now I find | 
have the same difficulty pronouncing some of yours. Please, 
when I make a mistake, and I shall, correct me. That way, we 
shall all learn together.” 

The students locked at her uncertainly, then at each other, 
and finally back at Victoria. And a few of them smiled. An 
.-hour later Victoria dismissed her first class and almost fell into 
a chair, exhausted and exhilarated, at the same time. She didn’t 
know how much she had succeeded in teaching, nor how much 
anyone in the class had learned. But she had been alone in the 
classroom, with these strange people, and not only had she 
survived, she had done even more. She had been involved. 
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The Henry Street Settlement House was far from her 
thoughts as Victoria rested in her room a few days later. Louise 
had been in a near-frenzy for days, worrying about her gown 
and deciding several times which jewels to wear, trying to 
learn who else had been invited to Mrs. Astor’s for dinner that 
evening, and by elimination, who had been excluded. Since 
receiving the invitation, Louise had been badgering her dress- 
maker for knowledge of what everyone else would be wearing. 
It would be embarrassing if her gown, or Victoria’s, was too 
much like another. 

Dinner at Mrs. Astor’s would be served around ten, as was 
customary for formal events like this. The guests would begin 
arriving a little past nine, when those who were unable to curb 
their impatience would first ride up the small oval driveway 
off Fifth Avenue at 65th Street in their carriages. 

In a way, Victoria thought of this as her real debut into 
New York Society, although it was not her first ball.. Three 
years before, on a visit from London, she had been formally 
“presented,” but that had lacked something. She had felt a 
visitor then, a’stranger; she knew few of the other young people. 
She had met many since, but there was a large segment of 
society she knew only through having heard of them, or as 
vague memories. : 
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Tonight would be particularly interesting for her, since Phil- 
lip would not be there to hover about her. Neither of the Ennises 
had received invitations from Mrs. Astor, hardly surprising 
considering her guest list. Caroline Astor had reigned as so- 
ciety’s queen for many years, and while her grip was not as 
strong as it had once been, no one had forgotten the days when 
Ward McAllister had stood by her side and dictated who, and 
what, society was. Indeed, it was McAllister who declared that 
society consisted of only four hundred, and that figure was 
chosen because the Astor ballroom could hold no more than 
that number comfortably. 

; Tonight Victoria would dance with whomever she chose. 

She might even dance with her father, Victoria thought rue- 
fully. Over the past weeks she’d seen little of him, as he was 
so occupied with Charles Ennis and their business dealings. 
On the few occasions when the family had dined alone, she’d 
found her father somewhat reticent, but with Louise there she 
hadn’t been able to learn what might be troubling him. Of 
course, a ball was not really the time for such conversations. 

Corky knocked at the door, then entered without waiting 
for a reply. 

“All right, darlin’, it’s time for you to be up. We haven’t 
got all night to make you beautiful, you know.” 

“Is it going to be that difficult, Corky?” Victoria asked, 
seeking a compliment. 

“Gettin’ you up, or making you presentable?” Corky asked. 
“As for getting you out of your bed, that’s no problem at all. 
Pll just dump some cold water on you, if I have to—” 

“You'll spoil my hair,” Victoria protested. 

“Then you’d best be up. and about,” the maid replied. 
“Makin’ you beautiful won’t be so simple. You’re still too 
skinny for my liking, and...” 

“Now, Corky, not all men want their women plump,” Vic- 
toria replied.. She removed her robe and, wearing only a thin 
chemise, went to the dressing table. : 

“Well, I suppose you’re not really as skinny as you look,” 
Corky said grudgingly. “But that’s not to say a-few pounds 
more wouldn’t be all to the good.” She picked up a brush and 
began stroking Victoria’s hair. “I’Il do what I can to make you 
presentable, and then when you come home tonight, you can 
tell me all about it.” : 

“Tl do no‘such thing. You go to bed early,-tonight,” Vic- 
toria said firmly, turning to look at the older woman. “I'll not 
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have you staying up all night waiting for me to come home. 
You need your rest.” 

“And what do I need so much rest for? There’s little enough 
for me to do here.” 

“If you’re bored, you can always go down to the kitchen, 
to help Cook.” 

“Me? In the kitchen? Have you lost your senses? Besides, 
that old hag wouldn’t have me down there,” Corky added, 
chuckling. “Now settle yourself down and let me make you 
beautiful. You’ll look as pretty as your aunt. Prettier.” 


Victoria had been to ancestral homes, to castles in Europe, 
and lavish surroundings weren’t new to her. But as she entered 
the new Astor mansion, she noted that it lacked not only the 
charm or dignity of the homes of European society, but the 
taste, as well. And yet, Victoria was strangely impressed. Once 
inside the front doors of the building, she encountered a series 
of bronze gates in the entrance hall, a large high-ceilinged 
passage hung with huge tapestries depicting ancient scenes. 
Victoria had to fight the impulse to stand and stare, not so 
much at the grandeur of the atrium area, but at its grossness. 

The Creightons left their wraps with the liveried servants, 
and moved somewhat uncertainly toward Mrs. Astor’s rococo- 
style reception room. Although large, the white and gilt room 
seemed crowded, not by the several dozen people milling 
about, but by the furnishings. Paintings hung from all the walls 
and there was considerable statuary as well. In the center of 
the floor, surrounded by heavy furniture and various knick- 
knacks, lay a huge peacock-tail rug. 

Caroline Astor sat on a large chair, like a monarch upon 
her throne, Victoria thought, ready to greet her guests. Flanking 
her were her son and daughter-in-law, both of whom looked 
ill at ease. Suddenly, Victoria had to fight back.a smile, looking 
at this dumpy woman being accorded such homage. Remem- 
-bering her own breeding, Victoria greeted her hostess politely 
and, while Louise stayed to explain how happy she was to be 
invited to dinner and Andrew Creighton stood by uncomfort- 
ably, Victoria studied the paintings in the reception room and 
atrium. Most were of dubious quality, although there were a 
few nice pieces, which tended to be lost among the ordinary 
things. 

When dinner was announced, husbands and wives sought 
one another out to enter the dining room.. Victoria estimated 
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that there were at least a hundred and fifty people there, but 
they hardly seemed a crowd. 

At the huge table she was seated some distance from her 
father and Louise, flanked by a red-faced man with an amazing 
appetite, and a young man about her own age, a Mr. Patterson, 
a distant relative of the Astors, recently arrived in New York 
from Savannah, Georgia. Like the other southern men Victoria 
had met since returning to New York, and there were more 
than one might imagine, he was courtly, attentive, and boring. 

The dinner began with a choice of soups, consommé and 
potage, followed by filet of sole, terrapin, then a filet of beef 
with truffles, and mutton and turkey served for. variety, since 
a single entrée never sufficed at Caroline Astor’s home. With 
these dishes came asparagus and artichokes, each with an ap- 
propriate sauce. At that point the diners were treated to a brief 
respite of sherbet. Then, with those dishes cleared from the 
table, and the unwary guests ready to retire, the grandest dish 
of all was served, the favored roast canvasback duck, with an 
added choice of woodcock, all accompanied by more vegeta- 
bles. Following that, the uniformed footmen served a salad 
with a thick dressing, then cheeses, and at long last, a Nes- 
selrode pudding made with the best possible cream. Victoria 
thought she might burst.- 

After dinner the men retired to a gallerylike room for cigars 
and brandy; the woman remained at the table to finish their 
coffee. Finally, at midnight, Mrs. Astor rose from the table 
and led the way to the ballroom. 

The dinner guests and the early arrivals seemed lost in the 
expanse of polished parquet flooring, and dwarfed by the ex- 
traordinarily high ceilings. One of the three orchestras engaged 
to. perform was already playing a Strauss waltz on the low 
stage. No, Victoria realized, they had changed the tune. It was 
a piece by Gilbert and Sullivan, one of their new works, but 
in waltz tempo. xy 

With Phillip absent, Victoria had no dearth of dancing part- 
ners. New York was full of eligible young men, many of them 
handsome and, at this party, wealthy. Not a few of them were 
pleasant company, as well. She was unable to free herself from 
her admirers even long enough to dance with her father. 

It was quite late when Victoria finally found herself with 
a few moments of quiet. Many of the guests had returned to 

‘the dining room, where a buffet was arranged to help sustain 
them. Some, she knew, would remain until daylight, when the 
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women would go home to sleep, and the men would go directly 
to their offices, still. in formal dress. She had seen Elaine and 
Michael Stewart at a distance earlier, and now she went looking 
for them. She stopped to greet Anne’s elderly cousins, and 
after they had talked for a moment, Victoria realized that they 
were looking slightly beyond her, and she turned her head. 

“Miss Creighton, I wonder if you would care to dance?” 
He stood there, tall, handsome, and smiling easily, as if they’d 
seen each other only a few hours ago. 

“Good evening, Mr. VanZandt,” she said, finally, her heart 
pounding, fighting back the almost overwhelming desire to run 
into his arms. ~ 

“It’s good to see you again,” Jason said. 

“] didn’t know .. .I didn’t expect to see you here,” Victoria 
said uncertainly. She wanted to be angry at him, knew he 
deserved it, but she couldn’t help herself. She was too happy 
to see him, and she knew then that Anne had been right. It 
might be insane, but she was in love with Jason VanZandt. 

“I didn’t expect to be here, myself,” he answered. “If the 
ladies will excuse us, perhaps we might dance?” ; 

Victoria hesitated for just an instant, then nodded and let 
herself be swept up in his arms. She wanted to hold herself 
back a little, but she couldn’t once she felt his strength, once 
she was so close to him. Still, the memory of how he had left 
her remained. 

“I’m surprised to see you here, Mr. VanZandt,” she said 
again. : 

“You told me. And I told you that I’m surprised to be here,” 
he replied, smiling, seeming almost arrogant, she thought. 

“Did you have an enjoyable trip?” 

_ “I wasn’t on a pleasure trip. But I thought we’d progressed 
beyond Mr. VanZandt and Miss Creighton.” 

“You’ve been gone quite some time,” she reminded him. 

“You’re angry with me,” he said: “And not without reason. 
I apologize...” 

“No apologies are necessary,” Victoria said, her tone cool. 

“7 think they are. Actually, I returned several days ago, but 
I went first to Hillcrest, to see my parents.” - 

“They’re well, I hope?” : 

“I had to talk business with my father.” Jason’s face changed 
subtly, and Victoria noticed that he looked different, tired, 
perhaps thinner, and the lines around his eyes and mouth were 
deeper. He didn’t look like a man who'd been enjoying himself. 
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“And when did you return to the city?” 

“About two and a half hours ago,” Jason said. 

“And you came here immediately?” Victoria asked doubi- 
fully. 

“Elaine left a note. She said you’d be here. And so, here 
Tam.” 

“To see me?” Victoria raised an eyebrow. “I’m flattered, 
Mr. VanZandt.” 

“Are you going to forgive me?” he asked after a moment. 
“Or are we going to continue this fencing?” He stopped dancing 
so suddenly she was off-balance for a moment. “Might we talk 
for a moment?” 

“All right.” She followed him to the side of the room. 

“Now,” he said, “I behaved very badly. I’m not proud of 
it, and I’m not going to try to excuse myself. There were 
reasons, but... but they don’t matter, now. I should have writ- 
ten, and I suppose I could have found time to call, however 
briefly, before leaving again to see my parents— 

“Or perhaps between your trips to Newport and to England,” 
Victoria added. . 

“Then, too. But for now, I can only ask that you forgive 
me, and believe it wasn’t. for not thinking of you.’ 

“Somehow, I don’t feel I have very much choice, the way 
you put it,” Victoria said, finally smiling at him. “Vl forgive 
you. But I wish you could explain. . 

“Tt think Pl! be able to, before very long,” Jason said. “I 
promise.’ 

“All right,” she. said. “Shall we finish our dance?” 

“Were we dancing?” Jason asked. “I didn’t realize. . 

“TI think you said that to me once before...” 

“T did, but I feel the same way now.” 

They danced together, hardly noticing the time, or that the 
floor became more crowded, as guests returned from eating, 
and then that people were beginning to leave. Victoria thought 
of nothing but her happiness at being with Jason, felt the doubts 
flow from her as the music continued without pause, until 
finally it was time for the evening to end. They stopped dancing 
not because they were weary, but because it was as though 
they both felt the need to talk more, without knowing what 
they wanted to say. 

“J haven’t asked you about your trip to Newport, or to 
England...” Victoria began. 

“There isn’t much to tell. I worked with Columbia’s crew, 
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and then I had to go to London on business.” 

“But will you be staying in New York now?” Victoria asked. 

“A few weeks, perhaps a month.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Pm afraid so. I wish I could split myself in two, so that 
I could take care of everything I have to see to.” Jason shook 
his head and smiled sheepishly. “I sound rather taken with 
myself, don’t 1?” 

“Perhaps a little,” Victoria agreed. 

“’m sorry. It’s just that there’s so much to do. But I will 
have some time here in the-city,” he said more brightly. “The 
America’s Cup races are to begin in a week, you know. And 
I'll be working here at least until then...” 

“It seems the party is almost ended,” Jason said, looking 
around the ballroom, which, although far from empty, was 
much less crowded than it had been. 

“So it seems,” Victoria agreed. She saw her father and 
Louise across the room, and she felt they were looking for her. 

“Victoria, will you allow me to call on you?” Jason asked. 

“Of course.” 

“Tomorrow? Would that be all right? I could call for you 
tomorrow afternoon...” 

“No... Not tomorrow.” 

“Oh. Well, perhaps another time...” His disappointment 
was so obvious that for a moment Victoria thought she might 
laugh. ; 

“1 wouldn’t be surprised, though, if we saw each other 
tomorrow evening. Elaine has invited me to dinner. I’m sure 
they’Il ask you, as well.” 

“They'd better,” Jason replied, smiling broadly. 
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Jason pushed open the front door of the small waterfront 
building on South Street, nestled among others like it in design. 
He smiled unconsciously at the tinkle of the bell placed to ring 
when the door was opened. In front of him was a low railing 
with a swinging gate, and beyond, a reception desk and several 
high bookkeeper’s desks. Despite the papers and the polished 
oak walls, there was an air of the sea about the place. 

. “Good morning, Mr. VanZandt,” a young man said, rising 
from his desk. 

“Good morning,” he replied, trying to remember the young 
man’s name. He hadn’t been in the office too long. He’d have 
to ask Michael. Aboard ship he knew all of his crew, not 
merely their names and capacities, but their families, too. 

Jason nodded at the two.clerks who sat perched on their 
stools, and exchanged a greeting with Mr. Hotchkiss, who had 
been their head clerk since Jason first went to sea. 

Michael Stewart was standing in front of his desk, a sheaf 
of papers in his hand and a worried look on his face. 

“Is it as.bad as that?” Jason asked lightly. 

“Bad enough,” Michael said. “How are you this morning?” 

“Fine, why?” 

“T didn’t think you were accustomed to being out so late, 
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then coming into the office first thing in the morning.” 
_ “I’m all right,” Jason replied. “But if I should doze off at 
dinner tonight, you can poke me in the ribs.” 

“T don’t think I'll have to do that,” Michael said. “Not with 
the company you’ll have.” 

“That’s enough of that. What are those papers you’re look- 
ing at?” 

“Do you want to use your : father’s desk?” Michael asked. 
“{’m sorry, Jason. I meant. 

“T still think of it as his ‘too. Hell, it is his,” Jason said, 
looking around. A sturdy oak roll-top desk stood against one 
wall, next to a few file cabinets. In the center of the room was 
a table with half a dozen chairs around it. On the walls were 
pictures of VanZandt ships. Without commenting further, the 
two of them sat down, avoiding the chair at the head of the 
table, which was Jason’s father’s. After an hour, Jason had 
lost his early ebullience. 

“These are not the final balances, of course,” Michael said. 
“But I don’t think we’ll find them too far off.” 

- Jason sat back and reached for his pipe. Then, realizing he 
hadn’t brought one with him, he walked to his father’s desk, 
hesitated, the raised to top and took one of the old man’s 
cherished meerschaums. 

“He won't like that,” Michael said teasingly. 

“T’ve been smoking his pipes since I was twelve years old, 
and he never yet found out,” Jason answered. He filled the 
bowl, packed the tobacco down with his finger, and lit it with 
a taper from the lamp before he spoke again. “It isn’t what I 
expected, Michael. Frankly, I don’t know what to make of it.” 

“J...I’m not sure I do, either,” Michael replied. “There’s 
something very. wrong about the way the business has been 
going, lately. But I can’t quite put my finger on it.” 

“You're being very mysterious, Michael.” 

“Because it’s a mystery to me, Jason. These things, well, 
the business has been tapering off for several years, now. But 
not like this. Why, we’ve hardly any cash left at all.” 

“But we have some funds,” Jason said. 

“Too little. We’ll have to borrow against payments as it is. 
And then we’ve got to pay interest on that money, cutting 
further into profits. The competition has been something fierce 
lately. It seems everyone is underbidding us, or getting to a 
merchant just before we make an offer . ” 
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“Michael, there’s something about this, the way you’re talk- 
ing that makes me think...” 

“T’ve been thinking the same thing. But I’m not sure.” 

“Can you find out?” 

“Tl have to, won’t I?” Michael smiled. 


=38 

Victoria’s life seemed almost too full now. She thought of 
not going to the Settlement House, but decided against it, sure 
that if she failed to appear for several weeks, she’d undo all 
of her work. Her evening schedule was ordinarily busy with 
the invitations, occasional dinner parties for the people her 
father and Charles Ennis had business with, and Phillip’s fre- 
quent invitations to the theater, or some such event. q 

Victoria managed to forestall Phillip, and she excused her- 
self from some of Louise’s parties to make time to see Jason. 
From the night after Mrs. Astor’s ball, Victoria felt she was 
leading a double life. It was no secret, of course, that Jason 
had returned. But Victoria had no desire to create a scene, and 
so, while her thoughts were with him much of the time, she 
said little about him. Louise suggested it was improper for 
Victoria to go to the Stewarts’ for dinner without an escort, 
but that was all she said. That evening had been strangely 
difficult, at first. As happy as she felt at having Jason back, 
Victoria was still unsure of how to behave with him, and of 
how to deal with her feelings. It was clear something was 
disturbing Jason, although Victoria had no idea what. 

Throughout dinner, almost an intimate gathering, as there 
were only a dozen people seated at the table, and during the 
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conversation that followed, Victoria felt both close to and yet’ 
distant from Jason. She knew her feelings, that she was in love 
with him, but she wanted to express it, to be free to tell him 
how she felt. She knew she couldn’t do that, because of Phillip 
and her obligations to her father. And Jason still had-said 
nothing definite to her. Despite that, merely being with him 
was almost enough for Victoria. : 


When Victoria arrived at the Henry Street Settlement House, 
she no longer felt the alienness that had first assailed her. True, 
it was different from anything she had experienced before, but 
there were things she had begun to appreciate, even enjoy. 
There was an excitement in the crowded streets, in the mixture 
of so many people, so many styles of dress and language. 
There was a warmth and vitality she appreciated, too, although 
it was crude at times. She’d noticed the neighborhood toughs, 
mean-looking men who lounged near the saloons, idle, yet 
with very active eyes. ; 

This afternoon, as soon as she entered the building Victoria 
realized something unusual was happening. The door to Lillian 
Wald’s office was closed, and there were smal! knots of people 
in the hallway, standing quietly, whispering, glancing from 
time to time at the closed door. When she reached her class- 
room, Victoria found that attendance seemed much lower than 
usual, although she was a few minutes early. Still, the students 
were almost always in their seats ten or fifteen minutes before 
the beginning of class. She smiled absently at the students who 
were seated, then went back into the corridor, her curiosity 
getting the best of her. Victoria was deciding whether to go 
downstairs to try to find out when she saw Rachel Wolfe 
approaching. 

“Rachel, what’s going on today?” she asked, as soon as 
they had exchanged greetings. 

“There’s a meeting in Miss Wald’s office. It has to do with 
politics, I think,” Rachel replied vaguely. “The students will 
probably be here in a moment. Look, there are some now, 
aren’t they?” She pointed behind Victoria, to where several 
women were coming up the stairs. 

“Yes...” Victoria knew that Rachel was aware of more 
than she said, but she was reluctant to prod her new friend. 
At the same time, she resented being treated as an outsider. 
“It seems important,” Victoria said, finally. 

“There are meetings all the time,” Rachel said. “I am not 
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entirely sure, myself, what this one is about.” 

“But you have an idea.” 

“Yes ...1 know that Dr. Baer is very upset.” 

“Dr. Baer, yes...” Victoria said, remembering her first day 
at the Settlement House, and how he’d brusquely ordered her 
to act as his assistant, and how confused she’d been. She had 
encountered him several. times in the hallways since then, and 
he’d been cool and polite. 

“Do you know why he’s upset?” Victoria asked. 

“It’s the tenements, I think,” Rachel said. 

“The tenements? What about them?” 

“ really don’t know the details, Victoria. And it’s time now 
for class anyway.” ; 

Victoria nodded and turned back to her classroom. Almost 
all of her students were in their places, whispering among 
themselves, and it wasn’t until Victoria reached her desk that 
the last of them fell silent. 

Although she was anxious to get home; so she would have 
time to nap before dinner, Victoria was still curious about what 
had been going on in Lillian Wald’s office. Rachel's classroom 
was empty, and so Victoria went downstairs after her students. 
There were no more clusters of people outside now, indicating 
that the meeting was over. She couldn’t very well go into the 
office and ask what was going on. Her only real involvement 
in the Settlement House’s business was that she taught one 
afternoon a week and had decided, although she hadn’t men- 
tioned it to anyone, that she was going to add a second after- 
noon. Certainly that didn’t entitle her to ask the director what 
was going on. 

The infirmary door was open, however, and Victoria made 
.up her mind that she wouldn’t remain ignorant. She paused in 
the doorway, looking in, then knocked on the door frame, 
once, twice. 

“Yes?” the voice was abrupt, but not angry. 

“It’s Victoria Creighton. May I come in?” 

“Yes?” Again, it was more of a question. David Baer’s 
head appeared from behind the curtains that screened off part 
of the infirmary. “Oh. One moment, please,” he said, pulling 
his head back. One minute was more like five, and Victoria 
was debating whether it would be impolite just to leave, when 
David Baer reappeared. 

“What is it?” 
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“If you’re busy, I...I can come back another time...” 
Victoria stammered. ; 

“7 am always busy,” David Baer said, with a note of humor 
in his voice. “Only some times more than others. This is not 
one of those times. So what is it, please?” 

“{...1’m terribly embarrassed,” Victoria admitted. 

“Embarrassed? Why?” 

“Because I came here to. ..to pry into something I’m sure 
isn’t any of my business. But I was curious, and so—’ Her 
voice trailed off. 

“Curiosity is a wonderful thing, most of the time,” he said, 
smiling. “Most of science comes from men being curious. 
Women, too.” 

“My curiosity is hardly so noble,” Victoria.said. “I under- 
stand there was some sort of meeting this afternoon. I don’t 
know what it was about, but from the way everyone was acting, 
I can’t help but think that it was important, and... well, I 
thought I'd ask you.” 

“TF see,” he said after a moment. “You are right. Not so 
noble a curiosity. But nothing to be embarrassed about, either. 
It’s natural. You see everyone walking around, you want to 
know why. All right, Pl tell you. Miss Wald and I had a 
discussion. There were some other people from the center here. 
Some peopie who help support this work.” ‘ 

“I was wondering what the meeting was about,” Victoria 
said quietly. ; 

“Miss Creighton...you teach here, one afternoon?” he 
asked. 

“It’s going to be two,” Victoria said, thereby announcing 
her intentions for the first time. 

“Two afternoons. Good.” 

“Before you say. anything else, Doctor, may I remind you 
that I admitted that I’m acting from curiosity, and that I don’t 
pretend that I have any right to know what’s going on here?” 

“You may,” Dr. Baer said quietly. “And you’re right to say 
that. In my own agitation, I was going to be rude to you. So 
instead, I will explain things as simply as I can. The discussion 
is an old one, already. Should the Settlement House become 
active in political matters? As simple as that.” 

“What kind of political matters? May I ask?” 

“Of course. In this instance, the new tenement laws. There 
is some support for such laws, but it will not be easy to get 
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the City Council to approve the changes. The question is if the 
Settlement House should try to become involved.” 

“I thought the facilities here were often used for political 
meetings,” Victoria said. 

“That is different. Just providing space for a meeting is 
different from trying to change councilmen’s minds.” 

“And that was the discussion, this afternoon?” Victoria 
asked. 

“That was the discussion.” 

“May I ask what the decision was?” 

“The decision...” Dr. Baer sighed, and then smiled rue- 
fully. “The decision is that the Settlement House in favor of 
‘legislation to limit tenements, to make them more livable. But 
the Settlement House will not do anything, because too many 

ple who make contributions might not like it.” 

“? don’t understand,” Victoria said. 

“Miss Creighton. ..1 apologize to you, but I do not have 
the time, now, to participate in a discussion with you. I have 
things to do.” 

“Of course, Doctor. And thank you for giving me so much 
of your time.” Victoria managed to keep her pique out of her 
voice. She was hurt, but she also knew David Baer was telling 
the truth. He was a busy man, and explaining things to her 
would do no good in the long run. ; ; 

“I’m sorry,” he said as she reached the door. “Perhaps 
another time...” 

“Perhaps,” she said coolly. And then she added, “I really 
do understand that you’re busy.” David Baer was staring at 
her, and she felt strangely self-conscious. 


That evening Victoria went to the opera as the guest of 
Michael and Elaine, a subterfuge she used rather than have 
Jason call for her and so risk a confrontation with Louise. 
When she arrived at the Metropolitan Opera House, on 40th 
Street, Victoria was surprised to find only the Stewarts waiting 
in their box. 

“Look at her,” Elaine said, smiling. “You'd think she wasn’t 
happy to see us.” 

“Perhaps she isn’t feeling well,” Michael teased. 

“¥’m fine,” Victoria said, unable to keep the blush from her 
face. Michael hung her cloak with their things in the anteroom 
of the box, and they all sat and talked quietly for a few mo- 
ments. The drapes closing them off from the rest of the theater 
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were still drawn, as the performance wasn’t to start for a while. 
Victoria managed to keep from asking about Jason. It couldn’t 
be serious, or they would have said something to her. “ 

Finally, Michael pulled back the curtains so they could 
watch the performance of Gounod’s Faust. It wasn’t until the 
first-intermission that Elaine took pity on Victoria and told her 
that Jason had been delayed, but would meet them for supper 
after the opera. Victoria enjoyed the next three acts much more 
than she had the first. 

When they reached Delmonico’s, at Fifth Avenue and 44th 
Street, its ninth location over its eighty years in business, Jason 
was waiting for them, looking quite handsome, Victoria 
thought. Through their supper, they talked about the perfor- 
mance and other operas, and afterward the conversation shifted 
to the America’s Cup races. Elaine kept suggesting to her 
husband that they dance, and he complied, giving Victoria and 
Jason a chance to talk alone. 

“Will you be at the races?” Victoria asked pointedly. 

“As a spectator, of course.” 

“We’ve been invited to watch from Mr. Morgan’s yacht.” 

“¥ didn’t realize you... your family, was so close to Mor- 

an.” 
“I think my father has some business dealings with him.” 
Victoria said. “I understand his yacht is quite unusual.” 

“I’ve been aboard the Corsair. 1 think you'll enjoy seeing 
it,” Jason told her. 

‘T haven’t decided that I’m going, yet,” Victoria said. “I 
thought I might have another invitation...” 

“Oh, I see,” Jason said, smiling. “Well, I think that’s quite 
likely, but I think you should go aboard the Corsair at least 
once. As a luxury yacht, I doubt there’s any equal to her.” 

“Then I shall,” Victoria said, slightly annoyed. He should 
have wanted to be with her as much as she did with him. 
Perhaps he was, after all, only amusing himself. No, that 
couldn’t be true, she told herself. A woman can tell. But 
Victoria would watch the first race for the America’s Cup from 
J. P. Morgan’s yacht. 

“He’ll probably have the best view, since he’s half-owner 
of Columbia,” Jason pointed out. 


Louise was excited, and Victoria had to admit to herself 
that she wasn’t as matter-of-fact as she-tried to appear. But, 
like her father, Victoria would show nothing out of the ordi- 
nary. She wasn’t being honored by the invitation to lunch 
aboard the Corsair, any more than J. P. Morgan would have 
considered himself honored to be invited to dinner at the 
Creighton’s. It was well known that Morgan was not terribly 
interested in his social position. 

Although she had never seen the man before, Victoria rec- 
ognized him easily. Tall and imperious, he stood near the 
gangplank to welcome his guests. His high forehead and pierc- 
ing eyes would have marked him as someone to deal with even 
if his name were not known. As they approached, Victoria was 
sure she heard Louise gasp slightly. Hearing and reading of 
Morgan’s nose was a far cry from seeing it, large and hideously 
inflamed, bright red in color. It was horrible, and yet it was 
fascinating. Still, Morgan’s aura overshadowed it, and the in- 
tensity of his steady gaze intimidated most people. 

As .the Corsair got underway, most of Morgan’s one 
hundred or so guests lined the rails, not to enjoy the view of 
the city, but to wave at the other yachts and boats. There were 
several hundred small vessels of all shapes and sizes in the 
waters around them. 

When the Corsair reached the starting area, Victoria found 
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Jason had been right about the vantage point Commodore 
Morgan’s yacht would occupy. They took a position close by 
the official New York Yacht Club boat, and only a hundred 
yards from the contending yachts. Victoria studied them 
through opera glasses, which weren’t powerful enough to see 
details at this distance but stiil afforded a better view than that 
of the naked eye. Shamrock, the challenger brought across the 
Atlantic by Sir Thomas Lipton, was rather squat in appearance, 
compared to Columbia. 

“She doesn’t look as though she’! give Columbia any prob- 
lem,” someone standing near Victoria said. 

“She’s a good boat,” Commodore Morgan said brusquely. 
“We’ll beat her, but she’s got speed. Did better than thirteen 
knots in her practice runs.” - 

“That’s faster than Columbia, isn’t it?” a second man asked. 

“We’ll handle better in all winds,” Morgan said, turning 
away. 

“¥ doubt he knows much about sail,” the man who had 
spoken first said to his companion. “I hear he bought his way 
into the New York Yacht Club, and his own yachts have always 
been steam-powered.” . 

“He knows enough to hire the best,” the second man said. 
“Flerreshorn to build the Columbia, Adair to captain her.” 

As the two men drifted off, Victoria saw Phillip Ennis 
approaching. “It’s quite exciting, isn’t it?” she said to him. 

“Being aboard the Corsair is an honor,” Phillip replied. 

“Tt was kind of Mr. Morgan to invite us,” Victoria ac- 
knowledged. 

“That was our doing,” Phillip told her. “My father and I 
spoke to him, and since your father is working with us, he 
agreed to invite you.” 

“How thoughtful,” Victoria said coolly. She turned to look 
out at the water, and Phillip stepped alongside her. 

“Isn’t that one of the regular ferryboats out there?” he asked, 
pointing to her left, and allowing his right arm to almost en- 
circle her shoulders. 

“T believe they’re carrying spectators,” Victoria replied, 
edging away. She wasn’t pleased at Phillip’s liberties. 

“T think I’d like a yacht, one day. But not just yet,” Phillip 
said. “In a year or two, I'd guess.” 

“They’re quite expensive, aren’t they?” she asked, expect- 
ing to bring him back to earth. 

“Not that expensive,” he said easily. “Anyway, as Mr. 
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Morgan once said, if you have to ask about the price, you can’t 
afford it.” 

“Do you mean you’ll be wealthy enough to buy a yacht like 
this?” 

“If 1 wanted one this large,” he answered, “I might be able 
to manage it.” 

Victoria studied his face for a moment and saw that he 
wasn’t joking. Phillip and his father were wealthier than she 
realized. The Creightons had money, but had never owned a 
yacht. It may have been by choice, Victoria thought, but she 
doubted her father would be able to make such a purchase now. 
Victoria wondered if she had paid enough attention to her 
conversation with Louise, during the summer. She wished she 
could talk to her father about it. : 

Suddenly there seemed to be a quiet over the water, as the 
two great yachts, like horses nervous at the start of a sprint, 
were brought into position, each captain seeking even an in- 
finitesimal advantage. And then, with the firing of the starter’s 
gun a roar went up from the crowd aboard the hundreds of 
small boats. The breeze had freshened, and both yachts moved 
forward sharply, running toward the first leg of the triangular 
course, adding sail as necessary, heeling far over and quickly 
approaching the tur for the fifteen-mile leeward run. The 
Corsair, along with many other vessels, trailed behind, keeping 
the racers in sight, but staying clear lest there be any interfer- 
ence. 

And then, almost as if someone had thrown a switch, every- 
thing seemed to stop just as the yachts came around into the 
next leg of the race. The wind died to a soft breeze, and the 
competitors were barely to move at all. Aboard the Corsair 
the holiday atmosphere deadened for a time, but then picked 
up as a fine luncheon, with ample supplies of wine, was served. 

Almost six hours after the starting gun, the contest was 
called off, and both yachts returned to port, under tow. 


Two days later, for the second attempt to get the Cup races 
underway, Victoria was aboard a sloop with Jason, Michael 
and Elaine, and Jason’s parents. The elder VanZandts had 
come from Rhinebeck to watch the races and for Jason’s father 
to consult on business matters, Victoria gathered. When the 
race was once again postponed for lack of wind, their vessel 
turned toward shore, powered by its auxilliary engines. It was 
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barely past noon when they arrived at the dock, and the three 
men announced that they would return to the office. Victoria 
had noticed a certain tension between Jason and his father, and 
she decided not to join Elaine and Mrs. VanZandt for lunch. 

She went directly home, where she undressed in her room 
and had a light lunch brought to her. Then, feeling as though 
she’d already had a full day, Victoria lay down. She thought 
about Jason and her uncertainty about his feelings and made 
up her mind to talk to Elaine about it. 

When she heard the knock, Victoria, expecting Corky, was 
surprised to see Louise come in. 

. “L[ hope I’m not disturbing you, Louise said, closing the 
door behind her. “I thought we should talk.” 

“Talk about what?” Victoria asked. She sat up and took her 
robe from the foot of the bed. 

_ “You,” Louise said quietly. She sat on the chair halfway 
across the room. “You. and Jason VanZandt. Or perhaps I 
should say you and Phillip.” © 

‘Y think we’ve already discussed this,” Victoria said 
quickly. 

“It won’t hurt to talk about it again. Oh, don’t be con- 
cerned,” Louise went on. “I’m not going to tell you what to 
do. I merely want to ask what you plan to do.” 

“T don’t think I have any plans at the moment,” Victoria 
replied. “So if—” 

“You should,” Louise interrupted. “You should think of 
what you’re doing, and where it may lead.” 

“Louise, if you’re going to tell me—” 

“Please, dear. I simply want you to understand how things 
“And how are they?” Victoria asked sarcastically. 

“Not very good,” Louise replied easily. “It’s unfortunate 
Jason VanZandt had to return just now, and that you chose to 
drop everything else to spend time with him. You’re not very 
tactful, you know.” 

“Phillip is angry? Is that what you’re going to tell me?” 

“] haven’t spoken to Phillip. I’m not-so foolish as to raise 

the subject.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“Is Jason VanZandt serious about you?” Louise asked. “It’s 

clear enough how you feel, or think you feel. But what about 
him?” 
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“Do you think I’d be so silly as to ask him?” Victoria 
replied. ; 

“You should be able to teli without asking. Has he said 
anything to you, anything about his intentions?” 

Victoria felt angry that Louise was putting her own thoughts 
into words. “No, he hasn’t,” she said. 

“Well, that should tell you something.” 

“Louise—” 

“Never mind. I think you’re being foolish, Victoria. Not 
only because.of Phillip. I don’t think you can expect much 
from Jason VanZandt. Surely, if he had any serious intentions, 
you’d know it by now.’ 

“And suppose I don’t care?” Victoria asked. 

‘Don’t be childish. Victoria, I know how you feel,” Louise 
said earnestly. “It’s very easy to fall in love, or think you've 
fallen in love. But you must not let an infatuation ruin your 
whole life.” 

“I don’t think I’m ruining my life, Louise.” . 

“Not now, you don’t. But you’re so stubborn, sometimes.” 
Louise got to her feet. “I’m going to ask-you a favor,” she 
said, pausing near the door. “I’m going to ask you to be very, 
very careful.” 

“Louise— 

“Let me finish. I’m asking you to be careful about Phillip. 
I know you find Jason more attractive. But don’t alienate Phil- 
lip. For your sake, and for the sake of others.” 

“You mean my father?” 

“That should be obvious.” 

“Oh, it’s obvious who you mean,” Victoria said mali- 
ciously. 

“I’m asking for your own good, Victoria. Not for myself. 
All I ask is you think about what I’ve said.” 

“All right,” Victoria said reluctantly. “Dll think about it.” 

“Thank you.” Louise looked at her for a moment longer, 
then left the bedroom. 


ae 


Conditions were bad for racing again. Victoria hadn’t even 
had breakfast when she received a note from Jason, delivered 
by his coachman. She wondered why he hadn’t telephoned— 
either he was old-fashioned or he preferred the privacy of a 
note. Not that there was anything private in it. There was a 
rather complete explanation of why racing was impossible, and 
then he’d written that he was going to spend the day at the 
office. Not even a line of regret that he wouldn’t see her. It 
was just as well he hadn’t called, she thought. She’d have 
given him a piece of her mind on the telephone. 

Victoria had arranged to have someone else teach her class, 
but now she telephoned and left word that she would be there. 
If Jason was taking the day for business, she would too. - 

She had just finished dressing when she saw Louise enter 
the front hail. 

“My, you’re up early this morning,” Victoria said. 

“Don’t be fresh,” Louise replied. “You know the races begin 
early. I’m late now, as a matter of fact.” 

“T doubt they’li race today,” Victoria said. “I understand it’s 
quite foggy, particularly offshore, and there’s no breeze.” 

“Indeed? You seem well informed. Still, Mr. Morgan’s 
yacht is going out, and I'll be aboard,” Louise said, adjusting 
her straw boater. 
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“4s father going with you?” 

“He said he had to work. He left early.” 

“Is something wrong?” Victoria asked. 

“Not that I know of. But it’s good of you to ask, ” Louise 
said. “Aren’t you going to the races? I’m sure Phillip would 
be happy to see you.’ 

“Thank you, but I have my class this afternoon,” Victoria 
said. - 
“Weil, I don’t want to miss the race, if there is one, so I 
must go. Will you be joining us for dinner? Some of your 
father’s associates have been invited.” 

“Pll be there,” Victoria said, watching her stepmother go 
out the front door and down the steps to the carriage. 


After her class, Victoria went to see Lillian Wald. “I hope 
I’m not disturbing you,” she said. 

“No, please come in,” Miss Wald said. “Is anything 
wrong?” 

“No,” Victoria said, smiling, “I simply wanted to... well, 
to thank you for talking me into coming here.” 

“You sound as if it’s over,” Lillian Wald said, somewhat 
alarmed. 

“Oh, no, it’s been a wonderful experience. I came to say 
that I’d like to volunteer for a second afternoon, if you can 
use me.” 

“We certainly can. We have after-school classes for the 
children,” Lillian Wald said. “Would that interest you?” 

“That would be fine. Miss Wald, I wonder if ee *d explain 
something to me?” 

“Of course. What?” 

“Well, it isn’t my business, but I heard there was some 
discussion last week about taking action regarding the tene- 
ments. I really don’t understand very much of what’s going 
on. Could you explain it to me?” 

“I suppose so,” Lillian Wald said slowly. “First, of course, 
the tenements are without light or air, tiny rooms that are 
always overcrowded, with insufficient ventilation, poor sani- 
tary conditions.” She paused for a moment. “An effort is being 
made to change the laws regulating these buildings, to make 
it necessary to construct better housing, and to remedy some 
of the existing conditions.” 

’ “I’m afraid I still don’t see what the problem is,” Victoria 
said. 
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“We depend on donations here,” Miss Wald said, smiling 
wryly. “Ironically, some of the people who make the greatest 
contributions also own or build tenements: Some have political 
connections that would make it embarrassing if an institution 
they helped took an active stand on the issue.” 

“T see,” Victoria said uncertainly. 

“It’s a compromise. We have to accomplish as much as we 
can, but we have to be realistic. We cannot afford to lose our 
biggest contributors.” 

“I suppose not,” Victoria said. “Dr. Baer seemed quite 
upset.” ‘ 

“Dr. Baer is a fine man, and he has done much good here. 
Since he does not officially represent the Settlement House, 
he can do as he wishes.” 

“TIsn’t he on the staff?” Victoria asked. . 

“He is a volunteer here at the clinic, and he visits patients 
in the neighborhood.” Lillian Wald went on to explain how 
she met him when she and a friend had first moved to the 
Lower East Side and had gone out to help the sick, how difficult 
it was then, and now, to find doctors willing to work with little 
chance of payment. “We found some, of course,” she said. 
“Dr. Baer takes more time from his regular practice than most, 
to help.” 

Victoria thought of how Dr. Baer had treated her. Now she 
felt ashamed. David Baer was certainly giving up more than 
she was. She was giving up only boredom and meaningless 
pastimes. 


It took nine days for the first America’s Cup race to be 
completed. There were days of fog, when the boats waited 
with their crews, and a steadily dwindling complement of spec- 
tator vessels, until the officials called off the contest and went 
home. There were othér days without wind. But while the races 
were being postponed, the city’s social life went on. ; 

There were dinner-dances to honor the challengers, and the 
defenders. Victoria attended two of these, once with Phillip 
and once with Jason, grateful each time that only one of them 
was present. She couldn’t help thinking of what Louise had 
said, and she knew she couldn’t continue this way, worrying 
that Jason and Phillip would cross paths. New York was a 
large city, of course, but even though Phillip wasn’t in the 
same social circle as Jason, it was inevitable they would be 
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invited to the same affair-before long. 

The morning of the first completed race, Victoria was with 
Jason aboard the sloop he was using. His knowledge of sailing, 
and of these two vessels in particular, added much to her 
appreciation of the event. The air was crisp that morning, the 
sun bright on the waters as the yachts maneuvered for position, 
their huge sails dwarfing the seemingly tiny hulls. The gun 
sounded and the challenger, Shamrock, came across the starting 
line several seconds ahead of Columbia as the boats began the 
fifteen-mile windward leg. The early advantage wasn’t critical, 
Jason explained, because Captain Adair on the Columbia had 
the weather berth, and after half an hour he was proved right, 
as Columbia moved several hundred yards ahead. 

“Now, if only the wind holds,” Victoria said. 

“We'll need a bigger lead than this,” Jason said quietly. 

“J don’t understand.” 

“These races are determined in part by the size of the ves- 
sels,” Jason said. “It surprised us, but Shamrock is shorter than 
Columbia, and the smaller vessel gets a time advantage. It’s 
all calculated, and they’ve a handicap of several minutes.” 

“But that isn’t fair,” Victoria said. “Couldn’t they have built 
Shamrock longer? It was their choice, wasn’t it?” 

“That’s the way racing’s done,” Jason replied, smiling. 

“Then Columbia will just have to get farther ahead,” Vic- 
toria declared, and, to her delight the ship did just that, estab- 
lishing a lead of some ten minutes by the time they reached 
the windward mark and increasing that lead gradually through 
the rest of the race, so that at the end there was no contest. 
Instead, there was the pleasure of watching the graceful Co- 
lumbia speed through the water, her sails bowed by the breeze. 

“T don’t know if we'll win so easily next time,” Jason said 
cautiously as he piloted their sloop back toward shore. Michael 
and Elaine were standing forward, looking ahead, talking qui- 
etly. It gave Victoria a feeling of warmth to watch them to- 
gether, the easy way they had with one another, with none of 
the formality that was so common in their circle. 

“It was exciting just to watch the Columbia, she’s so beau- 
tiful,” Victoria said. “And you must be so proud of helping 
to design her.” . 

“I only made a few suggestions.” Jason said. “The boat is 
Joseph Herreshorn’s, make no mistake about that.” 

“But you went to Newport, and—” 
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“Most of my. contributions were with the sails and the crew. 
Captain Adair had other commitments, and he wasn’t available 
at that point.” 

“Is he a good captain?” 

“For this sort of thing, I think he’s the best,” Jason said. 
“f have no idea how the man handles a merchant vessel, or 
how he’d be with steam. But it doesn’t matter. This is what 
he’s chosen, and he’s the best.” 

“Were ...are you a good racing skipper, Jason?” 

“Fair.” 

“Only fair?” 

“Well, fair to good, then. I’m good with the little boats,” 
he said, seriously, “but somehow I don’t have the flair for the 
larger ones, like the Columbia.” 

“And how do you account for that, Captain VanZandt?” 

“¥ don’t really know,” he went on, still serious. “In a race, 
the skipper must concentrate only on the moment, catch every 
stray gust of wind. I suppose I learned to sail with a different 
purpose. Perhaps I think ahead too much to be a good racing 
skipper.” : é 

“That’s a strange way to put it,” Victoria said. 

“Tt never thought about it before,” Jason replied, smiling 
finally. “I’ve made myself out to be one of those careful men,. 
always worrying about the future, set in my ways.” 

“And are you?” 

“There are those who’d say I’ m not,” Jason answered. “But 

I suppose I tend to be cautious.” 
“About everything?” Victoria asked. 
“About many things,” he told her. 


They were entertaining some of her father’s new business 
associates again that evening. Victoria was disturbed that 
Charles Ennis seemed so much the host, here in her father’s 
house. Of course, he knew these people better than her father, 
and he was more in charge of whatever business arrangements 
they were trying to make. Andrew Creighton said nothing about 
it, but Victoria could tell that her father wasn’t happy. 

After dinner, Victoria listened idly as one of the women 
told a story about her youth, her poverty, which she now found 
amusing. Victoria couldn’t help think that perhaps she had 
missed an opportunity. Certainly she didn’t wish to be poor, 
but she thought it might be beneficial to make one’s own way, 
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to accomplish something by force of character. She was sur- 
prised to see Phillip come into the room, hesitate, then walk 
toward her. 

“May I talk to you a moment?” he whispered. “Outside, 
please.” Phillip backed away, smiling nervously at the other 
women. 

It wasn’t like him, Victoria thought. She glanced at Louise 
as she followed Phillip to the front parlor. 

“Please sit down, Victoria,” Phillip said. - 

“What is it?” 

“I wanted to talk to you,” he began, his voice pitched low. 
“Every time I’ve tried, lately, there have been other. people 
around...” 

“What is this about, Phillip?” Victoria asked, impatiently. 
_ “About us. Please sit down.” He gestured at the sofa, and 
Victoria sat down. He stood in front of her for a moment, then 
pulled a small chair closer, and sat facing her. “Once, you told 
me I had no right to... Well, to tell you. ..1 don’t know how 
to say this....” 

“Why don’t you just come out and tell me, whatever it is?” 

“I want to marry you,” Phillip said quickly. “I want -you 
to marry me.” 

Victoria stared at him. She had been expecting this moment, 
and yet she was totally unprepared. “I don’t know what to say, 
Phillip.” 

“Say you'll marry me. Believe me, Victoria, I’ll take good 
care of you. And you know I love you....” 

“Phillip...I really don’t know what to say. I hadn’t 
thought...” ; 

“Ts it VanZandt? He can’t give you what I can. I know 
about his family, and all of that, but I don’t think you’d let 
that stand in our way.” 

“Tt isn’t that, Phillip,” Victoria said quickly. “And I must 
admit that I’m not completely surprised. But... I honestly and 
truly don’t know what to say.” Victoria looked at him, his 
brow knitted, his uncertainty and his affection clear on his 
face; and she felt something stronger than sympathy or pity. 
Phillip leaned back a bit, and his expression hardened slightly. 
“Tt isn’t difficult, Victoria. You simply say yes, or you say 
“But it is difficult. It’s very difficult.” Victoria thought of 
her conversations with Louise, and she wished again she’d 
found an opportunity to talk to her father. She thought of Jason, 
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and how he had still shown her nothing more than.. mere 
interest. She didn’t know what to do. “Phillip, give me time, 
lease.” 

“How much time?” 

“T don’t know... [—” . 

“T won’t wait forever, Victoria. I’ve got my pride, too,-you 
know. The Ennises aren’t quite like the Creightons, I know, 
but that doesn’t mean we don’t have our own pride—” 

“Of course you do, Phillip. But this is such an important 
moment....I don’t want to make a mistake, Phillip. I want 
to be sure....” 

“Ili wait then. But not too long, Victoria. Not too long.” 


In the study, Charles Ennis looked at his host and sighed 
‘deeply. Ennis wasn’t sure how he wanted to handle him. He 
could simply ignore Creighton’s show of displeasure, but that 
might not be wise. Creighton still had his uses. However, Ennis 
wondered if he had been too soft with this member of the 
“knickerbocracy,” this man whose sole claim to. prestige lay 
in the accident of being born to a family whose men had already 
made their fortunes. Perhaps a firm hand was needed. 

“Do you think I’m being unreasonable?” Andrew Creighton 
was asking. “A man makes an investment, a sizable invest- 
ment, he’s told he’s to play an important role in this secret 
venture, and he still barely knows what’s going on. No one 
asks his advice, no one pays any attention to him... .Is it 
unreasonable of me to be upset?” 

“All right, Creighton,” Ennis said quietly, “I’m not sug- 
gesting you don’t make’a contribution to all of this—” 

“I’m pleased to'hear that,” Creighton said dryly. 

“You have to keep things in perspective, Andrew. Now take 
me, for example. Do you really think J. P. Morgan needs me? 
Of course not. But he can use me. I’m not. offended because 
he can get along without me, or because he doesn’t tell me 
what he’s doing every step of the way. Hell no, I’m glad, 
because I’m going to benefit from this, too. Well, now, you 
have a purpose in this, and you can benefit right along with 
the rest of us. You see?” 

“Ennis, what does all this talk mean?” 

“Just this. -When Schwab and the others are here, or if we 
should be talking and Morgan himself is there, the best thing, 
is for you to sit quietly.” 

“Keep my nose out of things?” 
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“Andrew, what I’m saying is you should swallow some of 
your pride. Stop acting hurt. Damn it, you’re not the busi- 
nessman you seem to think you are—and you're one hell of 
a lot less than anyone else thinks you are, if you ruin this 
chance for yourself. You have a golden opportunity here, An- 
drew.” 

“Ennis, I don’t like your tone. Pll be frank with you—” 

“And I'll be frank with you,” Charles Ennis said sharply. 
“You need the money, so just sit quiet and take it.” 

“J have sufficient funds, thank you,” Andrew Creighton 
said stiffly. 

“The hell you do,” Ennis said. “Your wife has expensive 
tastes, and you’ve got a standard to live up to, and I know 
damned well you can’t do it, not easily, the way things are for 
you. You’ve got this house, your country place, and a couple 
of mills, and that’s all. Just look around you! The Vanderbilts, 
the Astors, those people have mansions, and your lady wants 
to live as high as they do, and you just can’t afford it.” 

“The Creighton Mills are among the best in the country, 
and they’ve provided a good income for my family for several 
generations,” Andrew Creighton said, his voice quivering. 

“Christ, man, I don’t want to argue with you,” Ennis said. 
“Ym just telling you simple facts, and you should be grown 
up enough to recognize them. You need the money, Andrew. 
Your wife is spending like you had a fat pile of cash, and that 
just ain’t so. You won’t say no to her, and I can’t blame you. 
A man’s got to please a young and pretty wife, but that’s your 
choice.” 

“So?” ' 

“So you got to go along. Just keep introducing me to these 
people, the ones I got to deal with, and you'll be in on this 
new group, and before long you’ll have your share of the 
profits.” 

“And that’s all I have to do,” Creighton said. “Just offer 
my name?” 

“You could put it that way,” Ennis replied. “But there’s no 
reason to be bothered about it.” 

- “No. No reason. At least none you’d see,” he said under 
his breath. 

“We got everything straightened out, now?” 

“Yes. Sorry I made such a fuss.” 

“Forget it. I like you. You’ve been kind to me, and to my 
boy. Your wife has been... she’s been gracious, havin’ us as 
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guests and all. And you know how Phillip feels about your 
daughter. Don’t tell me you: haven’t noticed, man.’ 

“T suppose I haven’t.” 

“Well, he’s in love with her. Wants to marry her.” 

“Has...has Phillip spoken to Victoria? Does she... ?” 
Andrew Creighton shook his head. He wasn’t going to ask 
Ennis about his own _daughter’s feelings. 

‘Does she love him?” Ennis completed the question. “She’s 
fond of him. That much is clear. But a girl that age don’t really 
know her feelings, or what’s good for her anyway, does she?” 

“Victoria’s twenty-one. She’s not a child.” 

“I know that, Andrew. But none of them thinks practical. 
About their futures, and their families,” Charles Ennis said. 
“Mind if I have another brandy?” 


aC} 


Through the days of races and parties,.Phillip’s proposal 
hung over Victoria like a curtain that threatened to cut off part 
of her world. She cared for Phillip, she was sure of that. But 
she knew, too, that she didn’t really love him. It upset her that 
she could be attracted to Phillip, and yet feel as she did about 
Jason. Something in Jason, always in control, kept him from 
saying what he felt, allowed him only to hint at his feelings 
for her. Victoria thought it strange that she should love a man 
who had barely touched her, except when they danced, and 
who had yet'to kiss her. But perhaps it was not so strange that 
she wanted him so... 

Phillip was waiting for an answer, and Victoria waited for 
Jason. It was obvious whenever she saw Jason that he was 
disturbed, yet she could only speculate, and wonder when he 
would finally speak out. 


The evening of the final America’s Cup race, which the 
Columbia had won easily, the New York Yacht Club arranged 
a celebration, unofficially hosted by J. P. Morgan himself. 
Although she hardly felt like attending, Victoria went with 
Phillip. It would have been more difficult if Jason had said 
something positive to her during these past weeks, but he had 
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behaved as he did from the first time they met. He was atten- 
tive, yet withdrawn, thoughtful, his attentions never reaching 
a point of real romance. At least she knew how Phillip felt 
about her. 

At the Academy of Music on 14th Street, the festivities 
were well underway when they arrived, as Louise had planned. 
She enjoyed the opportunity to make an appearance. They 
greeted the official party at the front of the ballroom, and then 
went inside. Phillip’s hand was on her arm just above the 
elbow, his fingers brushing the skin between the top of her 
long white gloves and the sleeve of her brocade and velvet 
gown. A few people turned to look at them, some murmuring 
greetings, but Victoria sensed that there was something vaguely 
unusual here. She studied the other guests more closely, and 
saw that, with only a few isolated exceptions, such as Charles 
and Phillip Ennis, all were from the highest levels of society. 
Since J. P. Morgan had financed the construction of the Co- 
lumbia, and since he was.a commodore of the New York Yacht 
Club, he had arranged for some of his business associates to 
attend. There were no more than a dozen such couples, and 
they stood out. 

Victoria was-sure Jason would be there—and he knew she’d 
be with Phillip. But it wasn’t until they'd been at the Academy 
for several: hours that she first saw him. Victoria was talking 
to acquaintances when she sensed his presence. He stood some 
distance away, looking directly at her. Phillip had moved off 
a bit to talk to several business associates. 

She moved toward the buffet table beyond the ballroom 
floor. Jason was no longer where he had been. Victoria won- 
dered if he had left. She sat with her stepmother and Charles 
Ennis while she ate, knowing that nothing awkward was likely 
to happen while she was with them. Finally, she returned to 
the ballroom, where she danced with several young men she 
knew, and she thought wryly that neither Jason nor Phillip now 
seemed interested in her company. She wasn’t surprised about 
Phillip. He didn’t enjoy dancing, and usually spent his time 
with the other men, over a glass or two. But Jason hadn’t 
behaved this way before. And then, as she was thinking about 
him, Jason was standing beside her. 

“Well, Mr. VanZandt,” she said coolly. “I didn’t realize 
you were here this evening.” 

“I... yes, for some time,” Jason replied. “I wanted to come 
over, but you’ve been occupied.” 
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“Indeed? I didn’t realize I was so busy,” Victoria answered. 
“Surely you might have found a moment to at least stop by 
and say good evening.” 

“I Suppose . . . yes, of course,” Jason said awkwardly. “I’m 
sorry. But.. 

“There’s no need for you to explain.” 

“I think there is, but I don’t seem able’ to do it,” he said 
softly. “All I seem to do is apologize.” 

“There’s nothing to apologize for,” Victoria said. “You 
have no obligation to me, we’ve never said anything...” Vic- 
toria caught herself and fell silent. 

“Perhaps... perhaps we may talk about that, one day,” Ja- 
son said. 

“Perhaps,” Victoria agreed. “Are you enjoying the party?” 
she asked. 

“Pardon?” 

“I asked whether you’re enjoying the party,” she said. 
“Surely you deserve some credit for Columbia’s victory.” 

“Some,” he said. “But I’m not enjoying the party very 
much.” 

“Why is that?” 

“I suppose it has something to do with the company, ” Jason 
said, looking past her. Even before she turned her head, Vic- 
toria knew Phillip was approaching them. 

“Phillip,” she said cheerfully, reaching a hand out toward 
him. “You remember Mr. VanZandt, don’t you?” 

“I remember him,” Phillip said, not looking at her. “Did 
you come to apologize to Smithers?” he asked Jason. 

n “Hardly. ” 

“Apologize to whom, for what?” Victoria asked, confused. 

“Francis Smithers. VanZandt tried to tell him what to do 
with Columbia, in Newport. I’d say they did rather well without 
your help,” Phillip went on. 

“As it happens, the suggestions I made were used,” Jason 
said. “But that’ 8 of no matter.” 

“Of course,” Phillip said. “Now you’ re going to take credit 
for the win. I should have known.” 

“I’m not concerned with what you think, Ennis,” Jason said 
sharply. 

“Oh no. I’m not important enough for you to care. Just 
because your grandfather. earned your money for you doesn’t 
make you better than me,” Phillip went on. Victoria thought 
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he might have had too much to drink, but he wasn’t really 
drunk, and his anger was clear. 

“My grandfather has nothing to do with which of us is 
better,” Jason replied. 

“You think you can do whatever you please, just come and 
go... 

“—~ m not sure I understand you.” 

“You think everyone’s going to wait,” Phillip said, slurring 
his words slightly. Victoria was startled that Phillip was re- 
flecting some of her own feelings. 

“Look, Eanis— 

“You stay away from Victoria,” Phillip said threateningly. 
“You stay away from her, you hear me?” 

“] hear you,” Jason replied coolly. 

““You’d better do more than that,” Phillip continued. “You’d 
damn well better do what I’m telling you. Do you understand 
me? You stay away from Victoria.” 

“Phillip, please—” 

“I’ve taken all of him I’m going to,” Phillip said. “I’m fed 
up with you, VanZandt.” 

“Indeed? Well, I suppose——”" 

“Just shut your mouth,” Phillip snarled. He moved toward 
Jason. 

Victoria stepped between them, facing Phillip. “Stop.it,” 
she whispered fiercely. “Please, Phillip. Everyone is looking 
at us.’ 

“Let them look. VanZandt, you stay away from Victoria,” 
Phillip said. 

EES if pou weren’t drunk, I’d be tempted to forget my- 
self— 

“Pm not that drunk,” Phillip growled, pushing Victoria 
aside to reach for Jason. 

“Last warning, Ennis,” Jason, said, bracing himself. 

“Forget your warnings .. 

“Stop it, both of you,’ ” Victoria cried aloud, but it was 
useless. 

Phillip stepped back to glare at Jason. “I’m going to take 
care of you, VanZandt,” Phillip said. 

Jason didn’t answer. He’d been in enough fights to know 
that the time to worry was when all conversation stopped. And 
Jason felt frustrated enough to welcome the opportunity to 
strike out. 
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“You stay away from Victoria,” Phillip Ennis repeated. 

“You said that before,” Jason replied, tauntingly. 

Then Phillip attacked, crossing the space between them with 
startling spéed, his arms raised, reaching for the taller, slimmer 
man’s neck or shoulders. Victoria barely realized what was 
happening, but Jason was ready. As Phillip charged, bull-like,. 
his head down, Jason side-stepped and pivoted, bringing his 
fist up and into the heavier man’s stomach. The force of 
Phillip’s charge threw them both off balance, but Jason re- 
covered immediately, while Phillip was still bent over, gasping 
for breath. For an instant Jason hesitated, then Phillip came 
at him again, more cautiously, breathing heavily, eyes nar- 
rowed, and Jason regretted his charitable impulse. If they had 
been aboard ship or in a back alley, he wouldn’t have hesitated. 
Now Jason stepped back and braced himself for another charge. 

But there was no further fighting as several men interposed 

‘ themselves. One of them was not a stranger, and looking into 
the eyes of Charles Ennis, Jason knew. he had two enemies, 
not one. The incident was ended, but only for the time being, 
he was certain. 

Victoria stood a few feet away, her hands in front of her 
mouth, looking from one man to the other. Jason forced himself. 
to relax and felt the grip of the men holding his arms relax 
also. They were strangers, but he sensed they were friends or 
associates of Ennis’s. 

“Tm all right,” he told them quietly. “You can let go of 
me, now.” ; 

“We don’t want any more trouble,” one of them said. 

“Then let go of me, and see that Ennis keeps his distance,” 
Jason said softly. The two men exchanged a quick glance, then 
released him. Jason was again looking directly into the eyes 
of Charles Ennis. 

“You’ve made a fool out of my son, in front of these 
people,” Ennis said. 

“He did that for himself. If he can’t hold ‘his liquor, he 
shouldn’t drink in public.” 

“He can do what he pleases,” Charles Ennis said, his voice 
rising slightly. “We don’t need you to tell us what we can do.” 

“Just a suggestion. Since you seem concerned with ap- 
pearances.” He started away, but Ennis put his hand on Jason’s 


arm. 
“Stay away from us,” Ennis said. 
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“Delighted,” Jason replied. He walked to where Michael 
and Elaine were watching. 

“Are you all right?” Elaine asked. 

“Fine.” 

“You look disappointed,” Michael said to his cousin, smil- 
ing a bit. 

“This isn’t the place for it,” Jason said. “But I’d enjoy 
meeting him again.” 

“You’re impossible,” Elaine said. “Brawling, like that. 
Think how embarrassing this is for Victoria.” 

“T didn’t intend it,” Jason said, smiling at her. 

“Then you should have walked away,” she said firmly. 

“There’s something about him that rankles, the way he’s 
so possessive of Victoria, his attitude...” 

“And so you started a fight, like a ruffian, and—~” 

“That’s enough,” Jason said irritably. “Ill apologize to you, 
[ll apologize to- Victoria. All right?’ He managed to smile at 
her, then turned to look for Victoria. She was with her father 
and stepmother. He’d have preferred to speak to her alone, but 
Elaine was right. He had probably encouraged Phillip Ennis, 
and he owed Victoria an apology. He took a deep breath, 
composed himself, and walked toward her, trying to ignore the 
knots of people whispering and looking at him. It seemed he 
was being held responsible for what had happened. 

“Victoria, I owe you an apology. I think this scene might 
have been avoided,” Jason said. — 

“J should think you do owe her an apology,” Louise Creigh- 
ton said. “This kind of behavior is unforgivable, absolutely—” 

“I’m sorry, Victoria,” Jason said. 

“No. Phillip—” 

“Phillip had every right to be upset,” Louise interrupted. 

“He threatened Jason,” Victoria said. “He’d been drinking, 
and he—”’ 

“Nevertheless, as things stand—” 

“Never mind,” Andrew Creighton interrupted. “Mr. VanZandt 
is apologizing, and it’s up to Victoria if she wishes to accept.” 

“I accept the apology, of course,” Victoria said, offering 
Jason a small smile. 

“Thank you.” He returned her smile. 

“I don’t think you should take this so lightly,” Louise in- 
sisted. “My God, this is all everybody will talk about for 
weeks. What a spectacle—” 
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“T hardly think it’s been a spectacle,” Victoria said, smiling 
more broadly. 

“‘Ft’s nothing to laugh about. I’m sure you think it’s ro- 
mantic, having two men brawling over you, but I think it’s—” 

“Louise, there’s nothing more to be said, now,” Andrew 
Creighton interrupted again. 

-“That’s easy for you to say. But—” 

“Louise, stop it,” Victoria said. “Jason, I think we should 
talk about this.” 

“Of course.” He looked at her father. “If you'll excuse 
USE 1 

“T don’t think this is the best time,” Andrew Creighton said. 

“That’s up to Victoria,” Jason told him. 

“Mr. VanZandt,” Louise said. “You have been spending 
a good deal of time with Victoria. I think, under the circum- 
stances, that you might—” 

“Under what citcumstances?” Jason asked. 

“Jason, I...” 

“Phillip Ennis has asked Victoria to marry him,” Louise 
said. “He’s made his intentions clear, but you—” ahs 

“Louise!” Victoria said sharply. “Jason, I— 

“Mr.. VanZandt, I think we’d all prefer there be no further 
incidents,” Andrew Creighton said. “Perhaps...” He let his 
voice trail off, but nodded his head at the group around Charles 
and Phillip Ennis. 

“Victoria?” Jason asked. 

“tt might be better if we waited,” she said quietly. 

“Is it true? Did he ask you to marry him?” 

NES” 

“And you told him?’. 

“That’s not your concern, Mr. VanZandt,” Louise said. 

“J don’t think we should discuss it now,” Victoria replied, 
looking first at Jason, then at Charles Ennis, who was ap- 
proaching their group. Jason looked at her for a long moment, 
his face nearly expressionless, almost cold, but pained at the 
same time. rr 

Victoria watched Jason nod slightly, then turn and walk 
away, and she wanted to cry out to him, to stop him, but she 
knew she couldn’t. And then she felt a kind of anger, not with 
herself or with Phillip, or even with Louise. She was angry 
with Jason, because he might have solved all this; but Jason 
left without even turning his head. 
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“We may have to sell a few ships, Jason. Not just for the 
capital, but to cover our operating expenses. Now . . .” Michael 
Stewart stopped talking and looked at his cousin. “If you want 
to discuss this later, say so.” 

“Tm sorry, Michael,” Jason replied. “You’re right, of 
course. What about these operating expenses?” 

“Nothing very unusual, but some of the older ships, like 
the Katie B and the Seawind, could use some work in the 
shipyard.” 5 

“And if we sell them now, we’ll get less than they’re worth,” 
Jason acknowledged. 

“The problem is ready cash. It would be better to make the 
repairs ourselves, then sell the ships. But to find the cash to 
pay for that, we’d have to hold back on this other commitment. 
Or let a good cargo go rather than buy it. and transport it 
ourselves.” 

“How long have we been buying cargoes for transport, then 
selling them?” Jason asked suddenly. ““We’re sailing men, not 
tradesmen, Michael. I think we might do better to stay with 
what we know best.” : 

“You know how to sail,” Michael said. “But I know about 
the rest of the business. I know about getting cargoes and 
making them profitable.” 
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“It’s good you do,” Jason said more quietly, “because we’re 
going to have to increase our profits.” 

“With your new ship?” 

“Eventually. But she won’t be complete for months, and 
even if she’s as successful as I hope, we can’t keep the a 
going on the profits from just one ship.” 

“J know that, Jason. I was joking.” 

“But a fleet of such cargo ships,” Jason went on, “as big 
as small liners. They’d carry more cargo, and faster. Much 
faster.” 

“fm not sure speed is so urgent.” 

“Not for itself, Michael. But think of the cost of the ship 
itself, think of paying a crew. You pay a month’s wages if they 
make one trip or two. But two trips is twice the profit.” 

“We hope,” Michael cautioned. “The cost of these ships 
won’t be easy to earn back.” 

“Ts there a choice?” Jason demanded. “With the business 
as it is, with the competition?” 

“I’m not against your plan, Jason: But I do worry about it.” 

“We both do, then.” 

“I’m not sure we shouldn’t have told your father everything. 
After all, Jason—” 

“He put me in charge, Michael. ‘Believe me, I know how 
much depends-on this. I know the risk I’m taking, but—” 

“The risk we’re taking. I have an interest in the business, 
you recall. A voting interest. And I cast my vote with you.’ 

“I know that, and I won’t forget it. But the responsibility 
is mine. Not just for the business, but for the people who work 
for us.” 

“Then let’s not think about failure.” 

Jason laughed. “We can’t afford to fail. We don’t have the 
money.’ 

~ Mr. Hotchkiss, the-head clerk, was surprised to hear laugh- 

ter from the private office. For a moment he was disturbed. 
He knew the seriousness of the firm’s condition, and it was 
not a laughing matter. Then he thought of the two young men 
inside, of Michael Stewart, serious and hard-working, more 
clever than his quiet demeanor would suggest, and he thought 
of Captain VanZandt, and the strength of character all the 
VanZandts had, and the laughter was reassuring. It was just 
as well, however, that no one else heard. 
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Victoria was tired, and she had been upset for the past few 
days, but she couldn’t help smiling at the earnest young face 
in front of her. The little girl’s expression was a mixture of 
excitement, uncertainty, and shyness, and the combination was 
more than Victoria could resist. In spite of her weariness, she 
smiled. 

“What is it, Sarah?” 

“Miss Creighton, could you tell me something about the 
lesson?” The girl asked, her eyes darting from Victoria’s face 
to her clothes. 

“What about it? Some of the vocabulary?” 

“Oh, no, not the words, but...” She was suddenly more 

. shy, embarrassed. Z 

“What, then?” Victoria asked gently. 

“About the food at the party...” the girl whispered. “I 
didn’t know what some of the things were, and q don’t know 
if it’s true, that people eat so much.. 

“Why, of course it’s true,” Victoria replied. 

“But not the part about other people, servings, that there 
are them, too, is it?” 

“What?” Victoria took a moment to sort out what the girl 
had said. “Oh, the servants,” she said. 
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“No, the servings, so much food,” the girl corrected her. 

“Oh, I see. Yes, it’s true, Sar: 

“All those different things, also?” 

“Why, yes,” Victoria said, growing abit tired of the child’s 
disbelief. “Don’t you have more than one thing on the dinner 
table? Soup, fish, meat, vegetables?” The girl hesitated. then, 
her head down, she picked up her book and stepped back. 
“Sarah...” Victoria raised her hand slightly, as if reaching for 
the girl, ‘then changed her mind. The scene in the book 
had been a banquet. Of course it would be different for this 
child. When Sarah’s family entertained: ..a wave of shame 
poured over Victoria. How could she be so stupid, so insen- 
sitive? 

Images leaped to her mind, images from the pages of Jacob 
Riis’ book, of crowded houses and people sleeping six and 
eight to a room, on mattresses of ticking laid on the cold floor, 
of children wide-eyed and shrunken with hunger. And she had 
forgotten, she had chosen to forget the gulf that existed between 
them and herself. 

Victoria left the classroom and went downstairs slowly, her 
thoughts confused. She knew she had no real reason for shame. 
But she had begun to take things for granted, there was no 
gainsaying that. Impulsively, Victoria stopped at the door to 
the clinic, gathered herself together, and went in without even 
knocking. Dr. Baer was sitting at his small desk, his back to 
her, hunched over some papers. “Excuse me,” she said. “I 
hope I’m not disturbing you.” 

He turned in his chair slightly, looking up at her through 
his spectacles, and nodded. “In a moment,” he said. She was 
surprised to see him wearing spectacles. Somehow they made 
him look older, yet more vulnerable. 

“Yes,” he said, turning toward her again, but remaining in 
the chair. “Ah, Miss Creighton. What can I do for you?” 

“Well... I just, I just stopped in...” Victoria felt flustered. 

“A social call? Please, sit down. I should rise, but I am 
rather weary,” Dr. Baer said, indicating the chair alongside the 
desk. Victoria hesitated, then sat down. , 

“T hope I’m not interrupting,” she said. 

“Of course you are. But you are welcome,” he said, re- 
moving his spectacles and rubbing the bridge of his nose with 
his fingers. “The work will wait. I would offer you some tea, 
but I have none right now.” - 

“Oh, it’s not necessary,’ ’ Victoria replied before she realized 
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he was joking. “I...I thought I would ask how things are 
going with your tenement action.” 

“Oh? You’re still interested in that? This sort of thing must 
be amusing to relate at a dinner party.” 

“You’re not being fair, Doctor. I merely—” 

“Yes, I know,” Dr. Baer interrupted her. “You merely 
asked. Thank you for your interest, Miss Creighton, but I do 
have some things to attend to, so unless there’s something 
else. a 

Victoria rose and started toward the door, then turned to 
face him. “I think you owe me an apology,” she said firmly. 
“T may be new to all of this, and I may not know very much 
of what’s going on, but that doesn’t mean'I don’t care. 

“Ts the fact that I’m not poor to be held against me? Surely, 
Doctor Baer, you wouldn’t do that. Not you, with your ex- 
pensive practice uptown. It’s admirable you volunteer your 
time, but I don’t think you have the right to criticize me. You 
don’t go hungry, do you?” 

“Only when I forget to eat,” he said, unconcerned. “But 
you misunderstand me, Miss Creighton. I think wealth is a 
wonderful thing: But...” He shook his head suddenly. “I don’t 
care to discuss it further now. If you’ll forgive me...” 

“You have no right to dismiss me that way,” Victoria said, 
her voice rising. “You have no right.to assume my interest 
isn’t sincere.” ‘ 

“T think I have that right, Miss Creighton,” he said. “So 
long as you come here once a week—” 

“Twice, now,” Victoria interjected. 

“Twice a week. So long as you do only that, and go back 
to your cloistered world, so long as you perform your Christian 
duty in such a manner, then I am inclined to say thank you. 
But I do not forget the manner in which you support your 
ideals.” 

“Dr. Baer, you are insufferable. You think you have the 
right to decide who should do what? By. what right—” 

“Your father owns cotton mills, doesn’t he?” 

Victoria nodded, confused. 

“Who works in these mills, Miss Creighton? Men, women— 
and little children, too. Ten years old, in all of the mills, they 
work ten or twelve hours every day. When they’re twelve or 
thirteen, these... children are old.” 

“You... you can’t hold me responsible for that. I can’t help 
it if—” 
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“No, Miss Creighton, you can’t help it,” David Baer said 
wearily. 

“7... my father’s mills are the best in the country,” Victoria 
said defensively. 

“Children work there?” 

“Yes. But not ten or twelve hours a day. No more than 
eight hours, and none under twelve years of age. There are” 
schools for those children, too, and—” 

“TI see. Your family is one of the benevolent ones,” he said. 
“Please. If I have offended you, I will apologize. I am quite 
tired, and your: interest in the tenement question strikes 
me.... Well, no matter.” 

. “J think it does matter,” Victoria said. 

“Tt isn’t my business. I shouldn’t have spoken. I apologize 
to you,” Dr. Baer said. “Now, if you will excuse me...” He 
turned his back to her and settled himself in the chair again. 

“J will not be dismissed so easily. I wish an explanation for 
your attitude,” Victoria said, more reasonably. “I don’t think 
that’s too much to ask.” 

“Miss Creighton, I have apologized. Is this really neces- 
sary?” ; 

“Yes, I think it is,” she said firmly. 

“Very well. Miss Creighton, let me explain to you the prob- 
lem with the tenements.” 

“] think I understand that, Dr. Baer. They are badly lit, 
they are overcrowded, airless, and lacking in proper sanitation 
facilities. Am I correct?” 

“You are correct. But the problem in eliminating them is 
more complicated. Those which exist will continue to do so. 
There is no question about that. But we are trying to see that 
in the future the houses will be better, not with the same evils 
as these tenements. In order to do this,” Dr. Baer continued, 
lecturing with exaggerated patience, “we must convince the 
legislature to pass an ordinance banning tenements. But there 
are many who prefer the construction codes not be changed.. 
The tenements are cheap to build, and very profitable. Many 
people who own these buildings, who profit from the misery 
of their tenants, may be known to you, Miss Creighton. They 
are among some of our, shall we say better families?” 

“And you hold me responsible for that?” Victoria asked. 

“Not you personally, no. But I can’t help think that some 
of the same people who make donations to the Settlement 
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House, for the betterment of those less fortunate, as they like 
to put it, are the same ones who own those tenements, who 
suck the blood of the poor.” 

--“Those are harsh words,” Victoria said angrily. 

“Harsh words, Miss Creighton? You may think that way, 
if you like. But I have had all the hypocrisy I can take.” 

“And what would you have me do?” Victoria demanded, 
her voice rising to match his. “Would you have me become 
poor? Would it make things better if there were more poor 
people? Why should I apologize for making a gesture, for 
trying to help?” 

“Because it is just that,” David Baer said. “It is only a 
gesture.” 

“But... you can’t, you shouldn’t judge me by those who 
own these tenements.” 

“Of course. What else would I expect her to say,” Dr. Baer 
asked himself out loud. “She doesn’t know. How could I expect 
her to understand?” 

“Doesn’t know what?” Victoria asked. 

“Have you seen a tenement, Miss Creighton?” 

“Why, ee, 

“Have you been in the apartments where these people live, 
these people you teach in your classroom? Of course not,” he 
said 


“I haven’t been invited,” Victoria said, smiling suddenly. 
He looked at her for a moment, then his features softened, and 
abruptly he was laughing. Victoria began to laugh with him. 

“Then you shall have an invitation, Miss Creighton,” Dr. 
Baer said. “You shall accompany me on my rounds, one day, 
if you think you’re up to it, that is.” 

“I’m sure I’m up to it,” Victoria replied, with more certainty 
than she felt. “If you’ll be so good as to tell me when?” 

“At your convenience, of course,” he said with exaggerated 
courtesy. 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t think of putting you out,” she replied, 
in kind. It was difficult to tell if they were joking with one 
another, or if there was an animosity between them. Perhaps, 
Victoria thought, there was something of both. 

“Then next week,” ‘he said. “You’re here on Thursday? 
Then you can accompany me after your classes. Will that be 
satisfactory?” 

“Why... yes, thank you. What time would that be?” 
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“What time do you finish your business upstairs?” 

“At three-thirty, usually. But I meant how long would it 
be, afterward.” 

“T’ll see to it that you can be uptown.by’six.” 

“T’ll have to tell my driver,” Victoria explained. “There’s 
no point in having him simply sit there for hours.” 

“Of course not,” Dr. Baer said. “Then we shall look forward 
to next week, and the opportunity to take you on a bit of a 
sightseeing tour.” 

“I shall look forward to it as well,” Victoria replied. She 
allowed herself.a small smile, savoring for just a moment the 
feeling she had shown Dr. David Baer something he hadn’t 
expected. By the time she reached the street she was no longer 
smiling. Dr. Baer had been right. She really didn’t want to 
know the truth of life here on the Lower East Side. She had 
only read about it, and talked to people about it. But she hadn’t 
really seen for herself. And yet she knew there was no reason 
to be frightened. She knew she wouldn’t be hurt, that there 
would be no danger. Perhaps, she thought, it was simply that 
she preferred not to know the truth, that she lacked the emo- 
tional fortitude to see things as they were. If that were the 
case, she thought, then it was time she grew up. 


re 

Victoria sat at the breakfast table, waiting for the footman 
to return with word that her horse would be ready when she 
reached the park. Since Andrew Creighton rarely rode, and 
Louise much preferred the comfort of a carriage, they hadn’t 
maintained riding horses in the city. But Victoria wouldn’t 
give up her morning rides completely, not with such easy 
access to Central Park and its miles of wooded paths. Her 
arrangement with one of the stables west of the park had suf- 
ficed, although the mounts weren *t as good as those she rode 
at Rhinebeck. 

“Good morning, dear. Have you finished eating?” 

“T thought you’d be at the office, Father,” Victoria replied. 
“Did you oversleep?” She knew it was a few minutes past nine. 

“No, I confess I was hoping we could talk a little,” Andrew 
Creighton said, taking his usual place at the table. He rang the 
small bell, and waited until after the maid had come to find 
out what he wanted to eat before turning back to Victoria. 

“How are you this morning?” he asked. 

“T’'m fine, and flattered, too.” 

“Flattered?” 

“Well, sir, a handsome man has just told me that he deferred 
going to his office just for the chance to talk to me,” Victoria 
said teasingly. 
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“T’ve spent much less time with you than I should have, 
my dear. Certainly less than I'd have liked.” 

“¥ know how busy you’ ve been, father,” Victoria said, rising 
and going to him. She kissed her father on the cheek, and 
awkwardly hugged him for a moment before sitting down 
again. 

“You’ve been away so much,” Andrew Creighton said. 
“Sometimes I feel I don’t know you at all. Every now and 
then,” he continued, with a warm smile, “I see you, at one of 
the dances, from a distance, and I’m taken aback. I look and 
wonder who that beautiful young woman is. Then I realize it’s 
my daughter, and I don’t know whether to burst with pride, 
or think I’m growing old.” 

“You'll never grow old,” Victoria said, placing her hand 
on her father’s. But she could see the darkness under his eyes, 
and the lines in his face. She knew something was troubling 
him 


“How is everything going? The business, I mean.” Victoria 
asked. 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Just curious. You may remember there was a time when 
you talked to me about business.” 

“You were just a child then. And as I recall, you sat and 
nodded your head, but I think you just liked to hear me talk.” 

“But I listened,” Victoria said. “And I learned a few things. 
At least other people have thought. so.” 

“And who would that be?” 

“Well, a number of people,” Victoria said, flustered for a 
moment. “In Europe, you know, women sometimes carry on 
conversations with men, at least the ones in Anne’s set did.” 

“Ah, of course. Anne’s set. Well, they’re a bit. . . different, 
aren’t they?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Still,” Andrew Creighton went on, “It’s silly to assume 
because a woman’s attractive, as-you are, that she isn’t capable 
of thinking.” 

“Very silly,” Victoria agreed. “So silly, in fact, that if 
you’re not careful, Plt learn all your business secrets.” 

“Tf there are any secrets I have, then I don’t know about 
them,” Andrew: Creighton said wryly. = 

“Now you're teasing me.” 

“T wish I were, but it’s the truth. This business is beyond 
me.” 
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“But you’re part of it, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, yes. Even have an investment in it. That is, I’m to 
have once everything is settled. But in truth I know nothing.” 

“But that doesn’t sound...I mean...” Victoria stopped 
herself. 

“T know what you mean,” her father said. “But I’ve no real 
choice. An opportunity like this doesn’t come along often. 
J. P. Morgan made a few mistakes in his life, but he made 
them when he was very young. It’s been a long time since he 
did anything that didn’t make a tidy profit.” 

“Everyone says that,” Victoria agreed. 

Creighton seemed to think for a moment, then sighed. “But, 
if you want to know anything about his scheme, you’ll have 
to go elsewhere. You might ask Phillip, as a matter of fact.” 

“Would he know so much more than you?” 

“He and his father are much more in the middle of this thing 
than I am. What bothers me. ... Well, never mind. I meant to 
ask you, when I came in, about you and Phillip.” 

“What about us?” 

“Well,” her father said, “Phillip did propose to you. I must 
say, I was annoyed to hear it finally from Louise, rather than 
from the young man. Or from you.” 

“I... 1 wasn’t sure what to say about it,” Victoria told him. 

“We could have discussed: it. Unless you felt you didn’t 
want to,” 

“Don’t be silly,” she said, trying to smile. “Te 8 just that, 
well, I can’t say that Phillip surprised me, but. . 

“You're interested in Jason VanZandt, aren ‘tyou?” he asked 
after a moment. “You’ve seen a great deal of him.” 

“I suppose so. But I’ve seen a great deal of Phillip, too.” 

“And which one is it?” 

“It isn’t so simple,” she said. This was the moment, she 
knew. She could ask him now, she could learn how much of 
what Louise had said was true. But Victoria couldn’t bring 
herself to do it. She knew her father would never tolerate the 
idea that she might marry to ensure his well-being. 

“I can’t help feeling you’ve more of an interest in Van- 
Zandt,” he was saying. “That incident the other evening...” 

“Phillip had too much to drink. He’s inclined to be jealous.” 

Neither of them spoke for a few minutes. Victoria stared 
at her nearly empty cup of coffee, and her father concentrated 
on the remains of his breakfast. Finally, he broke the silence. 

“] don’t mean to be so persistent. It’s just that I’m concerned 
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for you. And it’s only natural that I should want to know your 
feelings toward Phillip. Do you Jove him?” 

“| don’t know...” 

“Victoria, I don’t want you to feel there’s pressure being 
put on you. I think... .I think Phillip would be a devoted hus- 
band, and I think you’d be good for him. But that’s not to say 
I think you should accept his proposal.” 

“I understand that.” 

“Well, just remember that it isn’t right to keep a young man 
waiting too long.” 

“I don’t mean to keep him waiting, but, well, I'd like to 
be more sure of my feelings,” Victoria said. 

“Naturally,” her father agreed. “Phillip is impulsive, it’s 
true, but he’s young, and he doesn’t have any responsibilities. 
I’m sure he’ll get over that. And I know he’d provide very well 
for you, dear.” 

Victoria nodded slowly, trying to think clearly. “I suppose 
T’ll have to decide. very soon, then, won’t I?” 

“Yes. I’d say so.” Andrew Creighton looked at his daughter 
and wondered why he should feel this sense of melancholy, 
when he knew he should be happy. 


oe 

“I suppose it’s necessary,” Michael Stewart said. “But 1 
confess, having all this responsibility weighs on me.” 

“You'll manage. I’m not worried,” Jason replied. 

“Have you spoken to Victoria?” 

“Are you starting that again?” 

“T think you owe it to her, Jason, not to go off again without 
talking to. her.” 

“I don’t know what to say to her.” 

“Why not just tell her you love her, that you want to marry 
her, and see what she says?” : 

“You’ve a quick tongue, Michael Stewart,” Jason said, his 
anger only half-serious. 

“I’m sorry. Even if you are older than me, Jason, there are 
times I feel I should be looking after you.’ 

“Well, perhaps you’re right. I will talk to Victoria.” 

“And then to Newport?” 

“Yes. Then on to Boston,” Jason said. “I’ll go to London 
on the Nancy.” 

“The Nancy? Why not one of our own ships?” 

“Because I want to study her engines. Captain Howard is 
an old friend, and I’m sure he’ll let me spend some time in 
the engine room. Ian Cragie told me some of the modifications 
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he was making were to the same design as the Nancy’s.” 

“Ts that ethical?” Michael asked, smiling. 

“Perhaps not, but it’s good business.” 

“How long do you think you’ll be gone?” 

“A few weeks, no more than that, I hope. But unless ’m 
needed here, I’ll go directly to Virginia when I return. I want 
the construction to start as soon as possible.” 

“All this back and forth, Jason—” 

“Michael, the ship ‘has to sail under the American flag, you 
know that. And if we build her overseas, we'll run afoul of 
the merchant marine laws. But I want Ian to be able to build 
and install the engines with his own people, in England. And 
the only way I can see of doing all that is to build the hull 
here, and sail her across for the engines.” 

“You've explained that before,” Michael said. “But it still 
seems like—” 

“It’s the only way,” Jason told him quietly. “And now. I’ve 
gone over these schedules again-—” 

“I’ve looked at them, too,” Michael said. “The critical time 
is going to be in March.” 

“Well, we’ll hope for the best. This other business may be 
cleared up by then.” 

“¥ think it will be, but it won’t change things very much,” 
Michael said. 

“You have a suspicion?” 

“J want to wait until I’m sure,” the younger man said. 

“But damn it, Michael, if someone’s stealing from us—” 

- “Pil handle it my way Jason. You build your ship—take 
care of our future. While you’re doing that, I'll take care of 
the present. Fair enough?” 

“I couldn’t ask for, or get, a better partner,” Jason said 
earnestly. : 

“Junior partner, of course,” Michael replied, smiling. Then 
he added, “Are you going to ask Victoria to marry you?” 

“Stop it!” Jason snapped. “You and Elaine both. ... 1 can’t 
ask her to marry me. What if things go badly, if we lose our 
gamble? Would you have Victoria sitting in a room somewhere, 
waiting for me to return from a voyage, so we could have a 
few days before I sailed again? A ship’s captain doesn’t get 
rich; you know that.” 

“Perhaps Victoria doesn’t need to be rich.” 

“She’s never known anything else. She’s lived that way all 
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her life. I can’t ask her to risk everything. If we failed, Michael, 
I'd never be able to live with myself.” 

“I think you’re wrong, Jason.” 

“Perhaps, but that’s the way it is.” 

“Are you going to tell her?” 

“Tl tell her something. But I’m damned if I know what to 
say...” 


mae 


He sat gripping the reins tightly, controlling the horse’s 
restlessness. It was nearly ten, and he had been beside the path 
in Central Park for half an hour. He wasn’t even sure she would 
come, or that she would be alone. Jason still didn’t know what 
he would say to her. The sun was shining with more brightness 
than warmth this morning, the trees still bearing some leaves, 
the colors long since turned from green to bright orange, red, 
and yellow, and now to brown. Those blown from their 
branches lay in soft thick clusters along the paths. Beyond a 
nearby rise was the sheep meadow, a broad swath of the park 
where, under the care of city employees, a flock of sheep were 
grazed. Someone had thought it beneficial to give city children 
an opportunity to see live animals. Jason could hear them 
bleating, from time to time, and the high-pitched bark of a 
dog. 

He had almost decided she wasn’t coming when he saw 
her. At a distance, it took him a moment or two to be sure. 
He noticed the way she sat, her back straight, moving easily 
with her mount. He couldn’t see her gray eyes, except in his 
mind, her fair skin, her mouth slightly open, perhaps, as she 
prepared to urge her horse into a fast trot or a gallop. He was 
a little surprised that she seemed content to allow the animal 
to walk. 
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Wher she was about thirty yards from him, Jason started 
forward, timing himself so they would cross paths. He knew 
she saw him approaching, but she didn’t alter her horse’s pace 
until he was alongside. Then they both halted. 

“Pve been waiting for you,” he said. “I wanted to talk to 
you, alone. I suppose I should have sent a message, or used 
the telephone . . 

“You might have,” she agreed. 

“Are you angry with me?” he asked. “About that business 
the other night with Ennis?” 

“Phillip was more responsible for that than you.” 

“Then it’s something else. But you are angry with me,” 
Jason persisted. 

“Is there something you wanted to say to me? Some special 
reason for choosing to meet me here like this?” 

“Yes. But it’s difficult,” he answered. 

“I’m sure it is,” Victoria said, letting her horse resume its 
walk. 

They were silent for a few moments, the horses alternately 
walking and trotting as the mood struck them, moving along 
the sun-dappled path. 

“I’m going away again,” Jason said finally. “I...1ll be 
leaving very soon, and I didn’t want to go this time without 
a proper goodbye.” 

“That’s very thoughtful of you.” 

“Victoria, | don’t know why da ’re angry, why there’s this 
coldness on your part... . Unless. . 

“Yes?” . 

“Damn!” Jason was suddenly angry. “Victoria, what I want 
to say isn’t easy—it’s impossible. | can’t say what I want; I 
have no right!” 

“No right to what?” she asked. 

“To tell you how I feel, to....Can we get down off these 
horses so we can speak without my having to turn around 
constantly?” Jason exploded in frustration. Victoria stared at 
him for a moment, and then the two of them began to laugh. 

He dismounted and helped her off, taking her by the waist 
and setting her gently on the ground. It was the second time 
he had held her in his arms, except for when they had danced, 
only the second time. He remembered that summer afternoon, 
when they’d sailed on the Hudson, remembered their walk 
through the woods, and how light she had been in his. arms, 
how warm, and how much he wanted to-hold her then, as now. 
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He led the horses, and Victoria walked alongside him, nei- 
ther of them -speaking until they were off the path and in a 
small glade. Jason tied the horses to a downed tree limb, then 
went to Victoria, who had taken a few steps away. He stood 
behind her for a moment, gathering his thoughts, wishing once 
more that things were different, that he could trust himself, 
trust his feelings. 

“Victoria...” She turned to look at him, and he found he 
couldn’t look directly into her eyes without feeling more than 
he wanted to feel, more than would permit him to say what 
he should say. : 

“Victoria, these past few months that we’ve known each 
other... . It’s been such a short time, really.” 

“Tt hasn’t seemed short to me,” she said quietly. 

“No, I didn’t mean that. But I’ve been away so much. 
We’ve been with each other so little.. ” 

“There wasn’t much choice about that, was there?” she 
asked. 

“No. Very little choice. Victoria, I don’t know how to say 
this, but I suppose, well...” 

“Jason, you’ve no obligation to say anything at all to me,” 
she interrupted. 

“Phillip Ennis asked for your hand,” Jason said. 

“Ves,” 4 

“Have you agreed?” 

“T haven’t said anything, yet.” 

“You don’t love him,” Jason said quietly. 

“Is that why you waited for me? To ask me that?” 

“No. No, I’m here because... Oh, damn it, I can’t say what 
I want to. I have no right.” 

“I'll give you the right, then,” she said, looking into his 
eyes. “Say whatever it is.” She held her breath. 

“Victoria, I love you.” He spoke softly, gently, with a 
sadness she didn’t understand. 

“And I love you, Jason,” she replied, conscious of the tears 
of joy that were forcing their way into her eyes. For a moment 
they stood apart, and then Victoria was in his arms. She felt 
his strength encircling her, and her lips touched his. Her hands 
reached up, around his neck to his face, then their mouths were 
open. She felt the passion and desire rising stronger in her, and 
she felt as though this moment might be the rest of her life, 
and she’d never want more, And as suddenly as she had found 
herself in his arms, they were apart. 
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“T shouldn’t have said that, Victoria. I had no right to speak 
that way,” Jason said. “I... I’m not free, Victoria.” 

“Not. ... You mean?” 

“No, nothing like that,” he said.quickly, realizing how his 
words had sounded as he saw the expression on her face. “It’s 
just that there are other obligations, responsibilities...” 

“Jason, before you drive me out of my mind, will you sit 
down and tell me exactly what you’re talking about?” 

He didn’t sit. But he did explain, haltingly. He walked back 
and forth in the small glade, while Victoria stood still, listening 
and trying to think of an argument to change his mind, while 
wondering if her position wasn’t exactly like his. 

“You know I’m responsible for the business now, but it 
goes beyond that. I mean, it’s more than a business, more than 
money. So many people depend on us. Do you understand?” 

Victoria nodded, and he went on. “It isn’t just keeping the 
business going. That would be hard enough, but it will never~ 
grow this way. And it must, because if it doesn’t, then sooner 
or later it will fall apart...” He looked at her and shook his 
head. “I’m rambling, babbling, aren’t 1?” 

“I’m afraid you are,” Victoria said. “Other than that you’re 
concerned about your business, I don’t know what you’re trying 
totell me.” 

“Victoria, I may be a poor man inside a year,” Jason said 
finally. 

“Is the business so bad, then? You just said it could be kept 
going, at least I think that’s what I heard you say,” she replied. 

“J also said it wouldn’t grow. Victoria, I can’t let it shrink 
away, not after all these years, these generations. I’ve an idea, 
a dream, if you will....There’s a chance I can make things 
happen differently. But it’s a terrible risk,” Jason said with 
intensity. “If I fail, I’ have nothing. Do you understand, 
now?” 

“T think so,” Victoria said. “But I want you to say it clearly, 
without any equivocation, Jason. I think I’m entitled to that.” 

“That, and much more,” he agreed. “Victoria, I love you. 
But I can’t ask you to marry me, the way another man might. 
My future is much too uncertain, I~” 

“Pm not worried about the future, not that way,” Victoria 
said. “ 

“But I am. J couldn’t ask you to marry me, unless I knew 
that I could provide for you...” 

“Jason—’ 
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“No, no.” He held his hand up to stop her. “You can say 
that easily enough, and I want to believe it wouldn’t matter. 
But I know what it is to live a different kind of life, ’'ve seen 
it close hand. I’ve been in rich and poor houses all over, at 
one time or another. It’s a different life, Victoria, believe me.” 

“You’re exaggerating, Jason,” she replied. “You had your 
say; now let me finish. Are you telling me if this project of 
yours, whatever it is, fails, you'll be destitute? You won’t have 
enough money to put food on the table or keep a roof over 
your head?” 

" “{ suppose I could go back to sea. But I pledged to myself 
that I'd not take a wife when I was still sailing, when I'd be 
away from her so much of the time—” 

“That didn’t seem to bother your mother greatly,” Victoria 
said. “And with all of the traveling you do now, would it be 
so different if you were sailing?” 

“Yes,” Jason said sharply. “My mind’s made up on this. 
I won’t ask you to share these uncertainties. I can’t embark... I 
can’t ask you to marry me, Victoria, until 1 feel more sure of 
my future.” 

“T see,” she replied after a moment. The anger she felt had 
turned to disappointment and resignation. She was hurt by his 
assumption that she wouldn’t be able to manage without luxury, 
but she knew there was some truth to it. She had shielded her 
eyes from the realities around her at the Henry Street Settlement 
House; perhaps she was reacting romantically now. 

“I suppose, then, there’s nothing else to say.” Victoria was 
suddenly anxious to be alone. 

“I wish I could ask you to wait for me, Victoria. I wish | 
could tell you that in a week, or a month, or even a year, Id 
be able to take care of you properly. But I can’t. I’m building 
a new ship, Victoria. Bigger and faster than any other cargo 
ship. The first of a fleet, I hope. It will take everything I have 
to build it.” Jason paused, looking up at the sky. 

“Go on,” she said quietly, when he seemed to have stopped. 

“ye been around the world, Victoria, on ships that bore 
my family’s flag. And I was always proud of that. The 
VanZandt flag, the flag my grandfather first raised, that my 
father sailed under. And now I can watch our fleet shrink to 
nothing, or I can make it grow. And by God, I want it to grow. 
I want it to be the biggest and the best fleet in the world. . ae 

“It’s a fine dream, Jason,” Victoria said. 
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“A dream that may not become reality. But I’ve got to try, 
Victoria. I couldn’t live with myself if I didn’t.” 

“T understand.” She knew what he felt, and she understood 
her own feelings better, too. She had her responsibilities. Her 
father hadn’t intended to influence her, but his concern for his 
position with Charles Ennis’s business dealings with 
J. P. Morgan had been quite clear, as was his irritation. It was 
clear enough what she had to do. “Perhaps we’re both . . . trapped 
in our obligations,” Victoria said to him. 

“You mean Ennis?” 

SYeSy" 

“Are you going to marry him?” Jason asked after a moment. 

“F don’t know. When are you leaving?” 

“The day after tomorrow.” 

“You’re giving me more notice this time,” she said, with 
a slight smile. 

“If I hadn’t found you here today, I'd have come back 
tomorrow morning.” 

“And if I hadn’t been here then?” 

- “I'd still have seen you, explained .. .” Jason looked at her 
carefully, and Victoria found that she could read. many things 
in his face, and she was surprised, because until this moment, 
he had seemed too contained to allow his feelings to show. 

“Victoria, I love you.” 

“And I love you, too,” she replied. Jason held out his hands 
to her, and she took them, then slowly moved closer. They 
held one another for a long moment, and then Jason pulled 
away again. 

“This is too painful,” he said. 

Victoria nodded. There was nothing more she could say. 
Blinking back tears, she allowed him to help her up onto her 
saddle. Then, before he could mount, Victoria kicked her horse 
and urged it forward intoarun. — 

She looked back, once, and saw him, still standing in the 
small glade, looking after her. Victoria wanted to rein in her 
horse, wanted, to turn and go back to him, but she couldn’t. 
Not now. Perhaps not ever. 
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For two full days Victoria stayed in her room, and it was 
only, Corky’s reassurance that kept her father from sending for 
a doctor. “She’ll be up and around in a few days,” Corky told 
Andrew Creighton. “It’s nothing serious.” 

She had ‘other words for Victoria. “You’ll get very little 
sympathy from me. I’ve seen this too often with your aunt not 
to know the truth of the matter. It don’t make no difference 
if he comes back or not, or even what happened. Just about 
everybody is hurt like you feel, and the only thing for it is to 
get up and be about your business.” 

Victoria knew Corky was right, but at first she didn’t have 
enough spirit to acknowledge it. Jason was gone. Perhaps he 
didn’t love her as much as she cared for him. She couldn’t 
have simply left, the way he did. Or could she? Victoria didn’t 
really know what she would have answered if he had proposed. 
Could she have turned her back on her father? Still, it didn’t 
really matter. Jason had already made the decision. 

When she emerged from her isolation, it was to return to 
her responsibilities. But she was already in the carriage on her 
way downtown before she remembered her promise to David 
Baer. She was dressed all wrong. In an effort to cheer herself 
up, she had worn one of her brighter outfits, a pale green 
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matching skirt and jacket, with white velvet trim, and a hat 
that perched precariously on her piled-up hair. It was a far cry 
from the severe navy shirt and the white shirtwaist Lillian Wald 
customarily wore. 

Victoria’s first class went smoothly, although she wasn’t 
as intent as usual. Her after-school group arrived promptly, 
settling quickly into their seats. She knew they had been laugh- 
ing and playing only a moment before, and yet they sat so 
quietly, expectant. This wasn’t a regular school, and her stu- 
dents didn’t have to attend. That was sometimes painfully clear, 
whenever one of them failed to appear, and wasn’t seen again. 
For several weeks Victoria had been hoping one of these, the 
little girl Sarah, might return. She had thought of asking Rachel 
Wolfe about her, but for some reason felt uncomfortable about 
doing so. She might be meddling, prying into things that 
weren’t her concern. And yet, the girl was one of her students; 


perhaps she could help. 


In Dr. Baer’s office, Victoria regretted her decision to have 
her carriage return for her hours later than usual. Her class had 
been over for twenty minutes, and there was still no sign of 
Dr. Baer. She decided she wouldn’t wait any longer. She was 
still disturbed about her own problems and didn’t feel ready 
to involve herself in those Dr. Baer was concerned about. 
Tenements had been a fact of life in New York for many years, 
and doubtless would be for years to come. Victoria got as far 
as Lillian Wald’s office. David Baer was just emerging, a 
scowl on his dark features. 

“Good afternoon,” she greeted him. “I hope—” She said 
nothing more, as he grunted and walked past her to his office. 
Victoria stood still-for a moment, then followed him. 

“Do you want an apology for my rudeness?” David Baer 
asked when she entered the room. 

“Of course not,” she said evenly. “Perhaps you’ ve forgotten 
we had an appointment this afternoon?” 

“An appointment? Ah...” He nodded. “Now I do owe you 
an apology. Two, in fact. First, I admit I forgot. Second, I 
admit I did not expect you. But here you are. Please, sit down. 
I have only a few visits left for today, and I will be ready in 
only a moment.” 

It was more than a moment. Victoria waited as patiently 
as she could, sneaking a look at the clock on the office wall, 
wondering when the afternoon would be over, and whether she 
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would be wandering this neighborhood after dark. Still, the 
carriage would be waiting for her, and she was sure Dr. Baer 
would bring her back to the Settlement House. 

“All right,” he said, finally rising from his desk and re- 
moving his spectacles. “Now we can go.” 

David Baer walked quickly, almost as if he wanted to pass 
through the streets without seeing what was around him. Vic- 
toria, however, was both fascinated and repelled by what she 
saw. It was so different, being here on the sidewalk, pushing 
past the crowds and the pushcarts, the stores with merchandise 
overflowing onto the sidewalk, children running past, and the 
odors of cramped quarters and poverty. The women wore ker- 
chiefs and foreign-looking skirts that brushed the ground; most 
of the men were bearded and wore dark clothes and black hats 
or skullcaps. 

“They call this Jewtown,” David Baer said, smiling tightly. 
She hadn’t realized he had slowed his pace, making it easier 
for her to keep up. “But to these people it is home or the Tenth 
Ward. It’s said to be the most crowded area of the city. Rather 
a dubious distinction, don’t you think?” 

“It seems...” 

“Ves?” 

“J don’t know what it is I want to say,” Victoria admitted. 
“Of course I’ve come through this neighborhood on the way 
to the Settlement House, but it seems so different now.” 

“A great deal depends upon the height from which one looks 
at things,” he said. Victoria looked at him carefully, but there 
was nothing in his expression to indicate he was mocking her. 

The buildings on either side of the street were narrow ten- 
ements, rising three, four even five stories high; most with 
stores at the street level. The few without stores, had’ small 
windows only inches above the sidewalk, in their basement 
apartments. 

“Here, we turn here,” Dr. Baer said. He held the heavy 
door open for her and Victoria stepped inside, then waited for 
him. She felt as though she’d entered a cave. Precious little 
light seeped in through the grimy glass panel in the front door. 

-” Dr. Baer led the way up the dark, cramped stairway toward 
the rear of the building. Victoria walked as close to the center 
of the stairs as she could, rather than touch the banister or the 
wall. The wooden steps clattered under their leather-shod feet. 
At least, she thought, there were gas jets which could be lit 
at night. By the time they had reached the second flight there 
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was barely enough light for her to see the shape of David Baer 
ahead of her. The apartment they sought, one of four on the 
third floor, faced the rear of the building. Dr. Baer knocked, 
and they waited for several minutes before a soft voice asked 
who it was. 

_’ “Dr. Baer,” he answered. There was a quick turn of a lock, 
and the door was pulled open. They entered a tiny foyer in the 
gloomy apartment, and Victoria followed David Baer the few 
steps into the kitchen. A black wood stove stood in the corner, 
and next to it a sink. There was a small icebox against one of 
the walls, and in the center of the room was a plain wooden 
table with four equally plain wooden chairs. Opposite the stove 
was a narrow cot, and next to it, a table with a sewing machine. 
The room was too small for so much furniture, and the ceiling 
was so low that Victoria thought she could touch it by stretching 
up her arm. There were no windows, and what little light there 
was came from an open doorway. 

“How is she?’ Dr. Baer asked softly. Victoria turned to 
look at the child who had opened the door for them, and was 
surprised to recognize her. 

“Sarah!” she exclaimed. “What are you doing here?” 

“You know her?” Dr. Baer asked. 

“Sarah is one of my students,” Victoria said. “One of my 
best students.” She expected a smile from the girl, but there 
was only concern on the child’s pale face, and her eyes never 
left David Baer. 

“She’s sleeping now,” Sarah said softly, in her accented 
English. 

“And the fever?” he asked gently. 

“Not so bad as yesterday.” 

“T’ll look at her, now. You gave her the medicine?” The 
child didn’t answer, and the doctor sighed. 

“You stay here..I’ll go look in.” The girl was hesitant, but 
she let him go through into the next room without following. 
Victoria remained in the. kitchen. 

“[’m sorry for not being in school, Miss Creighton,” Sarah 
said quietly. 

“Is your mother very sick?” Victoria asked. 

“Doctor says she’s going to get better, but she’s sick now,” 
Sarah answered. 

“How long has she been sick?” 

“In bed for a few days only, but béfore she wasn’t so good 
for a while.” 
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“And you’ve been taking care of her?” 

“My papa goes to work, and my brother, too.” 

“{ didn’t know you had a brother.” 

“Yes, Ma’am. Two. A baby brother, also.” 

“Oh? And where is he?” 

“Inside,” Sarah replied. 

“How old is your baby brother?” 

“He’s not yet two years,” Sarah answered. Then she turned 
her head, listening to the voices from the other room. Victoria 
wanted to ask more, but she realized the child was more con- 
cerned with her mother than with her guest. 

“Miss Creighton?” It was David Baer’s voice, and it sur- 
prised Victoria. Sarah looked at her, and when Victoria started 
toward the open doorway, the child followed. The bedroom, 
too, was dimly lit. A small window was set in the middle of 
one wall of the tiny room. A few feet beyond the window 
Victoria could make out a brick wall, the other side of the 
narrow airshaft. She wondered why they had chosen this glum, 
forbidding room as a bedroom. Surely it wasn’t as important 
for the parlor to be well lit, since generally it was occupied 
only in the evening. 

‘A double bed stood with its head against the wall, so that 
the pale woman lying there was facing Victoria as she entered 
the room. To the left, along the opposite wall, was a small 
bed: The baby was sitting there, watching with great interest. 

“Miss Creighton, this is Mrs. Ackerman, Sarah’s mother,” 
David Baer said with some formality. 

“How do you do,” Victoria said. 

“It is very nice to meet you,” the woman said quietly. It 
was obviously an effort for her to find the words she wanted, 
and Victoria wished that her own grasp of Yiddish was more 
than rudimentary. 

“ft’s nice to meet you, too.” 

“My Sarah, she tells me you help her with the school. | 
have thanks, and you should know, what you teach her, she 
teaches her brother, Yankel.” Victoria was surprised, and won- 
dered whether she had misunderstood. 

“She’s teaching her brother?” Victoria looked at the baby 
on the small bed. 

“Der alte brudder.” Mrs. Ackerman explained. Her older 
brother. Victoria smiled at her own confusion. 

“It’s too bad hé can’t come to the Settlement House,” she : 
said. 
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“He got work,” Mrs. Ackerman replied, with perhaps a 
touch of sadness. : 

“That’s enough,” Dr. Baer said. “Sarah, take your brother 
and wait in the kitchen. I'll examine your mother now.” _ 

Victoria smiled at Mrs. Ackerman, then walked into the 
kitchen, where it now seemed even darker. She thought of 
asking Sarah why the gas jet wasn’t on, but decided against 
it. Perhaps it had something to do with their religion. She 
had learned that the lack of Friday-evening and Saturday 
events was due in part to the restrictions the Jews had for their 
Sabbaths. Although it wasn’t Friday, the absence of gas 
lighting might have something to do with one of their hol- 
idays. 

TAs Victoria became accustomed to the gloom, she saw that 
the kitchen was virtually spotless. Lacking in decoration, it 
nevertheless had been thoroughly cleaned. It was clear the 
family couldn’t afford help, and Mrs. Ackerman was obviously 
too ill to take care of it herself. The question in Victoria’s 
mind was answered when Sarah came from the bedroom car- 
rying her brother, who was nearly a third of her size. Still, she 
managed him easily, putting the baby on the cot before going 
to the sink. 

“Miss Creighton, I have to start the dinner,” Sarah said 
apologetically. “If you could watch the baby so he don’t fall 
‘off the bed...” 

“Of course,” Victoria replied, smiling. “I’d be happy to.” 
She sat down in a chair close to the cot, and alternated making 
faces at the baby, who-seemed bemused by this sudden atten- 
tion, and watching the child who had sat quietly in her class- 
room for these past weeks. 

Sarah moved about the kitchen with great efficiency, and 
Victoria had to remind herself that the child was no more than. 
eight or nine. A Mason jar that seemed too large for her to lift 
was taken from the icebox and put down with a thump on the 
table alongside Victoria, and from the cabinets Sarah produced 
a large pot, some potatoes, and other vegetables. She trans- 
ferred the.contents of the jar into the pot, then peeled potatoes 
and washed the vegetables, cut everything up, and added it to 
the pot. Then she began preparations to light the fire in the 
wood stove, and once the fire was going, Sarah lifted the pot 
from the table to the stove. Victoria couldn’t restrain herself 
and got up to help the child, even though she knew it was 
unnecessary. 
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“You're... you must be a great help to your mother,” Vic-. 
toria said lamely. ; 

“When Mama’s sick I have to stay home to watch my - 
brother, and to cook,” Sarah said. “That’s why I don’t go to 
school.” 

“| understand,” Victoria said, although she wasn’t sure she 
did. That the girl was concerned lest she think she didn’t want 
to go to school was clear enough. But that a child, not yet ten, 
should have to care for a sick mother and a baby was something 
else. 

“Tomorrow, for Shabbas, I'll cook a whole dinner,” Sarah 
went on. “Tante Becky comes to shop for us,” she added. 

“f see.” An aunt would bring them food, Sarah would cook 
it, and the family would enjoy a Sabbath meal. It would be 
silly to voice her objections to the child, or even to her mother. 
The starkness of the room began to oppress her, along with 
the darkness, and she wondered again why the gas hadn’t been 
turned on. Finally, she asked. 

“Not until Papa comes home,” Sarah said, and Victoria 
again kept silent. 

“I'd like to see your room,” Victoria said. She looked with- 
out comprehension as the girl pointed to the corner of the 
kitchen. 

“No, I said I'd like to see the room where you sleep:” 

_ “There,” Sarah said, pointing at the corner again. 

“You sleep there?” The girl nodded. “Isn’t there another 
bedroom? Where does your brother sleep?” Something in her 
voice must have conveyed her thoughts, for the girl seemed 
reluctant to continue. 

“Where does your brother sleep?” Victoria asked again. 

“The baby sleeps with Mama and Papa. Yankel and I sleep 
here,” Sarah éxplained. 

“How old is your brother?” Victoria asked after a moment. 

‘ “Vankel is twelve, already.” 

“And he works with your father?” 

_ “Yes. For two years Yankel is working,” Sarah said, turning 
her attention for a moment to her younger -brother, who had 
begun to move around on the small cot. 

“The two of you sleep there, on that little bed?” Victoria 
asked, afraid to hear the answer. 

“No. By the stove here,” the girl said, pointing at the floor. 

“Then who sleeps there?” Victoria asked, indicating the cot. 
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“There is the boarder,” Sarah answered. “Yankel and me 
sleep here, on a mattress.” 

“But...” Victoria was at-a loss for words. There was ne 
point in telling Sarah it was wrong for her to sleep with her 
twelve-year-old brother, in the same room with a boarder, 
whoever that was. And yet she wanted to say something, any- 
thing... 

“You sleep on the floor?” she said, finally, with less disbe- 
lief in her voice than remained in her mind. 

“Near the stove, it’s warm,” Sarah said. 

Victoria looked at the frail child, now standing on a chair 
so she could see into the heavy pot on the stove, a child of 
nine taking on the responsibilities of the house, a child who 
was pleased that her space on the floor was warm. 

“Sarah, is there anything I can do to help?” Victoria asked. 

“Oh, no, Miss Creighton. Thank you.” The girl smiled. 
“Just watch the baby don’t fall off the bed?” 

“Of course,” Victoria replied. The baby, its chin wet but 
otherwise quite clean, was staring at her as if she were some 
sort of strange creature. Victoria held out her hand, and after 
a moment he reached for her finger, grasped it, then, finally, 
smiled at her. Impulsively, Victoria picked him up and held 
him on her lap. After a moment, he reached for the cameo pin 
on her blouse, as the tiny kitchen slowly became filled with 
the smell of cabbage cooking. 


As they went back down the dark stairs, Victoria could at 
first see nothing. Then, as light from the glass in the front door 
reached them, she could make out David Baer’s silhouette, 
and by the time they emerged into the dusk it was as if the sun 
were still shining, so bright did it seem to her. Victoria took 
a deep breath of the cool evening air, marveling at its freshness 
by contrast with the heavy air of the building they had just left. 

“Well, Miss Creighton?” e 

“What’s Mrs. Ackerman’s condition, Dr. Baer?” 

“Not too good. Not too bad,” he replied. “Under other 
circumstances it wouldn’t be very serious at all. But here...” 

“What do you mean? You’re being terribly vague...” 

“’m sorry. If I were sure she got the medication I pre- 
scribed, if I were sure she got the broth she needs, and the 
warmth, and the rest...” He shrugged his shoulders wearily 
“Tj take you back. Then I have other calls to make.” 
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“No.” 

“Excuse me?” 

“Doctor, you invited me to accompany you. It was prac- 
tically a challenge. Did you think, because of what I saw 
upstairs, I wouldn’t continue?” 

“No, I didn’t think,” David Baer said. “But I watched your 
face upstairs, and I think this trip has already accomplished 
something. You took it very well. I underestimated you again, 
Miss Creighton.” 

“Doctor, there are many things I don’t understand, and you 
are one of them. I do not understand the arrangements upstairs. 
I don’t quite understand why little Sarah’s family should live 
like that. Surely” 

“| was wrong,” David Baer said sharply. “You don’t un- 
derstand at all.” 

“Will you tell me what there is to understand? Why should 
a twelve-year-old boy be made to work? Why shouldn’t he still 
be in school?” 

“He works so he can eat. So his mother can eat. So his little 
sister and his baby brother can eat. It’s very simple,” Dr. Baer 
said. 

“But the father works, doesn’t he?” 

“When he can. But these people don’t work enough, or earn 
enough, to support themselves.” 

“And so they take in a boarder?” 

“To help pay the rent,” he said. “Sarah’s father was probably 
someone else’s boarder once. The men come first. They work, 
they live with another family, they save every penny they can, 
and then they bring their families. Three, four, five years they 
do that.” 

“But they're together now,” Victoria said. 

“Yes, but there are others behind, in the old country. A 
mother, a brother, sisters. They’ll try to bring them over, too.” 

“But it’s so hard. Their lives seem so empty.” 

“It’s better than what they left. And their children will have 
opportunity here. Hope for the future makes up for a great 
deal.” He stopped abruptly. “There is no need for you to ac- 
company me further. I can take you—” 

“I said I would accompany you,” Victoria said. 

“As you wish.” She thought he sounded disappointed. 

An hour ‘later Victoria understood why David Baer had 
sounded as he did. Seeing misery and squalor was not a game; 
seeing two families cramped into tiny, dark, and airless living 
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quarters did not make one nobler than seeing one; looking at 
an old man, shriveled and feverish, clearly near death, did not 
bestow any special worthiness. And yet Victoria was glad she 
had come. David Baer led her from one tenement to another, 
from one narrow hallway to another, from one tiny apartment 
to another, until she thought everything around her was the 
same. And yet there were differences, and she began to see 
them, to recognize the degrees of poverty. By the time they 
had returned to the Henry Street Settlement House, she under- 
stood why Sarah had looked at her with surprise when she 
questioned the sleeping arrangements, why it seemed so nice, 
to the child, that the floor where she slept was warm. 

“I want to thank you,” she said, standing by her carriage 
while the coachman held the door. 

“For showing you what you saw today?” 

“For your patience.” 

“You are welcome, then.” 

“May I offer you a ride?” Victoria asked. 

“No, thank you. I will have dinner nearby, and then return.” 

“To the clinic? Tonight?” | 

“T give two days,” he said. “They are very full days. After 
dinner there are other patients, people who work. And I must 
talk, sometimes, with Miss Wald’s nurses, advise them...” 

“You really do a great deal,” Victoria said with admiration. 

“Do not make more of it than it is.” He smiled. “Each of 
us does what he can.” 

“I... I'd like to talk to you about the tenement issue. Per- 
haps Thursday?” . 

“Yes, [’ll be here Thursday. Until then, goodnight Miss 
Creighton. I hope your family is not worried that you are so 
late.” 


“i 


Victoria spent much of the next day and a half doing re- 
search. When she read Jacob Riis’s book again, she remem- 
bered with chagrin that she had doubted the severity of these 
conditions in speaking to him. Thursday afternoon she went 
to David Baer’s office as soon as she arrived at Henry Street. 
“Good afternoon, Doctor. How is Mrs. Ackerman?” she 
greeted him. " 

“About the same.” 

“She isn’t any worse, is she?” 

“No, but—” 

“Good. The next thing I want to know is if she should be 
in a hospital.” ° 

“No. ..no, I don’t think that’s necessary. I doubt that she’d 
go, if it was,” he added. 

“That doesn’t matter. The fact is you don’t think it’s nec- 
essary. Now, about medication. You’ve prescribed something 
for her?” 

“Of course. Miss Creighton—” 

“Does she have it?” : 

“I think not.” David Baer sighed. 

“Will she recover without the medication?” 

“I don’t know if she’ll recover with it. She needs rest, she 
needs food, better nourishment than cabbage soup.. ” 
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‘“What else? I want to know what Mrs. Ackerman’s needs 
are,” Victoria said. 

“YT see,” he said, nodding. “You are going to provide for 
her?” 

“Why not?” 

“Why not? 1 It tell you why not, Miss Creighton. To 
begin—” 

“Please, doctor, before you go any further,” Victoria in- 
terrupted. “I want you to know that I don’t expect this to 
accomplish anything more than helping the mother of one of 
my students. It’s little enough for me to do. I like Sarah, and 
I want to help her. I know this won’t change anything,” she 
added. “Except that it will help one family.” 

“Yes,” he said. “But only one.” - 

“And each time you treat a patient, you’re helping only one 
yourself,” Victoria reminded him. 

“That’s different. Miss Creighton—’ 

“Doctor, I don’t have time to discuss it now.” She didn’t 
wait for a response before walking swiftly from the office. She 
wanted to find Rachel Wolfe. 

“Rachel, I want to discuss something with you,” Victoria 
said, holding her friend’s hands in hers, as if she might run 
away. “I need your help.” It took Victoria only a moment to 
explain the situation. “I want to help Sarah and her family, but 
I don’t know how. I want you to tell me what to do.” 

Rachel Wolfe looked at her for a moment, then looked 
away. “What is it you have in mind?” 

“Financial help, I suppose. Dr. Baer said Mrs. Ackerman 
needs medication, and I gather she doesn’t have it because of 
the expense. There may be other things, food. . 

“You can’t just give money to anyone who might need it,” 
Rachel said. 

“But I’m not trying to. Rachel, I don’t rceeinc 

“They might not take it,” Rachel suggested. 

“Rachel, what is it? You seem so...I don’t know. . 
distant...” ; 

“{ don’t want to hurt your feelings, Victoria, but you don’t 
understand me. ... You are an outsider, Victoria— 

“I simply do not believe any of this,” Victoria said, anger 
rising in her. “Now you listen to me, Rachel Wolfe. I was 
asked to Come here and help. And I admit I thought I was 
doing some noble thing. But I was wrong. I’m not terribly 
noble, but I do care, and I want to help. My reasons may not 
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be the same as yours, but that isn’t the real issue, is it?” 

“These are my people, Victoria. I am Jewish.” 

“And I am not. But does that mean I can’t help one of my 
students?” 

“We are very sensitive,” Rachel said after a moment. “In 
our customs, we don’t usually take help from outsiders. Per- 
haps because help hasn’t been offered by them.” . - 

“Then don’t tell them it’s for me,” Victoria said. “Tell 
them it’s a loan; I don’t care. My only concern is that Mrs. 
Ackerman regain her health, so Sarah can return to school.” 

“All right,” Rachel said finally. “I'll see if I can do anything. 
But I don’t promise.” They looked at each other for a moment 
and then embraced warmly. 

When Victoria went back downstairs, David Baer had re- 
turned to his desk, and he seemed surprised to see her in the 
doorway. “You’ve returned,” he said. 

“Of course. Now, let us proceed,” she said, taking the seat 
across from him. 

“By all means. Proceed where?” 

“We were going to talk further about the tenement laws, 
weren’t we? I thought we agreed on that the other day.” — 

“So you’d like to know more about it.” David Baer said. 
He sounded somewhat amused as he spoke to her, condescend- 
ing, but Victoria managed not to allow that to disturb her. She 
was there to learn, and at least he was telling her what she 
wanted to know. The city government had the authority to 
legislate requirements for all sorts of building construction, 
including tenements. That was the first fact. The second was 
that some changes in these laws had been effected over the 
years. But those improvements were far from all that was 
necessary. Now new legislation was being proposed, further 
regulations which would provide for more light and more ven- 
tilation in each apartment. There would be windows, there 
would be better heating. But it wasn’t likely that this legislation 
would be approved. 

“Surely, if enough people are in favor of it...” Victoria 
suggested. 

“Tf,” he replied. “If.” 

“But the people who live in these tenements, all the poor 
people...” 

“Those who already live there are hoping to move out, to 
do better for themselves in the future. Build a better tenement, 
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and they don’t care. Anyway, many of them don’t vote. They 
aren’t citizens.” 

“But surely the members of the City Council aren’t in favor 
of maintaining these terrible conditions?” __ 

“Why not? Miss Creighton, I do not mean to be rude, but 
you are naive. Most people, good people of this city, don’t 
care. At least not enough to do anything. The councilmen are 
politicians, concerned with patronage and graft. And to a lesser 
extent, with votes.” 

“But aren’t there ward captains. I think they’re called? Pol- 
iticians who provide the votes?” 

“Tt doesn’t work that way,” David Baer said. “The club- 
houses give out jobs; they have them because of patronage. Or 
they arrange for a family to bring someone into the country; 
they do things like this. Turkeys at Christmas. And the poor 
people, are grateful. Give a young man a job with the city, as 
a clerk, and he, and his wife, and his family and her family 
will all vote the way the clubhouse boss tells them, even if it 
means perpetuating the tenements.” 

“But if they. organized,” Victoria suggested. 

“Ha! Look at how they try to organize unions, and the men 
are beaten with clubs, the women too.. The only thing poor 
people know,” he said with intensity, “is that they are poor. 
They are weak. And they are hungry.” 

“Then...then how do you expect to change anything?” 
Victoria asked finally, discouraged. 

“Perhaps we can convince some politicians. Some of the 
good people. I don’t. know,” he said, wearily. 

“But. ..that seems like so little,” Victoria said. 

“Tt is,” David Baer replied with a wry smile. “If only I had 
access to more people, people in high places... as it is, I know 
few of them socially.” There was a touch of bitterness in his 
voice. 

“Well, I know more than a few of these people, { think,” 
Victoria said. “And if I don’t I’m going to get to know them.” 

“Indeed,” David Baer said. “Then I wish you good fortune.” 
She looked at him carefully, thinking he might be laughing at 
her, but there was no humor in his eyes. 


ss 

Victoria thought of bringing up the matter that evening and 
asking her father, Phillip, and his father to speak to their as- 
sociates about the evil of tenements, but their dinner guests 
arrived before she had an opportunity to do so. After they had 
eaten the women remained at the table to sip coffee and gossip. 
Surprisingly, the talk turned to politics. 

“My John says that the best thing for the state would be if 
Mr. Roosevelt were to accept a nomination for Vice President,” 
one woman commented. 

“But if there’s an objection to him, why elevate the man?” 
another asked. 

“Because it (ae get him out of the way. John says Mr. 
Roosevelt wants to. have businesses open their books to the 
public, have everyone know what sort of arrangements they 
make, how much they earn. I don’t understand it, myself. How 
does he expect anyone to do business with everyone looking 
over their shoulders?” 

Victoria soon stopped paying attention. These women were 
only repeating what their husbands had said, and if any of them 
knew enough to speak for herself, she wasn’t doing so. The 
men, involved in business negotiations stayed longer than usual 
in the parlor, and it was with relief that Victoria finally heard 
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Louise suggest that they all might join the gentlemen. Evidently 
she had instructions about how long to wait. 

Only an hour later, the party ended. Victoria no ionger felt 
she had to wait for the Ennises to leave before she could retire, 
and she was about to go upstairs when Phillip delayed her. 

“Victoria, can we talk?” He asked from across the room, 
where he had been speaking with her father. Louise seemed 
engrossed i in her conversation with Charles Ennis. 

“Of course,” Victoria said, remaining on her feet. Phillip 
went on talking to Andrew Creighton, and as she waited, grow- 
ing more annoyed by the minute, Charles Ennis joined the 
other men, and Louise announced she was going upstairs. It 
was another fifteen minutes before she was alone with Phillip. 

“Well?” Victoria said. 

“Don’t be cross,” Phillip said. “I couldn’t be rude to your 
father, could I?” 

“You didn’t have to ask me to wait from across the room.” 

“Please Victoria, let’s not quarrel,” Phillip’s expression was 
contrite. “We haven’t had as much time together as I’d have 
liked, these past few weeks....There’s another of these 
damned business dinners almost every night...” He sighed. 
“This matter we’re working on for Mr. Morgan, it’s—” 

“T thought you were working with Mr. Morgan,” Victoria 
said. 

“It’s the same,” Phillip said, chuckling. “When you deal 
with J. P. Morgan, you work for him. My. father, Judge 
Gary—it doesn’t matter with Morgan.” 

“Surely there are exceptions,” Victoria suggested. 

“I suppose,” Phillip said. “If you’re Andrew Carnegie, you 
can consider Morgan an equal.” 

“Do you know Mr. Carnegie?” Victoria asked, curious. 

“Not personally, no. But Victoria, this isn’t what I wanted 
to talk with you about. You probably know what I’m going 
to say,” Phillip suggested. A certain tension appeared on his 

ace 


“J... I’m not sure,” Victoria lied. 

“It’s about my proposal. You seem to have forgotten it,” 
Phillip said irritably. 

“Of course I haven’t, but. ..1 find it difficult to answer.” 

“A yes would be welcome,” he suggested. 

“T wish it were so simple. . 

“Try,” he suggested. “You'll find it easier than you think.” 

“J... Please, Phillip. Can’t you wait?” 
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“How long?” he demanded. 

“Phillip—” 

“Two weeks. If you can’t make up your mind by then, I'll 
know the answer, won’t I?” 

“Phillip, that’s not fair,” Victoria protested. 

' “It?s you who aren’t being fair, Victoria. I love you, but 
you let me hang here while you make up your mind.” - 

“No...no, I suppose I’m not,” she said softly, thinking 
how she felt when Jason said he was leaving. 

“Victoria, I want you to be my wife,” Phillip said. “And 
I want your answer.” 

“Two weeks, then,” she said quickly. “You'll have your 
answer by then,” Victoria promised. She was surprised when 
he smiled broadly at her. 

“TI can understand your reluctance to take on the responsi- 
bilities of being a wife,” Phillip said. “And the things you’d 
have to give up.” 

Victoria knew that she should keep silent, but she had to 
ask. “What would I have to give up?” 

“Going out without me, for one thing,” Phillip said. “And 
that downtown business of yours...” 

“The Settlement House?” Victoria asked. 

“Yes. It isn’t right for you to be down there, among those 
people, Victoria.” 

“But Phillip, wasn *t your own father born poor? There’s no 
disgrace in that,” Victoria said. 

“No,” Phillip said. “A man can’t help how he’s born, can af 
choose his parents. But that’s no excuse for staying poor.” 

“But Phillip, these people, some of them can’t even read 
or write, and—” 

“If they’re poor, then that’s as God intended it,” Phillip 
said with such righteousness that Victoria knew it would not 
help to argue. 

“Well, we’ll see about that, if | accept your proposal,” she 
said, her voice lighter. 

Later, lying in her bed, she thought how much simpler her 
life would be if she could get Jason VanZandt out of her mind. 

That Saturday night Victoria went to the theater with Phillip, 
his father, and Louise. Andrew Creighton, who had been ex- 
pected to go with them, had left that afternoon for Massachu- 
setts on business. Something important had come up, Victoria 
was told, but she knew no more than that. She was particularly 
anxious to see this show, and its star, who despite her youth 
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had already been. the subject of several important magazine 
articles. The play itself was of little merit, but Victoria quickly 
understood why so many people were excited by the perfor- 
mance of Ethel Barrymore, who proved herself worthy of her 
family’s theater heritage. 

After the play they drove downtown, for Victoria’s first 
visit to the two-year-old Waldorf-Astoria. They entered by the 
carriage drive of the main entrance on 34th street, a long pas- 
sageway roofed by arched skylights. Inside, they went directly 
to the huge main dining room, done in an Italian Renaissance 
décor, with impressive “midnight-sun” marble columns. Vic- 
toria was struck by the presence of a large number of people 
who were not part of the society she knew. The hotel catered 
to anyone who could afford its prices, and Victoria thought the 
comment that it “brought elegance to the masses” was appro- 
priate. She quickly realized, by watching Louise, that part of 
the charm of the place lay in being able to watch those of other 
social groups, and at the same time to know that one was being 
watched. 

Like Louise, Charles Ennis seemed to be enjoying the at- 
tention -he received. He was generous with his money, making 
a point of handing the headwaiter a large bill to gain a preferred 
table, and later buying a handful of slightly wilted flowers 
from a child who came to the table. He and Louise had a great 
deal to say to one another, and for a time Victoria felt she and 
Phillip were to act as chaperones, but she knew that thought 
wasn’t worthy of her. After they had finished their supper, 
Phillip suggested they walk along “Peacock Alley,” and Vic- 
toria immediately agreed. 

“You go ahead, if you like,” Louise said. “I’ve seen it, and 
I’m tired. We can wait for you here.” 

“There’s no need for you to wait,” Phillip said. “if you like, 
you can go home, and we’ll follow. We may even want to go 
somewhere else.” 

“T don’t think so, Phillip,” Victoria said. 

“I said we may, Victoria. We can decide later. At any rate, 
there’s no reason for them to wait for us, is there?” Victoria 
had to agree, and she took his arm as they began their prom- 
enade along the wide brightly lit passageway that ran the entire 
length of the hotel. Couches and easy chairs were placed along 
most of its length, the carpeting underfoot was rich and soft, 
and there were mirrors all along the paneled walls. “When this 
first opened,” Phillip said, “everyone used to come here to be 
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seen parading through, and someone nicknamed it Peacock 
Alley.” 

Phillip and Victoria weren’t the only couple strolling along 
Peacock Alley that evening. They passed at least a dozen oth-' 
ers, along with a few men and a number of. single women, 
most of whom were sitting as if waiting for someone. Victoria 
noticed that their clothing, although stylish, wasn’t quite as 
fine as it might have been. Then too, several of them wore lip 
rouge and powder. An idea of what was going on grew clearer 
to Victoria, and yet she couldn’t believe it. 

“Don’t you. find these people interesting?” Phillip asked, 
smiling a bit too casually. 

“I don’t see anyone I recognize,” she said coolly. 

“I didn’t expect you to, but it’s a spectacle, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but I wish you had warned me. After all, Phillip—” 

“Qh, don’t be such a prude, Victoria. After all, this sort 
of thing goes on all the time, it’s just that no one talks about 
fie.” 

They finished their walk, and Victoria was ready to retrieve 
their coats and go home, but Phillip insisted on having a brandy. 
“You haven’t seen the small dining room yet. It’s rather nice. 
Come on, now,” he said, and there was enough charm in his 
smile so that she agreed. 

It was quite late when they finally drew to a stop in front 
of the Creighton house. Victoria waited for the driver to come 
around and open the door for her, then turned her head when 
Phillip put his hand on her arm. - 

“Do you have to go in now, really?” 

“Of course I do,” she replied. 

“For two people as close as we are, there are times when 
you seem so distant,” he told her. 

“Phillip, it is late, I am tired, and I want to go in and go 
to sleep now,” Victoria said peevishly. 

_ “All right, my dear. As you wish.” He took her hand, raised 
it to his mouth, and pressed it with his lips. 

She climbed the steps to the front door, raising her skirt to 
keep it from dragging and glancing up as she did so, and 
stopped short. She must have been mistaken. But the image 
had been so clear. One of the servants, perhaps? But at this 
hour, in Louise’s bedroom? It made no sense, unless her father 
had returned unexpectedly. 

Once inside, she stopped at the landing and listened in the 
half-darkness, her ears alert for any sound, but she heard only 
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her own breathing. She went upstairs and walked quietly by 
Louise’s bedroom. Victoria considered knocking on the door, 
but she could think of no reason to give, and she didn’t want 
to accuse Louise. It might have been the reflection of a cloud 
she had seen, or Louise herself... . 

It had been a brief image, but it stayed in Victoria’s mind 
long after she turned out the lights in her own bedroom, and 
lay awake, listening to the silence of the house. 


See 


The deadline for Victoria’s decision drew closer, but there 
was no discussion of the matter in her house. Her father prob- 
ably wasn’t aware of the timetable, and if Louise knew of it, 
she chose to say nothing. Louise had been even more remote 
than usual since their evening at the theater and the Waldorf. 
As she struggled to decide, Victoria turned her attention to the 
problem of the tenement houses, almost as if to lessen her own 
troubles by concentrating on those of others. 

David Baer provided her with lists of the larger construction 
firms which built tenements and of the people who owned a 
number of these dwellings. Victoria recognized several prom- 
inent names, but none were friends she could speak to -per- 
sonally. 

“You see the problem?” David Baer asked her. 

“T think so.” 

“These people represent a great deal of money, and a great 
deal of political power.” 

“There must be a way to convince them not to allow any 
more of these buildings,” Victoria said, trying to think of what 
it might be. : 

A half-remembered conversation first gave her the idea. On 
the afternoon she had first met Lillian Wald and talked with 
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Jacob Riis and Lincoln Steffens, both of those gentlemen in- 
dicated they knew how things were done in the city of New 
York. Now she wondered if she could presume on such a brief 
acquaintance. 

Victoria decided the best thing would be to simply present 
herself at the offices of McClure’s Magazine, where Mr. Stef- 
fens worked. A young woman at the front desk explained that 
he was expected, and Victoria accepted her invitation to wait 
for him. She had time to read enough of an article by Mr. 
Steffens in the current issue of the magazine to feel encouraged 
and dismayed by the rampant political corruption in the coun- 
try’s major cities. Only when she realized someone was stand- 
ing directly in front of her did she look up. 

“Did you wish to see me?” Lincoln Steffens asked, staring 
at her through his wire-rimmed spectacles. 

“Mr. Steffens, I’m sure you don’t remember me, but we 
met some two months ago at a gathering my aunt held—” 

“Ah, yes, you’re Anne Hull’s niece. Miss Creighton, isn’t 
it?” 

“It is,” Victoria said, impressed. 

“In my profession it’s important to remember people,” he 
said. “What can I do for you?” 

They went to his desk and Victoria, who had never been 
in.a magazine office, was mildly disappointed to find it com- 
prised of a number of desks arranged in a large room, with 
several private offices at the rear. There were typing machines 
at most of the desks, but very few people were in evidence. 
And there was none of the bustle she had associated with such 
a business. ; 

It took Victoria little time to explain the reason for her call. 
Lincoln Steffens produced a thick file on the tenement. laws, 
including copies of articles about tenement conditions and notes 
regarding some of the owners. 

“May I borrow this material?” she asked. 

“I can’t let it out of the office, I’m afraid,” he apologized. 
“But [’'H find you a desk, and you can take as many notes as 
you like. ...” 

“Do you think taking notes will help?” she asked. 

“Well, that depends on what you want to do.” 

“I want to be of some help in changing the tenement laws, 
to make sure that these abuses won’t be continued.” 

“That’s a worthy ambition. But it’s not an easy task.” 
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“Mr. Steffens, how would you go about trying to have this 
legislation approved?” 

Steffens seemed to be wavering between interest and amuse- 
ment, but finally he replied seriously. “Frankly, I must tell you 
that I doubt you’ll be able to do anything. But there’s no reason 
you shouldn’t try. Perhaps you’ ll be fortunate. Or the time may 
be right for this.” Half an hour later he completed a lecture on 
New York politics, and the personalities, voting records, and 
some of the political obligations of a number of the city coun- 
cilmen. 

“It’s so complicated,” Victoria sighed, when he had fin- 
ished. “To try to deal with each of these men individually . . 

“Well, if that doesn’t appeal to you, I suppose you could 
always just try to get Tammany on your side.” 

“Who is Tammany?” 

“Not who, but what,” Steffens said, smiling. “Tammany 
Hall. The political club. They’ve got most of the power in the 
city.” 

“Of course. I wasn’t thinking. But...could one get their 
support?” 

“You never know. It’s a matter of trading. If you want 
something they have, and you can offer them something. . 

“What sort of something?” 

“Well, money is always a possibility, although that’s usually 
for small things.” 

“J don’t think I’d be inclined to offer bribes, even if I had 
the funds,” Victoria said. 

“Then that seems to leave you ith just votes. If you could 
guarantee a big enough block of votes, they might listen. But 
Tammany already controls most of the votes in the city.” 

“Who is in charge of Tammany Hall?” 

“Boss Plunkitt is the man who holds the power,” Steffens 
said. 

“How would one go about making an appointment with 
him?” 

“You don’t have to. Plunkitt likes to act as if he’s available 
to anyone, so he holds court, as it were. Every day you'll find 
him at the courthouse near City Hall. He sits at the bootblack’s 
stand, up on one of those chairs like it was a throne, talking 
to whomever comes to pay tribute. Even the mayor has to get 
his boots polished if he wants to talk to Plunkitt.” From his 
tone, it was clear Lincoln Steffens didn’t like the situation. 

After she had spent the afternoon at the offices of McClure’ s 
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Magazine, reading through the material Steffens had supplied, 
Victoria understood why he felt as he did. But she wasn’t going 
to try to reform the system. She would work within it, if she 
could. 


=e 

Victoria wasn’t anxious to go to the dinner party that eve- 
ning, but she felt she had little choice. Phillip and his father 
were there, of course, since the evening’s host was Judge Gary, 
one of their business associates. The dinner was as dull as she 
expected, and she thought she might have recited the conver- 
sation as if it had been written down beforehand. The other 
guests were older, in their fifties and sixties, and she realized 
she was much closer in age to Louise than anyone else present. 
If their positions were different, or if she could rid herself of 
the idea Louise was taking advantage of her father, they might 
have been friends. 

Later in the evening Victoria managed to leave the parlor 
unnoticed and walk through the downstairs rooms. Mrs. Gary, 
like many women in society, collected lace, and Victoria even- 
‘tually found herself in the sitting room, examining the samples 
displayed in a glass cabinet. Almost on a whim, she sat in a 
big, high-backed easy chair, her mind flashing back to when, 
as a child, she would hide in similar chairs to escape the 
servants or her father. She was startled to hear someone enter 
the room, and at first she thought the voice was talking to her. 

“¥ don’t know why we need him. What reason is there?” 

“Let’s just say it amuses me.” Victoria recognized Charles 
Ennis’ voice. 
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“You can’t fool me, Ennis. I know what you’re buying by 
giving Creighton a piece of this.” 

“Careful, Judge,” Ennis replied. 

“Why Charlie, what do you think I meant? I don’t know 
why you give a damn about this society stuff anyway, but if 
it’s so important to you. . 

“It’s not me, Judge. It’s ; Phillip. It hurts him, the way some 
of these swells snub him. Well, when he’s married to Victoria 
Creighton, it'll be different.” 

“T always thought it worked the other way, Charlie. Mar- 
rying a daughter into society, like they’re doin’ with those 
French and Italian characters, paying them a couple of million 
dollars to marry off with their girls.:.” — 

“Well, Creighton don’t have the money for that kind of 
thing, that’s for sure,” Charles Ennis replied. “But he’s got a 
name. And my grandson’s gonna be the grandson of Andrew 
Creighton, too.” 

“Tell me, if Creighton didn’t have a daughter,” Judge Gary 
said, “would you have brought him into this deal?” 

“Hell no,” Ennis said, and both of them chuckled. 


She waited two more days to give her answer to Philip. She 
had gone to her classes at the Settlement House, and she had 
told David Baer about her talk with Lincoln Steffens. “I don’t 
like the idea of going to Boss Plunkitt, hat in hand,” David 
Baer told her. “It might be different if we had something to 
offer.” 

“T don’t think we should let pride keep us from making 
every attempt,” Victoria said. “I wish I could persuade some 
of the People who own these tenements, but I hardly know 
them.” 

“And committees and speeches and rallies don’t do very 
much, in the long run, either,” he said. “Nothing seems to 
help.” Victoria was disturbed to see him so discouraged, but 
she understood how long and fruitlessly he had been working 
for these reforms. 


Settling matters with Phillip should have been simple. Vic- 
toria was no longer thinking of Jason, or even of her father. 
She was to attend a birthday celebration for one of Phillip’s 
friends, and Victoria. planned to tell him her decision when he 
brought her home. Then she would send him away. But things 
didn’t go as she expected. 
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When she came down, Phillip was waiting for her, standing 
at the foot of the steps, blocking her way. Her father and Louise 
had left, and she and Phillip were alone, except for the servants. 

“It’s been two weeks now, Victoria,” Phillip said. “You've 
had your time, and I want your answer.” 

“Are we going to stand here all evening?” she asked. He 
stepped aside, then followed her to the hallway. 

“Are you going to give me my answer?” 

“The evening isn’t over, yet,” she replied, teasingly. Vic- 
toria was startled when he reached for her arm. “Phillip—” 

“TI won’t be played with any longer, Victoria. You'll tell 
me now.” It was an order, a command, and she wished she 
could disobey, wished she could refuse to answer. But her 
decision had already been reached. She wasn’t free any longer. 

“All right, Phillip. The answer is yes,” she said quietly. At 
first he stared at her, unbelievingly; then his expression slowly 
changed, the scowl fading, a smile appearing. 

“Yes?” he repeated softly. “You'll marry me?” 

“Yes. I’ll marry you.” 

He grinned at her and wrapped his arms around her so 
tightly that she could hardly breathe, and then he was shouting. 
“T knew it! I knew it, goddamn it, but I didn’t believe it...” 
“Phillip, please, the servants . . .” she gasped, finally pulling 
free. 

“Who cares? Damn it, you were so cold sometimes, and 
then there was all that business about you and VanZandt, but 
I knew it had to be me!” 

“Phillip—” 

“And nothing else matters now. The first thing we got to 
do is decide on a date, right? Then—” — 

“Phillip, calm down,” she suggested. It took a few minutes 
for him to quiet sufficiently for her to explain that she didn’t 
want to rush into marriage. 

“Rush? We’re engaged now, aren’t we? People who are 
engaged get married, don’t they? I'll get you the biggest 
damned ring you ever saw! And then...” 

A half-hour later, when they left the house, Victoria had 
gotten Phillip to agree to wait at least another week before 
making an official announcement of their engagement. They 
would not rush to be married right after that, since Victoria 
wanted time to accustom herself to the idea. 

The celebration that evening might have gone on for several 
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days if Phillip and his friends had been left to their own devices. 
There had been merriment, both for the birthday and for 
Phillip’s announcement, which he had laughingly stressed was 
unofficial. Everyone’s congratulations seemed quite sincere, 
and Victoria appreciated that, since she didn’t know them very 
well. 

Victoria knew she had drunk more wine than she should 
have, since they were in such a celebratory mood. But she also 
knew that she could maintain her equilibrium. She hoped the | 
extra drink or two would help her feel more at ease with 
Phillip’s friends. 

The more Phillip drank, the harder it was for her to talk to 
him. That would have to change, she thought, and then she 
almost iaughed out loud. They were barely engaged, and she 
was thinking of how she would have him change. 

The stars had begun to fade from the sky when they finally 
left the party and entered their carriage. They shared the vehicle 
with another couple, both of whom seemed tipsy, and more 
affectionate than Victoria thought proper in public. They clung 
to each other, the woman practically sitting on the man’s lap, 
and Victoria couldn’t help but see that his hands were on her 
breasts, under her loose cloak. Phillip seemed to find the ex- 
hibition amusing, and he smiled at Victoria several times. She 
was relieved when the couple got out of the carriage. “Lucky 
bastard,” Phillip said under his breath. Victoria wasn’t sure if 
he was talking about his friend, or himself. Either way, she 
didn’t care for his language. - 

When the carriage stopped in front of the Creighton brown- 
stone, Victoria didn’t wait for the driver to climb down and 
assist her, but opened the door and stepped out herself. She 
reached the stairs before Phillip caught up with her. He stood 
directly in front of her and she had to tilt her head up to look 
at him, his face only inches from hers. Phillip leaned forward, 
his body pressing against her, pinning her against the door, his 
mouth covering hers, the smell of tobacco and liquor almost 
overpowering. Then a feeling of warmth began to fill her, and 
she was aware of a growing desire. Even as she began to give 
way to the force of Phillip’s presence, his strength, Victoria 
wondered once again how she could be so drawn to him phys- 
ically, and still know, deep within her, that she loved someone 
else. 

She put her hands on Phillip’s chest and slipped from his 
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arms to open the door. He stepped back to let her go, smiling 
at her-as if to show that he knew her even better than she knew 
herself. 

“Soon,” he said. “Soon, Victoria.” 

“Good night, Phillip.” She closed the door behind her 
quickly. 


70 

“I don’t like it. Now, I’ve said my piece and Ill say no 
more,” Corky announced, folding her arms across her breasts, 
her face quivering with emotion. 

“Thank you, Corky,”. Victoria said, averting her eyes. 
“Now, will you get my gray dress, please?” 

“Tf you was celebratin’ being engaged, it’s not gray you’d 
be puttin’ on.’ 

“Gray is quite suitable for my appointment this afternoon,” 
Victoria said. 

“Gray is quite suitable,” Corky repeated to herself. “He’s 
not good enough for you,” Corky said, her voice just loud 
enough for Victoria to hear. “It isn’t right should be the last 
to hear about it, neither.” 

“Corky, you have to understand. . 

“There’s nothin’ for me to understand, is there? Is this the 
dress you had in mind?” 

“Yes, thank you.” Victoria bit the inside of her cheek, 
letting the pain bring her back under control. She wished she 
could explain why she had accepted Phillip’s proposal, but she 
couldn’t tell Corky about her father’s finances, or about any 
of it. Of course, Corky’s opinion wasn’t universal. 

“You're doing the right thing,” Louise had said with cer- 
tainty. “Phillip will provide very well for you.” And he'd 
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provide for his wife’s father and stepmother, Victoria thought. 

Her father had said little. Victoria hadn’t slept well that 
night, and when her father came down to breakfast the follow- 
ing morning, she told him she’d accepted Phillip’s proposal. 
For a few seconds Andrew Creighton seemed to be digesting 
the news. Then he smiled at his daughter and took her hand 
in his, but Victoria thought she saw a sadness come to his 
eyes. 

“I hope....This is what you want, isn’t it?” he asked, 
making it sound like a plea. 

“Yes. It’s what I want.” 

“Then I hope you’ll be very happy, darling. Although 
heaven knows, I don’t think anyone is good enough to deserve 
you.” 

Victoria’s eyes filled with tears, and to hide them she em- 
braced her father, but it did no good, for after a moment both 
of them were crying. Later, when she spoke to Louise again, 
it was to try to convince her stepmother to defer the setting of 
a wedding date. 


Victoria was trying to convince herself that nothing had 
really changed over the past forty-eight hours. David Baer had 
left a message in her classroom, saying that he was going to. 
visit one of the local political figures the next day and asking 
if she wished to accompany him. She intended to accept, and 
she arrived at the Settlement House half an hour before they 
were to leave. It was the first time she had gone there without 
knowing her class was to begin shortly, and for a moment it 
seemed unnaturally quiet; then she heard the sound of children 
playing outside in the back. In another few hours, she knew,. 
it would be the start of the Jewish Sabbath, and many of the 
Settlement House functions would cease. 

David Baer was in his office, wearing a well-tailored and 
stylish suit. Victoria complimented him on his appearance, and 
she thought that he almost blushed. 

“Thank you,” he said. “May I say you look very nice, too?” 
He took his watch from his vest pocket. “It’s early, but perhaps 
we could start anyway. Since it’s a nice day and it’s not too 
far, we can walk.” 

The door of the political clubhouse, was glass, and wider 
than the others nearby. On it was printed THE SOCIETY OF SAINT 
TAMMANY. 

The clubhouse seemed dreary. There were a few desks, 
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scattered to the far reaches of the huge room. Most of the space 
was unused, Victoria thought, and then she realized that this 
was a meeting hall. Dr. Baer took her elbow and led her to 
a private office at the far side of the room. Although the door 
was open, he rapped on the wooden frame. “Oh, yeah. Dr. 
Baer, I been expecting you,” a.cheerful voice greeted them. 

“Miss Creighton, may I introduce Walter Doyle. Mr. Doyle, 
Miss Creighton,” David Baer said, with great formality. The 
round-faced man behind the desk rose quickly to accept the 
hand Victoria offered. 

“It’s a pleasure, Miss,” he said, looking at her carefully, 
then at David. “Miss Creighton, did you say? It’s an honor, 
a real honor.” Walter Doyle was wearing a checked suit and 
vest, starched white collar, and a cravat. “Please, would you 
sit down?” he asked. ; 

“We appreciate your seeing us, Mr. Doyle,” David said. 
“I know how busy you are.” 

“Well, everybody knows the work you do down here, Doc. 
Anything I can do, you just ask.” They made small talk for a 
few minutes, until finally Doyle seemed to decide that the 
amenities had been completed. He leaned forward and sighed 
deeply. “Well, now. What can I do for you?” 

“It’s about the tenement legislation that’s to come before 
the City Council in a few months,” David said. 

“What's the problem?” 

“The problem is what the vote will be. The problem is the 
conditions people are forced to live in,” David said. As he 
spoke Doyle sat quietly, looking as though he were hearing 
of this for the very first time. Victoria wondered at the charade 
they were performing. ; 

“Tt sounds serious,” Doyle said, finally. 

“It’s very serious,” Victoria agreed, thinking she should say 
something. 

_ “I’m sure, Miss. But what can I do about it?” 

“You're not without a certain influence in the halls of gov- 
ernment,” David said. 

“Well, something like this, I just don’t know...” 

“Come now, Mr. Doyle. A man in your position?” 

“My position? Oh sure, and I appreciate the compliment 
you’re intendin’, Doc, but you don’t know the truth of it if 
you talk like that. All I am is leader of this here precinct,” 
Doyle said modestly. 

“But for the Democratic Party,” David Baer said. “And that 
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party has been responsible for the election of almost all of the 
city councilmen, hasn’t it? Everyone knows you're the one 
who delivers the votes, Mr. Doyle.” 

“Well, I deliver them, yes, but this is different. It’s the 
ones what’s in office that decides. If they don’t please the 
people, why they get voted out, don’t you know? But while 
they’re in, there ain’t much we can do.” Victoria thought there 
was a glint in Doyle’s eye that indicated he was enjoying 
himself. “I’m sorry you had to waste your time comin’ here,” 
he said finally. 

“We’re grateful to you,” David Baer said, with surprising 
calm. “I’m sure, since you have the interests of the people in 
this neighborhood at heart, you’ll do whatever you can. If you 
would just speak to the commissioners, any of the councilmen 
you happen to know, that would be a great help.” 

“Tl do that, Doc, but there’s so many things on their 
minds...” 


“That hypocritical little man, I ‘could—” For an instant 
Victoria was at a loss. “He says he doesn’t have any power? 
Does he think we’re complete fools?” 

“He didn’t say he wouldn’t help,” David replied. “He only 
refused to make any promises. After all, he’s a politician.” 

“And what does that mean?” 

“It only means that he didn’t want to make any promises. 
The chances are Doyle will make some inquiries -now, to see 
how things lie. He may even decide to help. And if that hap- 
pens, he can come to us as a hero.” He shrugged, and after 
a moment he said, “Mr. Doyle was quite impressed that you 
were there.” 

‘He didn’t seem too impressed to me,” Victoria replied. 

“T’m sure he was. Very few people of your social standing 
would venture into the offices of a politician like Mr. Doyle. 
It made him feel important, but it also made him nervous.” 

“Why should it make him nervous?” 

“Because,” David explained, “now Mr. Doyle wonders how 
many others of your circle are taking an interest in the tene- 
ments and just how much political influence they have.” 

“And was that why you wanted me to accompany you? To 
impress Mr. Doyle?” 

“In part, yes. But I must admit I enjoy your company, too,” 
David Baer looked slightly embarrassed, while Victoria, 
pleased by his compliment, smiled at him. 


i 
Se os 


Jason VanZandt ignored the chill in the air, the sharp winds 
of early November. He could smell the coming rain, and the 
weather seemed appropriate. if the sun had been shining, and 
the air mild, the contrast might have been more than he could 
take, the pain and frustration even worse. The workmen were 
banking the fires at the huge outdoor forges. They, too could 
judge the weather, and they knew the need to close down before 
the squall broke. Inside the foundry, the work would continue. 

“There’s no need to stand out here and catch your death,” 
Ian Cragie said, coming up behind him. ~ ; 

“There’s little enough for me to do inside.” 

“That may be, but it wouldn’t be good for business for ye 
to fall sick, you know,” Cragie said. 

They walked back into the shipyard office. Almost all of 
the flat surfaces in the small room were covered with papers; 
drawings, charts, blueprints, correspondence, specifications 
resting on the desk, the bookcases, drawing board, and even 
the narrow window ledge. It was, as both men had commented, 
a wonder they could find anything-at all, let alone what they 
needed. 

Jason had spent his first days in England traveling with Ian, 
to the half-dozen yards he thought might handle the construc- 
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tion of the new engines, until they had finally chosen the one 
ian recommended in the first place. But they hadn’t agreed on 
everything. They had argued for long hours over. Jason’s in- 
sistence that the ship’s hull be built in the United States. To 
Cragie that arrangement represented an unnecessary, and there- 
fore an inexcusable expense. Although both knew that Jason 
would win in the end, Cragie couldn’t accept the decision if 
it hadn’t been argued so forcefully. 

Staring into the gloom of the office, Jason slumped in a 
chair. Cragie stood at the door, the clamor of the shop behind 
him. 

“There’s some mail for you,” Cragie said. “One of the en- 
velopes was marked urgent. I assume its from your cousin in 
New York.” He waited, but Jason didn’t respond. “Well, if 
you want the mail, it’s on the desk.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Damn it, man!” Cragie exploded. “It’s been weeks, and 
you’re still walking around like a horse that’s been hit between 
the eyes.” Jason turned his head slightly to look up at the 
smaller man, and shook his head slowly. 

“Like what?” he asked, finally breaking into a smile. “A 
horse?” 

' “Aye,” Cragie said, smiling back. 

“You know what’s wrong with me, Ian?-I’m a dreamer, 
and that’s a foolish thing for a man to be,” Jason said, the 
sadness coming over him again. 

“Ah, man, I’ve had enough of this, I tell you. I’ve sympathy 
for what you’re feeling, Jason, but I can nae put up with any 
more of this whining—the way you go around like a beaten 
puppy.” 

“First you see me as a horse, now a puppy. I hesitate to ask 
what’s next.” 

“An ass,” lan Cragie replied quickly. “Unless you get off 
yours and start paying more attention to business. You told me 
your cousin has a heavy responsibility, so at least you could 
read what he’s sent you.” 

“Yes, sir,” Jason said. “And I appreciate your interest in 
my business.” 

“If you don’t keep that going, where will the funds come 
from?” Cragie asked, stepping out of the office before Jason 
could reply. Cragie was relieved that his friend was out of his 
deep depression for the moment. He knew, however, that it 
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would be some time before Jason recovered completely, and 
he sighed with sympathy. 

Jason held the envelopes in his hand for a moment, then: 
opened the one from his mother. It might say something about 
his father’s health. Jason read it carefully, but found nothing 
to alarm him. Under other circumstances, her description of 
how his father had taken to carpentry as a hobby might have 
made him laugh. Three times she had written that she hoped 
her son was well. Jason knew she was really asking how he 
had taken the news of Victoria Creighton’s engagement. He 
sighed and thought of Victoria standing there, in the clearing 
in Central_Park, her dark hair tied back, her eyes wide, and 
he felt again the softness of her skin, the firmness of her body. 
He remembered her smiling at him, and he knew he had lost 
something he could never regain. 

After a moment he opened the envelope Michael had marked 
urgent. He reached the last page of the message, full of ordinary 
business news, before he found the reason for the special no- 
tice. There Michael had written, “If I had not marked this 
‘urgent,’ you might not have read this far. Forgive me for the 
trick, but it is important you know what is happening with our 
affairs.” ; 

Jason put down the letter, shaking his head slowly. They 
were treating him like a child. Of course it hurt, it hurt more 
than he could begin. to express. But he’d known pain before, 
and he’d live with it. He didn’t need to be coddled or cajoled 
or manipulated. 

Still angry, he sat at the desk and read the remainder of the 
correspondence, then went through Michael’s letter again. 
When the rain finally distracted him, he discovered he’d been 
working steadily for more than an hour, and then he knew 
Michael’s ploy had worked. So many other people seemed to 
know how to make him do what he should. 


ea 


Victoria stood on the corner trying to find a landmark, 
something to tell her which way to turn. She reached into her 
purse and removed the slip of paper on which she’d written 
the address. She hesitated to ask, expecting to be greeted in 
Yiddish or one of the dozen other languages commonly spoken 
in this area. It would be easier simply to turn the corner and 
proceed for a short distance, until she could find her destina- 
tion, or become hopelessly lost. — 

She was keenly aware of being stared at, and the presence 
of so many eyes looking at her made her uncomfortable. She 
knew she was an outsider here, but she was sure these people 
wouldn’t hurt her. In a flash of intuition, she understood why: 
They were afraid of her, or at least they respected her. Like 
Mr. Doyle. © 

Another block and Victoria realized she was there. She 
hesitated, then went inside, noting how the light faded behind 
her as the door shut, just as it had the first time she had been 
here. But now she was alone. Victoria looked up into the 
darkness, then began climbing the stairs, forcing herself to 
keep a measured pace, wondering at the silence, the occasional 
creak, and then the sounds, real or imagined. Soft noises, her 
dress brushing against the walls, or perhaps something ahead 
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of her in the dark. The light was even dimmer on the next 
flight. At the top she paused for a moment to compose herself. 
Then she knocked softly and waited. 

‘Who is it?” 

“It’s Miss Creighton. Is that you, Sarah?” 

The child’s face appeared as the door opened a crack. “‘Miss 
Creighton, what are you doing here?” 

“T came to see you,” Victoria replied. “Since you. weren’t 
in class again today, I thought I’d see how you were.” 

“I wanted to come, only...” 

“Your mother is still sick?” Victoria asked. 

“Yes, she’s still in bed,” Sarah answered. “I got soup cook- 
ing for Papa and Yankel when they come home.” 

“It smells delicious,” Victoria said, looking at the pot on 
the wood stove. It smelled like cabbage. “Is your mother sleep- 
ing? I'd like to talk to her.” 

“You wouldn’t say nothing about me being out from school, 
would you? Mama don’t want me to stay home, but I got to 
take care of the baby,” Sarah said. 

“I understand. I just want to see how she is.” Victoria 
wondered if the girl believed her. 

As Satah backed away toward the bedroom, Victoria knelt 
to play on the floor with the baby. She heard whispering in 
the bedroom, and for a moment she wished she hadn’t come. 
But Rachel Wolfe said she’d been able to do nothing. 

“You can come in, Miss Creighton.” Sarah backed away 
as Victoria entered the bedroom. 

“Hello, Mrs. Ackerman. How are you feeling?” Victoria 
asked, going to the side of the bed. 

“Not so bad,” the older woman said, her voice low. “It’s 
nice you should come.’ 

“I wanted to know how you are, and since Sarah wasn’t in 
class—" - 

“It’s not her fault,” Mrs. Ackerman said quickly. “She 
wanted to go, only...” She was interrupted by her daughter, 
whispering to her in Yiddish. Mrs. Ackerman ordered Sarah 
out of the room, in Yiddish Victoria could understand. 

“All the time wanting to know everything,” she said, smil- 
ing weakly. 

“All children are like that,” Victoria said. She saw a chair 
against the wall and pulled it alongside the bed. “May I sit 
down?” 

“Natural. Please .. 
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“Doctor Baer told me you needed medicine, and-—” 

“Miss Creighton, I wouldn’t want you should be. mad, but 
why did you come? I’m sorry to ask out, like that, but I want 
to know.” 

“Because of Sarah. Because. . . f want to help, that’s why.” 

“We don’t take charity.” 

“I’m not talking about charity. ’m—” 

“We wouldn’t take. We could take care by ourselves.” She 
raised herself up a bit from the pillows, and Victoria thought 
then that perhaps she should leave, accept Mrs. Ackerman’s 
‘decision, and try to forget it. 

“J understand how you feel, Mrs. Ackerman .: 

“Do you? I don’t know if you could understand. ” The 
woman in the bed turned her face away for a moment, then 
looked back at Victoria. 

“You’re proud, and you don’t. want to be indebted to 
anyone,” Victoria suggested.’ 

“T don’t know this word.” 

“I’m sorry. You don’t want to owe anyone, that’s what I 
meant.” 

“That much is right, then,” Mrs. Ackerman said. “So if you 
understand that, you wouldn’t ask me to take any money. What 
you want to do is a nice thing, and for that I say thank you. 
But it’s not good for us.’ 

“But Mrs. Ackerman, without money you can’t get the 
medicine you need.” 

“My husband works, my son....We’ll take care for our- 
selves,” she said stiffly. 

_ “Please, Mrs. Ackerman—” 

“We come to this country with nothing, now we got a place 
to live, we got food to eat, my husband works, my son works, 
‘my daughter could read and write English. We don’t need 
charity,” the woman concluded. Victoria looked around the 
dark, cramped tenement room, at the cracked and peeling plas- 
ter. She felt the cold and the dampness, and thought of Sarah 
and her brother sleeping on the floor near the stove. And yet 
this woman felt she had something worthwhile. 

“Mrs, Ackerman, I know only a little of your ways, but if 
you help someone, I believe that’s called a blessing. I don’t 
know the word you use . 

“A mitzvah,” the woman said. 

“Yes, a mitzvah,” Victoria said. “So that’ s what I’m asking 
you. To let me help you. I know the sooner you get well, the 
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sooner Sarah can come back to school, and a-good teacher 
should help her students in class. Otherwise there’s no one to 
teach.” Victoria hoped she didn’t sound patronizing. 

“It’s for the kinder,” the older woman said wearily. “I un- 
derstand. My son, Yankel, he went to school only until he was 
eight. Then he started working, helping carry stuff in the shops. 
Now he’s got a regular job, thank God. Sarah and the baby, 
I want they should go to school...” 

“Then let me help, Mrs. Ackerman, for their sake.” 

When Mrs. Ackerman didn’t argue any further, Victoria 
knew she had succeeded. She took the envelope from her purse, 
thinking she’d been right in preparing it. To count out the bills 
now would have been terrible. 

“A loan,” Mrs. Ackerman said, taking the envelope in one 
hand, and putting her other on Victoria’s. “Only if it’s a loan. 
Otherwise, I wouldn’t take it.” 

Looking into the other woman’s eyes, Victoria thought she 
finally understood, and when she promised it was only a loan, 
she meant it. Victoria squeezed the sick woman’s hand briefly; 
There were tears in their eyes. 

“Take good care of your mother, Sarah,” Victoria said, 
standing at the door and pulling on her gloves. “Remember, 
she’s not as young as she used to be.” 

“Yes, Miss Creighton.” 

Victoria was suddenly curious, and before she could stop 
herself, she asked a question that wasn’t her business. ‘Sarah, 
do you know how old your mother is?” 

“She’s old,” the child said solemnly. “Mamma’s thirty- 
one.” 

“Are you sure? Did she tell you that?” Victoria asked. 

“Yankel told me.” 

“Your brother?” 

“Yes, Miss Creighton.” Sarah was growing bored with the 
conversation, and she looked to where her baby brother was 
playing on the floor with a soup ladle. 

“How did Yankel know?” The woman Victoria had talked 
to inside couldn’t have been only thirty-one. 

“He saw it on the papers Mamma and Papa have from when 
they came here, to this country,” Sarah said. 

Later, sitting in her carriage, Victoria pictured Mrs. Ack- 
erman.and tried to see her as only thirty-one years old. Anne 
was thirty-three, older than Mrs. Ackerman. But while Anne 
looked several years younger, Sarah’s mother looked as though 
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she might be fifty. She’d been pretty, when she was 
young... Victoria shook her head. If Mrs. Ackerman was only 
thirty-one, then she was still young. And yet... 


David Baer listened with an impassive face as Victoria told 
him about Mrs. Ackerman. When she had finished, he nodded 
and turned back to the papers on his desk. 

“Don’t you have anything to say?” Victoria asked. 

“No. I don’t,” he replied. 

“Of course, I’ll expect to pay for your services, as well,” 
Victoria said. 

“There is no charge for my services,” he told her curtly. 

“But I insist—” 

“T do not charge my people, here, for my services. My fees 
at my uptown office provide me with a good income. I don’t 
need money from here.” 

“T’m sure,” Victoria said. “But there’s no reason for Mrs. 
Ackerman to know I’m paying your fee, if that’s it.” 

“Miss Creighton, I know who, among my people, can afford 
to pay my fees. Don’t worry about this matter, please.” 

“Your people? You sound rather proprietary, Dr. Baer. 
After all...” Victoria’s voice trailed off, and she felt herself 
turning red. “Oh, I do apologize, I didn’t realize. I mean...” 

“There’s no reason why you should have known I am Jew- 
ish,” he said. “It doesn’t matter. I treat people who are Italian, 
who are Greek, who are Irish. I do not make a distinction in 
that regard, and you were quite right. I was being proprietary, 
and not because of religion.” 

“Please,” Victoria said. “Forgive me. I...” She hid her 
face and sought for the right words. 

But before she felt able to explain, he began speaking: “You 
are embarrassed, not for what you were thinking, but for what 
you thought I was thinking. Isn’t that right?” 

“I... Yes, I suppose so. I thought you’d be upset that I was 
making a distinction, that your being Jewish. ..1 don’t know 
what I was thinking,” Victoria concluded lamely. She was 
surprised to see him smile, and she made an effort to recip- 
rocate. 

“Good,” he said. “So we are not angry, that is the first 
thing. As for the rest, it doesn’t matter if you thought I was 
Jewish or not. Would you have acted differently?” 

“IT don’t honestly know. I...No, I don’t think I would 
have.” 
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“So, there is nothing more to say.” 

“But that brings us back to where we began,” Victoria said, 
relieved. “Why won’t you let me help?” 

“You are helping. You’re paying for Mrs. Ackerman’s 
medicine.” 

“Pm only advancing them the money. She insisted it be a 
loan. Could you perhaps speak to the pharmacy and arrange 
for them to give her only a portion of the bill?” 

“T could, but I won’t,” David said. “It would not be right. 
I cannot decide such things for people.” 

“No, I suppose not,” she agreed. ‘But I wish it were dif- 
ferent.” 

“We all wish that, about something.” 


The social season was in full swing, and there were more 
invitations than Victoria could possibly accept. To her surprise 
and relief, there hadn’t been much difficulty over her reluctance 
to set a date for the wedding. It was agreed that January or 
February would be the earliest convenient time, and Louise 
ultimately chose February 15, after studying the social cal- 
endar. 

By the time Thanksgiving had come and gone, Victoria had 
begun to accept her situation. She reminded herself that most 
marriages in her class were arranged, or at least made from 
a limited number of choices. It was only right that a woman 
her age should be married, and if her prospective husband was 
handsome, as Phillip was, and could provide for her and her 
family, then a woman should consider herself lucky. 

At the Settlement House, Victoria was happy to see Sarah 
Ackerman return to class, all smiles and something of a ce- 
lebrity among her friends, since she had “entertained” Miss 
Creighton in her home. Sarah’s mother was much better, and 
David Baer was confident about her continued: good health. 
Victoria couldn’t help taking pride in what she had done, even 
though she had made no great personal sacrifice. 

Her sense of belonging at the Settlement House was in- 
creased by a surprising invitation from Rachel Wolfe, on the 
first day of December. “I’d very much like you to come to my 
birthday party, Victoria,” Rachel had said, seeming very timid, 
and Victoria accepted without stopping to think. She knew she 
had made the right decision, but that evening she had to ques- 
tion the wisdom of her impulse. 
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“No. I’m not going, and I don’t want you to go either,” 
Phillip said firmly. 

“Phillip, she’s very sweet, and I really would very much 
like to go,” Victoria urged, hoping to win him over. 

“V’m sure she’s sweet, but she and her family are not our 
kind of people. We don’t invite them to our houses, and they 
don’t invite us to theirs. Your friend’s family is probably fu- 
rious with her. I’m sure they don’t want us.’ 

“How can you say that?” 

“Because I’ve dealt with the Jews,” Phillip said. “I have 
to deal with them in business, and it’s always true, they don’t 
want to mix with us any more than we want to socialize with 
them. Believe me, Victoria.” 

Victoria didn’t argue. She knew she wouldn’t convince him 
he was wrong, and she knew, too, that she was going to 
Rachel’s party. With Phillip, or without him. Only a few days 
later she found herself at odds with her stepmother on the same 
issue. 

“But Phillip has accepted for both of you,” Louise said. 

“What sort of previous engagement.is more important than a 
party at Mrs. Vanderbilt’s?” When Victoria told her, she wasn't 
sure how to interpret Louise’s expression. 

“If that’s a joke, it isn’t funny.” 

“Tm not joking,” Victoria said. 

“Then I’m still not amused. Do you mean to tell me you’re. 
going to offend the Vanderbilts so you can go. to this Jewish 
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“Louise, I just don’t see what all the fuss is about.” 

“Don’t be so dense. You can’t pretend you don’t know that 
what you want to do simply isn’t acceptable.” 

“Louise, I think it’s time we reached an understanding,” 
Victoria said, her voice cold. “You are married to my father, 
but you are not my mother. I am a grown woman, and you are 
not here to tell me what to do.” 

“Don’t take that tone with me, young lady!” Louise’s voice 
rose, angrily. 

“There’s nothing more to say.” Victoria turned to leave the. 
room. 

“Victoria!” With an obvious effort, Louise controlled her- 
self. “I’m sorry if I appeared to be telling you what to do.” 
Although it was clear she felt no sorrow, Victoria accepted the 
fiction. 

“T realize you don’t consider me your mother. In view of 
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our ages, that isn’t surprising. But as you said, J am married 
to your father, and what you do reflects on both of us. And 
that gives me the right to express an opinion, don’t you agree?” 

“All right, Louise. But that doesn’t change anything.” 

“That attitude isn’t helpful. Your father has to maintain a 
certain standing. Phillip and his father have also been invited 
to the Vanderbilts. Surely you don’t expect Phillip to go without 

ou?” 

“T told Phillip about this invitation before I knew anything 
about the Vanderbilts’,” Victoria said. 

“But now you do know,” Louise persisted. “And all you 
have to do is apologize to this person, explain that something 
has come up, and you have to accompany your fiancé. I’m 
sure she’ll understand.” 

“Yes, I’m sure she would. J think she’d understand all too 
well. No, I won’t do that, Louise. I won’t do anything that 
might hurt Rachel. And besides, I think it will be interesting 
to attend this party. And I’m going to.” 

By the weekend the atmosphere in the Creighton home had 
become frosty, with only Victoria’s father maintaining his 
calm. Victoria had told him about her plans, and if he didn’t 
approve, Andrew Creighton was reluctant to say so. Even 
Corky seemed affected. She had several times expressed her 
feelings that Victoria shouldn’t associate with the “types” she 
would meet downtown, but she also seemed pleased that Vic- 
toria was going against Phillip’s wishes. 

Victoria wasn’t sure how to dress for the occasion. She 
didn’t know what the guests at a Jewish birthday party would 
wear. From Rachel she learned it was to be a large party, not 
a family gathering, but Victoria didn’t know which gown to 
choose.. Finally, she decided on one that was a favorite, but 
was not one of her newest, and then she was conservative in 
choosing the jewelry to go with it. Sitting at her dressing table 
she thought she had made a mistake. She remembered how she 
had felt herself an outsider when she began teaching at the 
Henry Street Settlement. Now she might be the only one at 
this party who wasn’t Jewish. 


As she rode through the dark city streets, well away from 
the fashionable Fifth and Madison avenues, where most of the 
people Victoria knew lived, she was surprised to find a number 
of rather nice houses on the far west side of Manhattan. Farther 
south on the West Side, she knew there were commercial es- 
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tablishments and large railroad marshaling yards. But here, in 

the 70s, the area was quite attractive, if a bit rustic, and the 

view across an expanse of green to the Hudson river was very 
pretty. 

The carriage stopped in front of a large house on Riverside 
Drive, and the door was opened by a servant in a uniform every 
bit as grand as any she was accustomed to seeing. Evidently 
Rachel’s family was very well off. Victoria imagined how 
annoyed Louise would be to know they seemed more affluent 
than she. — 

She walked up the wide marble steps to the glass front door, 
protected by beautifully wrought iron, and into the circular 
entrance foyer, all marble with a high domed ceiling and a 
large round mahogany table in the center, upon which rested 
a huge bowl with fresh-cut. flowers. A maid took her cloak, 
and Victoria followed the other women to the powder room, 
where she took a moment to make sure she hadn’t become 
rumpled in the carriage. Then she followed others along the 
corridor, noting the tapestries and the elaborate chandelier, 
until she reached: the ballroom. She felt very uncomfortable, 
being alone. 

The Wolfe home was not so elaborate as Caroline Astor’s 
new “palace,” but it was certainly larger and more expensively 
furnished than her own house. Signs of wealth were every- 
where, from the damask-covered walls to the carpeting in the 
hallways to the seemingly endless collection of paintings. There 
were several hundred people in the ballroom, all well-dressed, 

_and she hesitated at the entrance, wondering if she should join 
the reception line, when she was startled to feel a hand on her 
elbow. ‘ 

“Oh, Dr. Baer. You startled me.” 

“I’m sorry. I was only going to ask if I may accompany 
you.” 

“Of course. I must say, I’m surprised to see you. And 
pleased,” she said. “I didn’t know you knew Rachel socially. 
And she didn’t mention that anyone else from the Settlement 
House would be here.” 

“The Wolfes are old friends. May I ask why you are pleased 
to see me?” - 

“I suppose it’s only that I was feeling strange, not knowing 
anyone at all, and arriving alone,” Victoria said, allowing a 
teasing tone to enter her voice. He looked very different in his 
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starched shirt. and tails. More distinguished, and somehow 
European. 
“T suppose that’s better than being disappointed,” he replied. 
- “Tt is, Doctor.” 

“Please, it would be easier if you called me David.” 

“All right. David. And you’ll call me Victoria?” 

They joined the reception line, and presently Victoria ex- 
changed a warm embrace with Rachel and was introduced to 
her parents. Mrs. Wolfe resembled her daughter a great deal, 
although she was much more plump. There was gray in her 
hair and lines around her eyes, but she had the appearance of 
one who smiled a great deal. Victoria felt herself warming to 
her immediately. 

“I’m very glad you could come, Miss Creighton. Rachel 
has told us a great deal about you. You came alone?” 

“Yes, but I met Dr. Baer in the foyer.” 

“Ah, David. I’m sure he’ll take good care of you,” she said, 
smiling at David Baer, and then embracing him, while Victoria 
stood by. “Miss Creighton,” Mrs. Wolfe said. “May I introduce 
my husband? Isaac, this is Miss Creighton, Rachel’s friend 
from Henry Street.” 

Isaac Wolfe was hardly taller than his wife, and like her, 
he was somewhat round in shape. When he took Victoria’s 
hand, she met his eyes, and there was a faintly quizzical look 
about him, the look of someone who was often amused, but 
not someone who laughed a great deal. Victoria sensed she 
was being studied, but she wasn’t sure of the judgment. 

“Tt’s very nice to meet you, Miss Creighton,” he said, his 
speech heavily accented. He held her hand a few seconds 
longer, then turned to David Baer. As he did, his expression 
changed. 

“David...” He pronounced it differently, and repeated it, 
then held out both arms, and gently embraced the slim, bearded 
doctor. “Why does it-take a special event to bring you to my 
house?” 

“Because I’m an ungrateful gadabout,” David Baer replied. 

“All right, so you’re busy. I know you’re busy. But so busy 
you couldn’t come to a Sabbath dinner once in a while?” 

“I’m sorry, Uncle Isaac. I promise I'll come soon.” 

“Mollie, you hear David?” Isaac Wolfe asked his wife. “He 
promises to come to Sabbath dinner. Make a date for it, oth- 
erwise we’ll never get a chance to see him.” 
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Victoria had moved past the receiving line, and she stopped 
to wait for David Baer to finish his greetings. She felt left out 
again, but still glad she had come. There was no doubt about 
Rachel’s pleasure in seeing her, and that was what mattered. 
Still, she felt better when David joined her. 

“I’d ask you to dance, Miss Creighton, but-—” 

“Victoria,” she corrected. 

“Victoria. It sounds strange.” , 

“No stranger than for me to call you David, Dr. Baer. You 
were going to ask me something?” she prompted. 

“I was only going to say I would ask you to dance, except 
I am not very good.” 

“You probably haven’t practiced enough,” Victoria sug- 
gested. 

“Perhaps, but...” He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Let’s practice, then,” she said, holding out her hand. He 
hesitated for a moment, then smiled and walked with her to 
the dance floor. Victoria found he had been telling her the 
truth. David wasn’t clumsy, but he was by no means a good 
dancer. They managed a sedate waltz, staying in the same 
-small area-and losing the tempo of the music several times. 
By the time the music stopped they were both laughing. 

“I warned you, did I not?” 

“You did, and I told you it’s only a matter of practice. And 
we're going to go on practicing, right now.” 

“Isn’t it enough I practice medicine?” _ 

“That isn’t a very good joke, and no, it isn’t enough. It’s 
important to know how to dance,” Victoria said. She took his 
-arm to keep him from leaving the floor, and he, in turn, took 
her hand and put his arm around her. 

They. danced through the next series of waltzes, and grad- 
ually David lost some of his stiffness, and the arm around 
Victoria’s waist didn’t seem so wooden. For a little while there 
was even a flair to their dancing. Victoria found herself re- 
membering the times she had danced with Jason, his grace-and 
the supple strength of his movements. There had been an ex- 
citement the first time they had met, as if her senses had been 
awakened, and she had felt things more keenly, heard the music 
more clearly... 

Dancing with David Baer was not like that, she thought 
with a smile. But there was a warmth about him, a gentleness, 
and a sense of great depth. Still, she was glad when the music 
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finally halted and they were able to retire to the side of the 
room. 

“Is Mr. Wolfe your uncle? I heard you call him that.” 

“Isaac? No, not actually. Our families were close, and I 
called him Uncle for years,” David explained. 

As they talked, Victoria began to draw him out, and she 
came to know a little of his life. His parents had been poor 
when they arrived in this country, like the Ackermans, he 
explained. His father had come first, and after a few years he 
had sent steamship tickets for the rest of them. David, his 
mother, and his older brother, then elevén. David’s father had 
met Isaac Wolfe shortly after each of them had arrived here, 
and later Wolfe helped set him up in a small tailoring business. 
Partly through Wolfe’s patronage, and the friends he sent, the 
elder Baer had provided a comfortable, but not rich, living for 
his family. 

“Isaac came around often. He and my father got along. 
They’d play cards. I think Isaac missed the old country, the 
old ways. He came here when he was in his early twenties, 
to work for his brother. They were peddlers first, then they 
opened a store, then started manufacturing. Now, I don’t know 
what. Isaac is in banking, stocks and bonds, high finance,” 
David said, chuckling.- 

Victoria tried to picture her father playing cards with one 
of the foremen in his mills. Of course,-her father didn’t play 
cards, but it struck her that the social classes weren’t so sharply 
divided among the Jewish people, and she commented on that. 

“That isn’t so,” David corrected her. “Isaac was the excep- 
tion. But we are all tied to one another. . . we are all Jews. ...” 

“David, just because—” 

“No,” he said quickly, “you see, to you, to most people, 
we are all Jews. And it’s true. But, let’s say a thief is caught 
by the police. The newspapers don’t say he was a Protestant, 
this thief. But if he happens to be a Jew, they will write that. 
So, one Jew is a thief, and all Jews are suspect. One Jew is 
poor, and all Jews are poor. One Jew is ignorant and barely 
speaks English, and all Jews are like that. That is one reason 
we have the Henry Street Settlement, and the reason for most 
of our charities. Perhaps it is even the reason I spend some of 
my time as I do. Do you understand?” he asked after a moment. 

“T think so,” Victoria said slowly. “When I arrived this 
evening, I found myself thinking how surprising it was, that 
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everyone looked well, like anyone else.” 

Later, when she went into the dining room with David Baer, 
Victoria found that the food wasn’t quite what she was used 
to, although it was good. .“They get homesick,” David ex- 
plained. “So at parties, particularly, they serve some things 
from the old country. For some reason, the men like these 
things more than the women.” 

The evening went better than Victoria had expected. There 
were some people her own age, friends of Rachel, and although 
they were strangers to Victoria, they were nevertheless polite 
to her. Several of the men relieved David Baer of his respon- 
sibility as her dancing partner. She noticed that some of the 
women seemed rather attentive to him when she wasn’t near 
at hand. 

It was well into the evening when Rachel joined her, leading 
a young man by the hand. “Victoria, 1 want you to meet some- 
one. This is Morris Gold. Morris, this is my friend, Victoria 
Creighton.” They talked for a moment, then Rachel whispered 
something to him, and he said it had been a pleasure to meet 
Victoria and left the two of them alone. “What do you think 
of him?” Rachel asked. 

“He ‘seems very nice. And he’s rather handsome.” 

“Do you really think so?” é 

‘Don’t you?” Victoria asked, teasingly. 

“Well, yes, but I’m not a fair judge.” Rachel blushed. 

“{ thought I saw something in your eye. Are you. . .?” 

“It’s sort of a secret,” Rachel said. “Except I think my 
mother knows, and if my mother knows, then his does, too. 
That’s the trouble, everybody knows what everyone else is 
doing. We have no privacy, evento... well, to see how we 
really feel about each other.” 

“But you seem to have a pretty good idea of your feelings. 
Are you going to...” 

“T think so. He hasn’t asked me yet, and of course he hasn’t 
spoken to my father.” 

Victoria looked to where Morris Gold was standing with 
his friends, looking at Rachel. “I think you’ve made a con- 
quest,” she said. 

“I hope so,” Rachel said, and they both laughed. When 
David Baer found Victoria, a quarter of an hour later, she 
wasn’t laughing. She’d left the ballroom, and had gone into 
the parlor, seeking some time to herself. Now David was stand- 
ing behind her in the doorway. 
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“Are you all right?” he asked. “I missed you.” 

“Tm fine. f thought I’d like a moment alone... 

“Of course,” David said, and he was gone so quickly that 
Victoria couldn’t even apologize for her tone. 

Seeing Rachel so happy about the prospect of her marriage 
proposal had been followed by a sharp and painful sense of 
Victoria’s own situation. She knew she was being silly, knew 
she was feeling envious of Rachel, and she was ashamed. 
When she finally felt she could return to the ballroom, David 
was waiting for her in the hallway. 

“Better?” he asked. 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“Good. Then would you care, that is, would you be willing 
to continue helping me with my dancing?” He smiled tenta- 
tively. 

“I'd like that,” she answered. 

By the time she saw the first guests beginning to leave, 
Victoria felt that she, too, might be ready to depart soon. David 
had stayed close to her most of the time, so she hadn’t been 
alone, and she had spoken briefly with Rachel’s mother and 
a woman who introduced herself as Rachel’s aunt. When she 
was ready to go, Victoria found Rachel, told her again she was 
impressed by Morris Gold, and thanked her for inviting her. 
She made her goodbyes to Mr. and Mrs. Wolfe, too, and then 
joined the small crowd trying to retrieve their coats and hats. 
David was waiting for her again at the front door. 

“Do you need someone to: take you home?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“That isn’t the most tactful way to put that question,” she 
chided. 

“I’m sorry. | am awkward. But I would be pleased to see 
you home, Victoria.” 

“Thank you, David, but I have my carriage waiting: Perhaps 
I could drop you somewhere?” she suggested quickly. 

“Thank you, but I live close by. Only a few blocks...” 

He sat beside her, staying well to his side of the seat, but 
Victoria knew he was aware of their proximity, just as she 
was. He hadn’t exaggerated when he said he lived close to the 
Wolfes. They’d been in the carriage only a short time when 
he leaned forward and signaled the driver to stop. 

“Thank you for the lift,” he said. He opened the door but 
didn’t get out. His house was a brownstone, not unlike the 
Creighton home in size. “My office is on the first floor, waiting 
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room, examining rooms. The front rooms are for that. [ live 
upstairs.” 

“J don’t know why, but somehow I didn’t imagine you 
owned your own house. There’s no reason why you shouldn’t, 
of course... but not many bachelors do, you know,” Victoria 
said. 

“I suppose not. But I do. Perhaps, well, perhaps another 
time. For now, I thank you for the ride, as short as it was, and 
for the dancing lessons.” He reached for her hand. 

“It was my pleasure,” Victoria said. He held her hand for 
a moment, and Victoria found herself looking deeply into 
David Baer’s eyes, searching, but not sure of what she found 
there. She watched him go toward the steps of the brownstone, 
then turn and raise his hand in a shy wave. She waved back 
as the carriage drove off. : 


<3 

“Whatever you say,” Victoria told her stepmother the fol- 
lowing morning. $ 

“You’re the one who’s getting married, not I,” Louise re- 
minded her. 

“Louise, I’d rather not discuss this now.” 

“We have a great deal to do; shopping, getting your trous- 
seau, having a gown made, all the arrangements for the re- 
ception... Victoria, are you listening?” 

“Does it matter?” ; 

“It does,” Louise said angrily. “Stop acting like a child. 
You go on about being a woman, but you’re acting like a child. 
This is your wedding, not mine. Last night, instead of being 
with Phillip, you went to your Jewish party, and if you’re upset 
about it now, that’s your own fault.” 


“That’s not it, at all....” Victoria said wearily. “I’m just 
tired.” 

“Well, 'm not going to make these decisions without your 
approval.” 


“But I don’t have any experience arranging weddings,” 
Victoria said. “Do we have to make it such a big affair?” 

“Of course we do. The question is, where. We can’t have 
the reception here. We couldn’t get half the people we must 
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invite into the ballroom. But should we use Delmonico’s, or 
one of the public rooms at the Walforf? No, I think Del- 
monico’s.” s 

Listening to her stepmother, Victoria felt removed from the 
planning and the decisions. Her wedding was something a 
woman should remember all her life, yet Victoria could barely 
stand to listen to Louise discuss it. She thought of Rachel 
Wolfe and Morris Gold and wondered if she’d feel the same 
way if it weren’t Phillip she was to marry. 

Victoria excused herself to dress for church. She wasn’t 
looking forward to it. Phillip had taken to going to church with 
them, and today there would be tension, if not a fight. He 
wouldn’t let her forget last night so easily. The services seemed 
longer than usual, the drive back uptown slower than normal, 
the rain somehow adding to the sense of impending conflict. 
Late in the day, Victoria couldn’t take it any longer and finally 
brought the subject up when she and Phillip were alone. 

“You've been very patient, haven’t you, Phillip?” she said. 

“What is there for me to be patient about?” 

“Suffering in silence isn’t your way, and we both know it.” 

“T didn’t realize 1 was suffering,” he said. “Is there some 
reason I should be upset?” 

“You’re being very difficult, Phillip,” Victoria said. 

“No more than you, Victoria,” he said, finally breaking out 
of his false nonchalance. “You expect to do what you please 
and then want me to act as if nothing had happened?” 

“Don’t exaggerate. All I—” 

“I’m not exaggerating!” he interrupted angrily. “The fact 
is you’ve shown no concern for me or for my position.” - 

“And have you shown concern for me? Dragging me to 
Delmonico’s for a drunken party where your friends, if that’s 
what they are, proceed to compromise married women? You 
take me, your fiancée, to spend an evening with those people?” 

“They're as good as you are, Victoria. Certainly as good 
as those Jews you spend your time with.” 

She glared at him for a moment, ready to raise’ her voice 
to match his, but then she forced herself to control her temper. 
“Those Jews, as you call them, happen to be nice people,” she 
said slowly. “And I do not intend to argue with you. about it. 
Is that clear?” 

“Very clear. You’d rather go to a party with them than with 
me. Very clear.” 

“I asked you to accompany me,” she reminded him. 
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“I can’t go to Isaac Wolfe’s house. You should know that.” 

“Do you know him?” Victoria asked, surprised. 

“He’s had some run-ins with us.” 

“You mean you couldn’t go to his house because of business 
dealings? Why didn’t you say that?” ; 

“Because I didn’t even know where you were going, at first. 
How was I supposed to know that, of all the Jews in New 
York, you’d have to choose Isaac Wolfe to visit?” 

“That isn’t fair,” Victoria protested. “I'didn’t know you 
knew him. His daughter, Rachel, is my friend.” 

“And she’s such a good friend, you chose to embarrass me, 
rather than go to the Vanderbilts. Sometimes I think you’re 
being spiteful, Victoria.” 

“You know that’s not so. But I can’t be expected to know—” 

“Of course you can’t,” he said. “But you can damned well 
ask.” 

“T will not ask your permission every time I do something,” 
she said evenly. 

“You’re going to have to learn who makes the decisions,” 
he said sternly. “You’re going to have to learn to listen to me, 
and to do what I say. We’re going to be married, you may 
recall.” His sarcasm was heavy. “And I will not have my wife 
spending all her time with those people.” 

Victoria looked at him, wanting to shout, to tell him she 
wasn’t going to be ordered around, that just because she agreed 
to marry him, she was not going to become a slave, a chattel 
without rights. But she sensed something else, too. Phillip 
Ennis loved her too possessively, but she knew he could never 
announce that love and then disappear from her life. 

“Phillip,.I hardly spend all of my time with those people, 
as you put it. I’d never been to Rachel’s—to the Wolfe home— 
before last night,” she said. 

“You spend two afternoons a week with them,” he said. 

“The Settlement House? They’re not all Jewish. All sorts 
of people are active there—lIrish, German, Italians...” 

“All the same, they’re not the kind of people you should 
associate with.” 

“That isn’t your decision,” Victoria said coldly. “At least 
not yet: I have obligations there, Phillip. It’s important to me.” 

“When we’re married, you’ll have other obligations. I sup- 
pose the reason you’re so keen on it now is that you don’t have 
anything else to do. Well, running a house will keep you busy” 

She knew he was agreeing, in his way, to let the matter rest 
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for the time being, and she appreciated it. “I’m sure you won’t 
have any complaints,” Victoria said. 

“I know I won’t,” Phillip said, looking at her differently 
now. A small smile appeared on his lips, and although she 
should have blushed, Victoria found herself growing restive, 
and thinking she should resent his tone, but instead being 
tempted to respond in kind. 


Eight days later, when Victoria returned from an afternoon 
of shopping at the Wanamaker store with Louise, she found 
a.message from David Baer. She was surprised, since she’d 
seen him only a few days before, at the Settlement House, and 
she would be there again tomorrow. She telephoned him back 
on the device near the kitchen, where the servants could reach 
it easily to take any calls that came in. The telephone was still 
something of a novelty and, in polite society, invitations, for 
example, were not sent or accepted by that means. Formal 
notes were the standard method of communication, and Vic- 
toria thought it much more civilized. 

She held the earpiece in one hand and cranked with her 
other hand until she had an operator on the line, and then she 
gave him the number, and waited again. A woman answered 
and called David to the telephone. 

“Miss Creighton, I was hoping you might accompany me 
on an errand tomorrow morning,” he said hastily. 

. “Well. . . I don’t.see why not. . . . What kind of errand, 
Dr. Baer?” She felt more comfortable addressing him formally 
on the telephone. 

“I have an appointment. It’s rather a surprise. This morning, 
when I arrived at my office, there was a message from Boss 
Plunkitt. Evidently your presence, when we spoke to Mr. 
Doyle, had an effect. Plunkitt mentions you in the note. Pll 
read it to you: ‘Dear Dr. Baer,’ and so forth...Here it is: 
‘Could you stop by Tuesday morning, and if possible bring 
Miss Creighton, since I am told she has an interest in the matter 
at hand.’ You see?” 

“He really wrote that?” 

“I’m sure it’s genuine. Can you come?” David asked. “It’s 
at ten o’clock, if that isn’t too early. Perhaps I could stop on 
my way downtown?” 

“That would be fine.” 

“Then let us say nine-thirty, all right?” 

“Nine-thirty,” Victoria said. She stood for a moment with 
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the receiver in her hand, then broke the connection. She knew 
that Louise was close enough to have heard part of the con- 
versation, but unless she asked, Victoria wasn’t going to vol- 
unteer any information. 

She did, however, speak to her father about her appoint- 
ment. Andrew Creighton was still at the table the following 
morning when Victoria sat down to breakfast, looking rather 
businesslike in a beige skirt and bolero jacket with puffy shoul- 
ders and tight sleeves, over a lace-front shirtwaist. Even before 
she had her juice, she told her father whom she was going to 


“Boss Plunkitt! I must say, Victoria, when I thought this 
Settlement House business might be good for you, I didn’t 
envision you associating with people like Plunkitt.” 

“An appointment like this is hardly what I’d call associating 
with the man,” Victoria said, laughing. “But tell me, is he so 
terrible?” 

“He’s an unprincipled rogue, a thief if you ask me. But,” 
Creighton said, “a powerful thief.” 

“Have you ever met him?” 

“No, nor do J have the desire to. But the only secrets the 
man : has about anything are his business deals, and some of 
them aren’t secret for too long.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Well, he makes no bones about what he is. As for the 
business, it seems just about every time the city has to buy 
some land, for a right of way or to build something or other, 
there’s Boss Plunkitt and his cronies, holding the options on 
the property. It always turns out he just bought it, too, for a 
fraction of what he gets from the city.” 

“That sounds rather suspicious,” Victoria said. 

“Suspicious? It sounds downright dishonest,” her father re- 
plied. “But the trouble is, you can’t really prove he knew about 
the plans for the new street, or the park, or whatever, in ad- 
vance. So, you can’t accuse the man. But it’s an open secret 
he’s made a great deal of money from the taxpayers’ pockets. 
Most of the judges, the people in office, owe their election to 
Plunkitt and his boys. The way that Ward system keeps Tam- 
many Hall in power, it’s a wonder we ever manage to get a 
reform candidate elected, someone like the governor. Now 
when Teddy Roosevelt was police commissioner, things were 
different.” Andrew Creighton went on talking, but Victoria 
didn’t pay close attention. What interested her was that this 
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Boss Plunkitt had so much power, and that he had specifically 
wanted her to be at the meeting. 

At precisely nine-thirty David Baer rang the doorbell, and 
Victoria answered it herself, already putting on her coat. They 
went down the stairs to the waiting carriage. 

“¥ would have invited you in,” she apologized, “but J didn’t 
think we had time.” 

“You were quite right. There’s no reason to risk offending 
someone like Boss Plunkitt.” 

“No, but I imagine he’ll keep us waiting in his outer office 
for an hour, while he sees everyone else,” Victoria suggested. 

“Not very likely,” David said, smiling. “Plunkitt doesn’t 
have an office. He sees people at a shoeshine stand.” ; 

“Oh, yes,” Victoria said, remembering what Lincoln Stef- 
fens had told her. “In a courthouse, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, the County Courthouse, off Foley Square.” 

“He must be quite an odd character,” Victoria said. “Even 
his name...” 

“It’s George Washington Plunkitt, I believe,” David said. 
“Boss is only his title, although people use it as they would 
his first-name. Just as they might call someone Judge Smith, 
or... Dr. Baer.” 

The County Courthouse had wide rows of stairs leading up 
to a colonnaded entrance. Inside, the floor was of intricately 
designed marble, the roof was a vaulted dome rising high above 
the floor, and the interior was graced by pastoral paintings 
dimly seen against the upper reaches of the walls. Victoria was 
immediately struck by the contrast between the structure and 
the people she saw. Most of the men seemed somewhat down 
at the heels, and the few who were better dressed still didn’t 
look quite savory. 

The bootblack stand was off to one side, with three seats 
on a low platform, so a patron would have his head higher than 
that of even a fairly tall man standing in front of him. Only 
one of the seats was occupied, the one on the right, but the 
bootblack wasn’t busy with the man’s shoes. Rather, he was 
standing several yards away, reading a newspaper. The man 
on the: thronelike seat seemed. to be of medium height, a bit 
portly, wearing a black frock coat and gray trousers, a white 
shirt, narrow tie, and dark vest. Almost incongruously, he wore 
a black top hat. 

“Ts that he?” Victoria asked. 

“T think so. P’ve never met him.” 
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__ They walked toward the stand at a moderate pace, not want- 
ing to appear too much in a hurry, since the man on the raised 
seat would be watching them. Victoria tried to form an impres- 
sion of him. He had a round face and a heavily jowled square 
jaw, and he wore rather impressive handlebar mustaches. Only 
when she was close enough to see the intelligence and humor 
in his eyes, however, was she sure that George Washington 
Plunkitt wasn’t a fool, even if he did choose to spend his day 
sitting in a bootblack’s chair. 

“Dr. Baer, and Miss Creighton, I presume,” Plunkitt said. 


“And right on time.” 


“Mr. Plunkitt,” David replied. “I received your message.” 

“Of course you did, and-I’m glad you could come. And I’m 
pleased to see you, Miss Creighton. Very pleased.” 

“T must say, I’m surprised you asked me,” Victoria said, 
keeping her voice light. “After all, it’s Dr. Baer who has been 
the leader in this battle.” 

“A battle. Ah, that’s a fine way of puttin’ it,” Plunkitt said. 
“Are we in a battle, Doctor?” 

“T hope not,” David replied. 

“Well, then, will you sit down? Or sit up, if you like. ’'m 
sorry, Miss Creighton, perhaps I could get you.a chair...” 

“That’s quite all right, Mr. Plunkitt. I can sit up there,” 
Victoria told him. 

“Good for you, good for you,” Plunkitt said, smiling, as 
Victoria took David’s hand and stepped up onto the platform, 
arranging her skirts around her. Some might be amused at the 
picture of a young woman of quality sitting on a bootblack’s 
stand in the County Courthouse, but that wasn’t her concern. 
David took the middle seat, and the three of them sat side by 
side, looking out at the Courthouse lobby. 

“Tt isn’t the best of views, not scenic, as they say, but some 
interesting people come by,” Plunkitt said, as if sharing a 
confidence. “I find it helpful in my study of human nature.” 

“You’re a student, then?” Victoria asked. 

“In my own small way. For instance, I can tell the good 
doctor here is impatient. Aren’t you, Doctor?” 

“I have a busy schedule,” David admitted. “As I’m sure 
you do.” 

“Not so busy as you’d think. But I understand how it is for 
you. So now, tell me what I can do for you.” 

“I thought you asked us to meet you here, Mr. Plunkitt,” 
Victoria said quickly 
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“Ah, very good, Miss. Very good. You’re very sharp. We 
may as well get down to business, then.” He paused for a 
moment, as if waiting for a reaction. “Well, ?’m afraid what 
I have to say to you won’t be pleasing, but I thought: at least 
I could say it to you direct. And then, there’s always the chance 
you'll change my mind.” 

“We appreciate your giving us your time, Mr. Plunkitt,” 
David said. 

“Time is easy to give. But to the matter at hand. I understand 
you’re concerned with a matter of legislation that’s. scheduled 
for a vote after the new year. Am I correct?” 

“You are correct. The Tenement Act,” David said. 

“Correct, then. Well, we’ve a problem, Doctor, Miss. You 
see, thé voting on that matter, from what I hear, is pretty well 
settled.” 

“The vote isn’t for some time yet, as you said,” David 
reminded him. “Some minds may still be changed. If someone 
with influence were to talk to the councilmen. ..” : 

“Influence, you say?” 

“Someone whose opinion was respected,” David amended. 

“I see, And what might this someone say to the council- 
men?” Plunkitt asked. 

David Baer pursed his lips for a moment, and then looked 
directly at Boss Plunkitt. In a soft voice, chosing his words 
-carefully, he described the darkness of the tenements, the lack 
of heat and sanitary facilities, the illness to body and soul that 
resulted. The more he spoke, the softer and more intense his 
voice became. Victoria turned to see how Boss Plunkitt was 
reacting. If he felt anything, those feelings were well masked. 
Plunkitt was silent for a moment or two after David finished 
speaking. : 

“Did you know, Doctor, that I was born in New York?” 
he asked. : 

“No. I hadn’t thought—” 

“Right here in Manhattan. Way uptown, on the West Side. 
Do you know the neighborhood?” 

“I live there now,” David replied. 

“It’s changed over the years. We had no streets, no nice 
houses. Of course, that was nearly sixty years ago, so you have 
to expect it to be different,” Plunkitt said, chuckling. “Do you 
know what it was called; the place I was born?” 

David shook his head. j 

“It was called Shantytown. But there were so many shan- 
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tytowns, you see, that some had special names. Mine was 
Nanny Goat Hill. Have you ever seen a shantytown, Doctor?” 

NB 

“And you, Miss Creighton?” 

“No, no I haven’t, Mr. Plunkitt.” 

“You'd find it interesting. Perhaps the doctor will tell you 
about them. I’m not braggin’ about how far I’ve come, or 
anything like that. It’s just that I recall, when I was still a lad, 
when we moved downtown; my father finally finding work, 
of a steady nature,they was just puttin’ up some of the tene- 
ments. f remember how we looked at them buildings and 
thought it would be nice to live in a place what had wood 
floors, not dirt that’s been packed down, and windows with 
glass and not oiled paper, and walls of brick and plaster, not 
stray pieces of planking with mud and rags inthe cracks to 
Keep out the wind. I remember those first tenements,” Boss 
Plunkitt said. 

“T remember them, too,” David said. “And I know how we 
lived before we came to this country. In shacks, like the ones 
you’re talking about. It wasn’t good over there, any more than. 
the way you grew up was good.” 

“T’ve managed, thank you,” Plunkitt said. 

“You’ve done more than that. And some of the people in 
the tenements will manage, too. But that doesn’t mean the 
tenements are good. That doesn’t mean it’s good for a child 
to be chewed upon at night. by rats, that it’s good for people 
to live six and eight to a room, in the cold, in the dark, with 
’ disease. No, Mr. Plunkitt, that you and I managed to rise above 
our beginnings, that is one of the wonderful things about this 
country. Tenements are not wonderful,” David Baer said. “Mr. 
Plunkitt, I wager that you made a promise to yourself when 
you were a child.” 

“And what would that be?” Plunkitt asked. 

Victoria thought he seemed moved by what David had said. 

“Ill wager you said to yourself that if you ever had a son, 
he wouldn’t have to grow up in the dirt and the cold you grew 
up in. Didn’t you?” 

“The thought probably crossed my mind,” Plunkitt said. 
“But I’m afraid that doesn’t change the situation at hand. In 
this country, grand as it is, people tend to do what is likely 
to provide some benefits, benefits of a tangible kind, you might 
say.” 

Monee you suggesting a bribe, Mr. Plunkitt?” Victoria asked. 
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“I am not a crook, Miss Creighton,” Plunkitt said with 
disdain. “A man who steals is not only a crook, he’s a fool. 
Let me explain to you, Miss. There’s honest graft, you might 
call it, and there’s dishonest graft, which is stealing.” 

“And what might the difference be?” Victoria ‘asked. “Graft 
is graft, and—” 

“No, no that’s not the same,” Plunkitt interrupted. “Now, 
I’ve made a-good bit of money in politics, but I’ve not gone 
in for dishonest graft, for blackmailing and so forth. Instead, 
you might just say I saw my opportunities, and I took ’em. If 
I should be tipped off, for example, that there’s going to be. 
a new park in a certain place, why I buy up all the land I can 
in the neighborhood, and then when it’s announced there’s 
gonna be a park, everybody suddenly wants the land that no- 
body cared about before. So naturally, I sells it for more than 
I paid. And ain’t it perfectly honest to charge a good price and 
‘make a profit on my investment and foresight? Of course it is. 
Well, that’s honest graft.” 

“[’m not sure I see things your way, Mr. Plunkitt,” Victoria 
said, amused in spite of herself, perhaps because he seemed 
so earnest. j , 

“No? Then Jet me ask you, do you think the people down. 
on Wail Street makin’ their investments, do you think they’re 
crooks?” : 

“Why, no. But that’s different,” Victoria said. . 
“Is it, now? Well, suppose one of them people learned 
somethin’ about a company; say he had the good sense to make 
some contacts and found out who was gonna declare a big 
dividend. And then he went out and bought up lots of that 
stdck. Well, then the company announces this here dividend, 
and suddenly the stock is worth much more than before, and 
this individual we’re talking about turns a very pretty profit. 
Now, does anyone call him a crook? No, of course not. They 
all say he’s a good businessman, and they treat him with re- 
spect.” Plunkitt concluded with a nod of his head for punc- 

tuation. : 

Victoria was interested in the way he rationalized what he 
was doing, the way he bragged about it, in fact. 

“What I do is not much different, in fact, no different at 
all,” Plunkitt said, “from what your Mr. Morgan is doing, Miss 
Creighton.” : 

“My Mr. Morgan?” 

“Well, I hear tell you’re pretty close with some of his peo- 
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ple, and I even hear your father’s involved with one of Mor- 
gan’s schemes,” Plunkitt said. “Did you ever hear how he first 
made some money, by the way?” Before Victoria could answer, 
the politician continued. “Now J.P.’s daddy was rich to begin 
with, of course, and he wasn’t brought up in no shantytown 
like me, or no tenement like you, Doctor. But J.P. didn’t show 
much of a head for business at first. And then came the Civil 
War, and he won’t talk about it, I hear, but the story goes how 
he bought up some of these surplus rifles from the U.S. Gov- 
emment—paid pennies for them. Then, what with the war 
goin’ on, and weapons in such short supply, he just takes the 
rifles he bought from one armory, what they said was too old 
and no good, and he goes and selis them to another armory for 
ten times as much as he paid for them. Made his daddy proud, 

he did,” Plunkitt said, laughing. 

Victoria glanced at David Baer. 

“And he’s such a big man, now, everybody respectin’ him, 
lendin’ gold to the government, and nebody would call him 
a crook. And ain’t I doin’ the same.thing he is? He seen his 
opportunity, and he took it, and that’s an epitaph I wouldn’t 
mind havin’ on my tombstone, one day,” Plunkitt said. 

“None of which helps us with the question of the tene- 
ments,” David Baer responded, impatience edging into his 
voice. 

“The question is, I think, settled,” Plunkitt said. “There’s 
a lot of people very much in favor of keepin’ things as they 
are. And those people are good, upstandin’ citizens, if you 
know what I mean.’ 

“I do,” David Baer said. “And you've already said that 
you’re not the sort of man who’d be interested in dishonest 
graft,” he added, the irony heavy. in his words. 

“I did,” Plunkitt replied. “So there it sits, ’'m afraid.” 

“Of course, none of the councilmen would be inclined to 
accept dishonest graft either,” David suggested. 

“Tt don’t think many of them’s fools, although I admit there’s 
one or two I’m not so sure about,” Plunkitt said. 

“Then why did you ask me to come here?” David demanded... 

“Well, like I said, I thought, what with you doin’ so much 
for the people down there, in the poor sections, in the Tenth 
Ward, I thought it wouldn’t be fair for me not to explain things 
to you face to face. And too, like I said, I thought there was 
the chance you’d change my mind.” 

Plunkitt was looking directly at Victoria as he said the last 
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words, and somehow she knew he hadn’t expected David to 
tell him anything new, but that he had been less sure of her. 
She heard David begin to reply to him, but none of his words 
seemed important to her. She had the beginnings of an idea. 
Boss Plunkitt hadn’t asked her there because he was curious 
to meet her. There was something more, and if there was to 
be any hope of getting him to help them in their efforts to 
change the tenement laws, Victoria had to find out what it was. 
And ree suddenly, she knew. 

“| can’t be that all of them are in the construction busi- 
ness,” David was saying. “And if they’re not taking outright 
bribes, then it must be—” 

“It could just be that they’re doin’ favors for friends,’  Plunk- 
itt said. “You know, one hand washin’ the other. Those with 
connéctions in the business, well, they could help out the others 
on somethin’ else, perhaps, and—” 

“Tell me, Mr. Plunkitt,” Victoria interrupted. “The people 
who build these tenements, and the ones who own them, surely 
they’re involved in other kinds of construction as well?” 

“Why, naturally, ma’am,” Plunkitt replied. “There’s no 
construction company I know of building only one kind of 
building. But I’m not sure what you’re drivin’ at.” 

Victoria wasn’t sure either, and she was hoping that the 
ran in the top hat would give her a better clue than he had 
thus far. Instead of answering directly, Victoria shifted slightly, 
so that she faced front, and she looked across the huge marble 
lobby of the County Courthouse. A smile caught her mouth 
as she wondered what the men walking about must have thought 
of her, sitting there perched atop a bootblack stand. She almost 
laughed aloud when she thought of how Phillip would react. — 

“You find something amusing, ma’am?” Plunkitt asked. — 

“T was just thinking,” Victoria said, a bit coy, “that my 
fiancé might be upset at the idea of my sitting here, on a 
bootblack’s chair, talking to you about politics.” 

“Your fiancé, he doesn’t approve of what you’re doing?” 
Plunkitt asked, and Victoria thought she heard a hopeful note 
in his voice. She noticed that David seemed surprised, and she 
went on before he could interrupt. 

“Oh, I don’t think it’s that,” she said. “But the idea of my 
having to sit here, you see. He might not think it was 
ladylike ... proper...” 

“J thought you’d find it amusing,” Plunkitt said. “Your 
fiancé, that would be.” : 
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“Phillip Ennis.” 

“Oh, yes. Charles Ennis’s boy. He and, uh, your father, 
they’re all in that business thing together, aren’t they?” Plunkitt 
asked. : 

“Why, Mr. Plunkitt, do you think they’d discuss their busi- 
ness dealings with me?” Victoria asked, trying to make it sound 
as though they did—contrary to fact. 

“They’d be foolish not to, a bright girl like yourself.” 

“Mr. Plunkitt, I’m afraid I don’t see what all this has to do 
with—” 

“Why, it probably has nothing to do with our mission, Dr. 
Baer,” Victoria interrupted. “But as long as we’re here, I think 
we can listen to what Mr. Plunkitt has to say, and I can pass 
it on to Mr. Ennis or my father. Does it cost a great deal of 
money to build a tenement, or a row of them?” 

“Quite a bit.” Plunkitt said. 

“Exactly how does it all work?” Victoria asked, trying to 
sound innocent. 

“Well, Miss, the way it works is this,” Plunkitt said warily. 
“Say you want to build a block of tenements. Now, you go 
out and buy the land, and then you have it cleared, and after 
that, you hire a contractor. You have him build the tenements, 
you see. And then when they’re yours, why, you just get 
yourself a rent collector, and you’re in business.” 

“You’re a slum lord then,” David said. 

“Now, Doctor— 

“Mr. Plunkitt. You say I hire a contractor. Does that mean 
I must give him all the money in advance to build the build- 
ings?” Victoria asked. _ 

“Well, no, ma’am. Usually you pay when they’re all 
through, don’t you see—” 

“And since I’m so wealthy, I can afford that. Is that the 
assumption?” 

“Well, not necessarily. For one thing, you might have bor- 
rowed the money for all of this, say from a bank, given them 
a mortgage on ithe property, and you could pay them off out 
of the rents. 

“And the contractor? Doesn’t he have to advance money, 
for the workers, for the supplies. ..?” 

“Well, yes...” 

“And are the contractors so rich, then, even the big ones, 
that they can advance the funds to construct a block, or several 
blocks, of tenements?” Victoria asked. 
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“Well, no, not usually. They might go to the banks, too, 
for an advance, so to speak. A loan against receipts. . .” Plunk- 
itt said, slowly. 

“I think I see. Dr. Baer, you have lists of those people, the 
larger owners of the tenements, and the larger construction 
firms?” ; 

“Why yes. As a matter of fact, I told—” 

~ “Good,” Victoria interrupted. “There’s someone I'd like to 
show them to.” 

“Oh? And who might that be, ma’am?” Boss Plunkitt asked. 

“I'd like to talk to my father about them,” Victoria said. 
“And perhaps to my fiancé. And I might even talk to Mr. 
Morgan about them, too. After all, he may know them, and 
perhaps through his influence, or my fiancé’s, I might prevail 
on some of these people.” Victoria held her breath for a mo- 
ment, her eyes on Plunkitt. She thought David understood what 
she was attempting, and she hoped he wouldn’t say anything. 

And then, suddenly, Plunkitt began to laugh, quietly at first, 
and then louder, until several passers-by turned their heads. 
“That’s marvelous, ma’am. Just marvelous. I knew I was right 
in asking you to join the doctor and myself. Just marvelous.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Plunkitt?” ; 3 

“Never mind, young lady. Never mind. Doctor, the point , 
has been made. I said it was possible something might be said 
to change my mind, and I think it has happened.” 

“Well, I'm happy to hear that, of course,” David said, 
looking at Victoria before turning back to Plunkitt. “You know. 
of course, that there are others who are working for changes 
in the tenement laws.” 

“I’ve heard of them,” Plunkitt allowed. “Wouldn’t surprise 
me if they got alot of the credit for finally getting it through 
City Council.” 

“T don’t think credit is the important thing,” David said. 

“Maybe not. But you don’t have to keep an organization 
together. Now, not to put too fine an edge on it, it’s important 
the people know it was Tammany Hall what got this piece of 
legislation pushed through, and that it’s Tammany Hall what’s 
trying to make things better for them.” 

“Don’t they know how much you do for them, already?” 
Victoria asked, immediately regretting her words. 

“Young lady, I don’t think you understand things com- 
pletely. Changin’ the law and all, that’s fine. People like that. 
But it ain’t what’s really important to them, you see. What 
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really counts for people is what you do for them direct.” 

“But there’s no harm in having the people know about this, 
as well, is there?’ David asked. 

“None at all. Might be a few contractors aren’t gonna be 
happy, but then again, they wouldn’t be happy goin’ to a bank 
and finding out how much it was gonna cost them to get a little 
ready cash, would they?” 

“T wouldn’t know, Mr. Plunkitt,” Victoria said. 

“Of course not, ma’am. Well, you got what you come for, 
Dr. Baer. Miss Creighton,” Plunkitt said, tipping his hat to 
her, “it has indeed been a pleasure.” 

“T think your office is fascinating, Mr. Plunkitt,” Victoria 
replied. “There’s always so much going on.” 

“I like it,” Plunkitt answered, settling back in his chair. 
“J like it.” 


They walked from the Courthouse slowly, neither speaking, 
until they were outside and on the sidewalk. Then David turned 
to her, and his mouth opened slightly as if he was going to say 
something, but instead he just shook his head, a smile turning 
rapidly into a wide, joyous grin. 

“It’s done. . .. I don’t know how, but it’s done. I don’t know 
what you did, or why he agreed, but it’s done....” 

“I’m not sure I understand, either,” Victoria replied. 

“You— But you did it,” David said. “It was you, what you 
said about J. P. Morgan.” 

“J think, David, Mr. Plunkitt believed I could influence Mr. 
Morgan, through my father, or Phillip, and that Morgan’s banks 
wouldn’t advance money to the construction companies. But 
I don’t know why he got that idea,” Victoria said, laughing. 
“T certainly never said anything like that.” 

“Oh, that’s wonderful,” David said. “I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it, but you just ran a bluff on Boss Plunkitt himself. 
And the sad part is that no one will ever know.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” Victoria said, earnestly. “What mat- 
ters is that all the work you’ve done, you and others, won’t 
be wasted....” 

“You'll have to thank your father for me,” David said, half- 
seriously. 

“Oh, no. He’s not very happy at the idea of his daughter 
talking to Boss Plunkitt. Mr. Plunkitt wouldn’t talk about this, 
would he, David?” 

“Admit he was persuaded by you? No, I don’t think so. If 
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he did that he’d have everyone in town coming to him.” 

“T hope you’re right.” 

“{ don’t imagine your fiancé would be too pleased either,” 
David said quietly. 

“No, he wouldn’t.” 

“May I drop you at your home?” David asked. 

“f_.. Yes, thank you.” 

He signaled the first hack at the stand. “I suppose con- 
gratulations are in order,” he said after they were under way. 
“I didn’t know you were engaged, Miss Creighton.” 

“It’s rather recent,” she said. 

“Have you known him long?” 

“Since. ..some months now.” 

“And have you set a date for the wedding?” David asked. 

“Yes, February.” 

“And will...” 

“What?” 

“No...I’d rather you tell me how you knew what Plunkitt 
was thinking,” David said. “Did you have that idea all along, 
or did it just come to you?” 

“It came to me,” she said. 

When they reached her house, David helped Victoria out 
of the carriage. “Would you care to lunch with us?” she asked. 
“I don’t know who'll be here, if it will be my stepmother, or—” 
-. “Thank you, but I can’t,” David replied. “I have to return 
to my office. I have patients waiting.” 

She watched him get back into the carriage and then she 
stood at the bottom step to the house as he rode off. She felt 
as if she were saying goodbye to David Baer, and she wondered 
why it affected her that way. She’d see him at the Settlement 
House tomorrow. Why, then, did she have this sense of sep- 
aration? 


a5 


There was little time for Victoria to brood over David Baer. 
Louise kept asking questions about the wedding, seeking ap- 
proval of her own ideas and plans. Reluctantly at first, but 
with growing interest, Victoria began to pay attention. There 
were meetings with the people from Delmonico’s and menus 
to be discussed; visits by dressmakers, patterns and designs to 
be considered; discussions about guest lists, floral arrange- 
ments, which orchestras to hire, and on and on. It seemed to 
Victoria that Louise thrived on the process, and she was glad 
that so much of the responsibility was removed from her shoul- 
ders. 

In addition to making preparations for the wedding, they 
were all busy with the onset of the holiday season, with its 
traditional parties and balls that began in the weeks immediately 
before Christmas, and continued until! New Year’s Eve. In 
recent years, more and more people had begun to mark the 
New Year with parties, and this year several galas were planned 
to celebrate the beginning of a new century. 

“Tt really isn’t, Victoria,” Phillip said, taking one side of 
a frequent debate. 

“This is 1899, and in January it will be 1900, and that, to 
me, means the beginning of a century,” she had replied. 
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“The new century can’t begin until the old one is over,” 
Phillip said smugly. “There are one hundred years in a century, 
and that means next year is the last year of the nineteenth 
century, not the first of the twentieth.” 

“You can say what you like,” Victoria replied. “But I think 
it’s a new century, and it’s exciting.” 


On Christmas Eve, hours after her family and the Ennises 
had exchanged gifts, Victoria sat at her bedroom window and 
looked out over the bare roofs of the houses across Madison 
Avenue. The houses were all dark, and the streetlights cast 
strange shadows below her. Above, it was cloudy, black 
masses floating somberly across the purple-blue sky, an oc- 
casional star glinting for a moment, then disappearing. It was, 
Victoria thought, her last Christmas as a single woman. 

Phillip had given her an engagement ring, the diamond 
seeming somehow too large for her hand, although it was not 
much bigger than the one Louise wore. To their mutual amuse- 
ment, Victoria and Louise had bought lace-fronted shirtwaists 
for each other. 

They had made a brief attempt to sing carols, but Phillip 
claimed to have no ear for music and no desire to participate, 
and after a little while all the voices were stilled, except for 
that of Andrew Creighton, who sang softly while his daughter 
played the piano. For a. little while, Victoria felt the two of 
them were alone, but in the warmth she felt there was sadness, 
too. 


Christmas day was busy, with calls to make, people to 
receive, and gifts to exchange. Shortly after they returned from 
church, Victoria’s father and Louise left to pay their calls. 
Although it was generally known they would be home later in 
the day, Victoria remained to welcome anyone who did drop 
in. The food and punch and wines had already been prepared 
and were waiting in the dining room. Corky came into the 
parlor bundled up in her wrap against the cold, a small bag in 
one hand and a package in the other. 

“Are you ready to go now?” Victoria asked. 

“Yes, ma’am. I’ll get the streetcar down to the ferry slip, 
and then I’ve directions for when I get to Staten Island, how 
to find my cousin’s farm.” 

“Well, you enjoy your visit,” Victoria said. “And if you 
decide you want to stay a few days longer, you just go ahead. 
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But let me know, -so I don’t worry about you.” 

- “All right, Miss Victoria..Oh, Lord, my head is all fuzzy 
today. I almost forgot. I’ve got a present to deliver to you,” 
she said, holding out the package. 

“Oh, Corky, you shouldn’t have. Didn’t I forbid you to buy 
anything?” | 

“And didn’t I promise, though I surely didn’t want to. No, 
it’s not from me, more’s the shame. It’s from your aunt. She 
told me to see to it before she left to gallivant all around this 
Godless country lookin’ for I don’t know what.” 

“From Anne? But Corky, she’s been gone for so long, now. 
How could she...?” . 

“She ordered it from a store, and-I picked it up just a week 
ago, meself,” Corky replied, smiling broadly. “And she said 
for me to say to you ‘Happy Christmas,’ and she be seein’ you 
before too long. And one more thing,” she said as she and 
Victoria met in the middle of the room, and Victoria took the 
package from her. “She said I was to give you a hug, from 
her. So here it is.” They embraced briefly but warmly. 

“And I want to thank you for the present you left for me, 
although you shouldn’t have done it.” 

“Tt wasn’t nearly enough,” Victoria said. 

“Sure, it was more than that, it was—” 

“Now hush. You’d best be going, or you’ll never get to 
Staten Island,” Victoria said. — ; 

She looked at the package in her hands, wrapped with thick 
brown paper and tied with a bright red ribbon. Corky had done 
that, Victoria thought. The store had given her the package in 
the brown paper, and she’d exchanged the string for ribbon. 
She opened it slowly, full of curiosity, and when she saw that 
it was a copy of Emily Dickinson’s poems, she smiled. It was 
the sort of thing Anne would arrange. It was Anne’s way of 
telling her something, perhaps that she should try to become 
more romantic. . .. Victoria was touched by her aunt’s theught- 
fulness. She knew, if their positions had been reversed, she 
wouldn’t have had such foresight. 

It was midafternoon when her father and Louise returned 
from their visits, both of them looking slightly the worse for 
wear. Andrew Creighton had accepted too many offers of punch 
and eggnog, and he made straight for the sofa in the parlor, 
where he promptly fell asleep. When Victoria left the house 
half an hour later, her father was still dozing, and Louise was 
beginning to worry about why no one had yet come to call 
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even though it was hardly past lunchtime. 

Victoria kept her calls to'a minimum, visiting a few people 
she liked, and then fulfilling her social obligations by stopping 
to see the various contingents of Astors and Vanderbilts and 
Schuylers. Few people commented on Phillip’s absence, and 
those who did accepted her explanation that he had other ob- 
ligations. It was stretching the truth a bit, she thought, but it 
didn’t matter. When they’d discussed the day, Phillip said he 
had to see some friends, and that he’d come to the house in 
the evening. 

It was growing dark, and Victoria knew she should return 
home to see any guests still at the Creighton house, but she 
gave the driver one more address and sat back in the carriage, 
pulling a blanket over her lap, wondering why she was going 
to a house where she might not be welcome. What if Jason 
was there? He might have returned from England, and certainly 
she wouldn’t have heard of it. But she wanted to see Michael 
and Elaine, and although Victoria knew she couldn’t remain 
close to them after her marriage; still she was reluctant to allow 
their friendship to lapse completely. There were several car- 
riages on the street when they pulled up in front of the brown- 
stone, and Victoria felt uncertain again. But she couldn’t turn 
and leave now. 

“Victoria,” Elaine almost shouted from the far end of the 
hallway. Victoria had her coat only half off, one arm still in 
the sleeve, and she barely managed to free it before Elaine was 
hugging her tightly. Only seconds behind was Michael, and 
the warmth of their welcome was all the reassurance she could 
possibly need that she had made the right decision. There were 
about a dozen people in the front parlor and at the food-laden 
dining-room table. After the introductions Elaine insisted she 
have a tour of the house. 

“You remember, Mother VanZandt decorated it for me, that 
is, she picked out so many of the thirigs ...” Victoria recalled 
the beauty of Jason’s parents’ home in Rhinebeck .and her 
afternoon visit there. When they reached the family parlor 
upstairs, Elaine took both of Victoria’s hands in hers and looked 
at her solemnly. 

“I’m so glad you came. I should have called, I know, but—” 

“It doesn’t matter who calls first, does it?” 

“T thought, well...” Elaine said, “I know this is awful, but 
I haven’t even congratulated you, yet. We heard about it, of 
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course, and then the announcement.... You know, we had 
hoped. . 

“T know, Elaine. But that’s not the way things happened. 
And I didn’t want to lose our friendship.” 

“Then you won’t,” Elaine Stewart replied. 

“Have you heard from Jason?” Victoria asked, trying to 
keep her voice light. 

“T haven’t, but Michael has. They correspond all the time 
about business. He’s still in England. It’s been a very difficult 
time for all of us,” Elaine said. “Michael’s been so worried 
about the business, and Jason. ...But you don’t want to hear 
about that, do you?” 

“No. ..I suppose not,” Victoria said. “Tell me about you, 
about what you’re doing with yourself, tell me the latest 
gossip...” The two of them fell to talking of such things, both 
carefully skirting subjects which might be disturbing. After a 
while they went downstairs, and for half an hour more Victoria 
enjoyed the warmth of their home. Despite her pleasure at 
seeing Elaine and Michael, she was almost overwhelmed by 
sadness as she left. 

Victoria did not see Phillip at all that evening. Charles Ennis 
joined them for dinner, and he explained that Phillip had done 
too much celebrating during the course of the day and wasn’t 
up to a visit. Victoria’s reaction was surprising to her. She 
found that she was sorry Phillip hadn’t come. She felt disap- 
pointed that they hadn’t been able to share any of this Christmas 
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Five days and four parties later, Victoria was exhausted. 
Fortunately, there were no classes at the Henry Street Settle- 
ment House during the holidays. She took advantage of that 
by sleeping late and using her afternoons for the myriad errands 
that kept cropping up. 

Most of the gatherings during that week were enjoyable, 
and Phillip’s company had usually been pleasant. Victoria 
found that his behavior seemed to be determined in some ratio 
to the size of a party. The larger the crowd, the more he drank, 
and the more inclined he was to take offense at a passing 
remark and to become argumentative. At one party, early in 
the evening, Charles Ennis had taken his son aside, and al- 
though she was too far away to hear what was said, Victoria 
knew that he had been angry with Phillip. After that, he seemed 
more in control of himself. 

Tonight, she thought things would probably go well. After 
all, it was Phillip who had suggested this party, and a number 
of his friends could be expected to attend. Many people would 
simply stay home this evening, as was customary. But Victoria 
was excited by the prospect of joining so many thousands of 
other people in welcoming the new year, and the new century. 

The whole of Madison Square Garden was to be utilized 
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for this, the largest party of the year, and perhaps the largest 
for some years to come. It was a night to dress up, to look gay 
and sparkling, to be as festive as possible. That was more than 
enough reason for Victoria to choose her newest ballgown and 
her finest jewels. 

The gown was pale blue, the bodice tight and low cut, 
revealing the full swell of her breasts. Her shoulders were bare, 
except for the straps of the gown, and her white gloves came 
up above the elbow, leaving her upper arm bare, which some- 
how added to the impression of daring created by the revealing 
neckline. She wore a diamond choker to accent the graceful 
curve of her neck, and her hair was swept up on her head, held 
in place by combs inlaid with pearls. At the last minute she 
left Phillip’s ring in her jewel box. If he asked, she’d say the 
gloves didn’t fit over it properly, which was true. 

As she stood on the stairs she knew from Phillip’s reaction 
that the effect was what she had hoped for. He stared at her 
as she descended, and only when she was standing in front of 
him, her face on a level with his, did he speak. 

“You are. . . absolutely ad Victoria. You are so beau- 
tiful that. . . that I want to take you, I. . . . It’s almost as though 
you weren’t real,” he whispered. “And all of this for me.” 

“For you, and for the new century,” Victoria teased. 

Walking the few feet to the carriage, Victoria felt the chill 
in the air and a dampness that presaged snow. It would be 
nice, she thought, for the new year to arrive pristine, with 
clean white snow to cover up the normal dirt of the city. Phillip 
sat beside her, a half-smile on his face. 

“For goodness sake, Phillip,” she said, finally. «] appreciate 
the compliment, really - I do, but stop staring at me as if you’d 
never seen me before.” 

“T don’t know if I ever have. You seem different, somehow.. 
Older, more mature. ... You’re a woman, tonight, not a girl, 
and I want....[’m just sitting here thinking that you’re mine. 
That’s hard: to believe. You’re mine. 

Victoria smiled at him, but there was nothing she could say. 


The carriage ride downtown was slow, as they encountered 
more traffic than was normal this time of the evening. Victoria 
saw celebrants in the streets, clusters of people gathering near 
restaurants and taverns, others looking as though they were 
enroute to parties. As they drove below 34th Street, and the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel, the crowds grew larger, and it seemed 
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to Victoria that much of the city might be drawing in on that 
central Jocation, the hub of the city, at 23rd Street. The idea 
appealed to her. She leaned to the window so she could see 
the lights as soon as possible. First it was a glow ahead of 
them, and only when they had actually reached the open area 
of the park could she see the building, illuminated by its great 
electric torches. , 

it stood tall and majestic on the southwest corner of the 
square, set back from the hubbub of carriages, pedestrians, and 
an occasional motorcar. As they neared the main entrance on 
Madison Avenue, Victoria could look up at the tower, where, 
atop its cupolas and brilliantly lit by huge electric lanterns at 
its base, rose the nude statue of Diana. Diana, goddess of the 
moon and of the hunt, bow and arrow raised, so delicately 
balanced on the ball of one foot that it responded to the wind’s 
changes. Seen from the moving carriage, the marble gleaming 
in the lantern light, shadows playing across the figure as the 
moon shed faint radiance between dark moving clouds, Victoria 
thought the statue might well be alive. 

“My God, I think everyone in the city must have decided 
to come here,” Phillip said, annoyed. “And I was told the 
riffraff wouldn’t be allowed, but look...” 

‘Don’t be silly, Phillip. Those people are in costumes for 
the party. That’s all it is.” They peered at the men and women 
entering the Garden, peasant skirts and tight trousers showing 
beneath heavy overcoats. 

“Damn,” Phillip said, laughing. “They fooled me, all right.” 

Their carriage finally reached the head of the line, and a 
doorman helped Victoria out. Phillip saw to their wraps and 
Victoria went to the powder-room to be sure her appearance 
was still as it should be. When they rejoined they followed the 
sound of an orchestra through the hallway.and into the main 
arena, where, to Victoria’s surprise and delight, she found that 
the center of the great hall had been transformed. Under the 
huge glass and iron skylight, on the earthen center of the arena 
where horse shows had been held, there was a picturesque little 
village, with small houses, a church, and an inn. The tiny town 
was well-populated by costumed celebrants. She knew the 
houses that seemed so real couldn’t be, that there weren’t floors 
inside, or furniture, but they seemed so lifelike that she could 
barely control the impulse to get down on the dirt floor and 
peek inside. 

“Phillip, who did you say was sponsoring this party?” Vic- 
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toria asked, still taken by what she saw. 

“The Hungarian Literary Society,” Phillip said. “They throw 
a big party every year, for the fun of it mostly, I think.” 

“It’s amazing,” Victoria said. 

Huge throngs of people were strolling about the interior of 
the Garden, both on the ampitheater’s dirt floor and farther 
‘back, where there were usually rows of seats. The seats had 
been removed, providing a great expanse of wooden flooring 
for dancing. There were tables set around the dance floor, and 
still farther back were long refreshment tables. Platforms had 
been erected for the musicians: Nathan Franko’s well-known 
orchestra, and Victor Herbert leading the Twenty-Second Reg- 
iment Band. And interestingly, from time to time a costumed 
group called the Red Hussar Gypsy Band also performed. 

Victoria met a number of people they knew, but she felt 
as if she were among strangers. There were three or four thou- 
sand people in Madison Square Garden this evening, and it 
was not really a “society” function, after all. Within an hour 
of their arrival, she began to lose Phillip, as he would depart 
for lengthening periods of time. At first she thought he was 
simply going to the bar, but as the first hour passed, and the 
second, his stays became so protracted that she knew he must 
have found a congenial group of his friends somewhere. She 
knew if she were the one leaving, Phillip would be livid with 
rage, but there was nothing she could do. She certainly wasn’t 
going to chase after him. 

Victoria would have liked to dance more often, but since 
their engagement had been announced, she wasn’t asked to 
-dance by single men so often. It wasn’t considered good man- 
ners to spend too much time with or be too attentive to an 
engaged woman, even if you happened to be friendly with her 
fiancé. Phillip didn’t really have many friends in her circle, 
and his strength and temper were well known. And so, Victoria 
found herseif alone, as the music continued and the merriment 


grew. 

The Red Hussar Gypsy Band coordinated its performances 
with the rehearsed activities in the arena, and its appearance 
became the signal for the spectators to retreat from the little 
Hungarian village, so that members of the sponsoring orga- 
nization could parade in the uniforms of the 1848 Hussars. 
Some of the uniformed men, to everyone’s delight, performed 
impressive feats of balance on horseback, eliciting loud ap- 
plause. 
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They had arrived early, at about nine, and two and a half 
hours later it seemed that everyone was fully into the spirit of 
the occasion. Almost everyone, she corrected herself, because 
her own enthusiasm for this historic milestone had waned. 
There should have been something more than the mere passage 
of moments, beyond the tearing of a page from a calendar, the 
changing of a date when one wrote a letter. 

Phillip had been gone for a half-hour this time, and Victoria 
was tired of standing in the same place so he’d be able to find 
her in the crowd when he decided to return. She felt almost 
imprisoned, unable to choose her company, having to wait 
until someone passed by, and then to talk only so long as they 
chose to remain. Below her, in the arena, Mr. Herbert’s mu- 
sicians were playing music from one of his operettas, music 
which tonight seemed to leave her with a sense of longing 
and...and she didn’t know what. 

Impulsively, Victoria left her place by the tables and walked 
toward the main hall. She knew there were private apartments, 
in the high tower, atop of which stood the statue of Diana, 
including one owned by the building’s architect, Stanford 
White. There was also an observation area in the tower, and 
although it might be closed, she decided to try to gain admit- 
tance. She made straight for the elevators, where the operator 
stood in his braided uniform and small cap. 

“The observation level, please,” she said commandingly, 
stepping into the apparatus before the operator could question 
her. She saw him hesitate and look around, but he: finally 
nodded his head and closed the outer and inner grillwork doors. 
He shifted the handle smoothly, and she heard the machinery 
engage, the elevator rising on its well-greased cables, the motor 
throbbing almost like a heartbeat. The cage stopped with a jolt, 
then dropped several inches as the operator positioned them 
evenly with the landing. : 

“If you’ll ring when you're ready, ma’am...” She nodded 
and waited for him to leave, so that she’d be alone. The lights 
were subdued to diminish reflections on. the windows that 
overlooked so much of the city. When she turned, Victoria 
saw herself against the glass and the lights of New York be- 
yond. The observation deck was some two hundred and fifty 
feet above the street, high enough to make the people and 
carriages below seem tiny, high enough so she could look over 
and beyond the buildings on all three open sides, and think 
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how marvelous it would be to live here, to sit in one’s parlor 
and look at the city below your feet, and to feel this sense of 
isolation, of solitude. She could still hear the music dimly, 
perhaps carried through the elevator shaft, or perhaps it had 
floated out into the street, and now rose up to her. The sky 
was dark, not quite the way she might imagine the opening of 
a new century, a time that should be greeted by a full moon 
and blazing stars. 

Victoria heard the whine of machinery, and realized that 
the elevator was returning. She stood close to the windows, 
so close there was almost no reflection of what was behind 
her, so that it was almost as if she were outside. Even when 
she heard the doors open, and the elevator operator’s injunction 
to ring for him, she couldn’t see, wouldn’t raise her eyes to 
use the glass as a mirror. She stood and wished to be alone 
at least for a few moments longer. Someone was standing 
behind her, watching her, and she felt an excitement, perhaps 
a fear inside of her, but still she wouldn’t turn her head. Her 
eyes no longer focused on the city, and’ in front of her now 
was only darkness . . 

“T love you, Victoria, ” the voice said softly, wistfully. 
“Perhaps from the first moment I saw you, I have loved you.” 

Victoria raised her eyes, seeing him only in the window’s 
reflection, thinking it might be only a dream, that perhaps there 
had been no elevator... . But she knew it was real. She knew. 

“And I love you,” she said, so softly she feared he couldn’t 
hear her, and so she tured to him. “And I love you. Perhaps 
from the first moment I saw you...” 

They were only a few feet apart, looking at one another, 
and yet she felt as if there was no space between them at all, 
as if they were so close one breath would do for both, as if 
they were one... 

“You’re as beautiful as I remember you,” Jason said. 
“No...more beautiful.” 

He seemed thinner, and his face was more lined. Even 
allowing for the dim lighting, he looked as though he might 
not be well. He smiled at her with a certain sadness, and she 
managed to smile back without releasing the tears that filled 
her eyes. 

“IT want to marry you, Victoria,” Jason said. “I want to 
marry you now. Tonight. Will you marry me?” 

She knew she had heard him, knew this was real, that there 
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was no dream here, that even the music was real, that it came 
from an arena where thousands of people were noisily cele- 
brating. 7 

“How did you know I’d be here?” she asked. 

“T knew.” 

“But...how did you know I’d be up here? There are so 
many people downstairs...” 

“I followed you. I saw you and I started to go to you, but 
then you came here. And I followed...” 

“Jason, you know I’m engaged...” 

“I want you to marry me, Victoria. Will you?” 

“{.... Edon’t think Ican.. .” 

“You must.” 

“Jason, it’s too late.” 

“Why is it too late? Engagements can be broken.” 

“It isn’t so simple, my darling...” She looked up at him, 
and suddenly she felt there was a distance between them, and 
she tried to close it. With an effort she stepped toward him, 
and they embraced, and the only sound she heard then was the 
-beating of her heart, or was it his? Jason pulled back enough 
to lower his mouth to hers, and they kissed with a fire and 
urgency that seemed to block out everything else in the world. 
Victoria knew only the warmth of his mouth, the strength of 
his arms around her, and the desire that seemed to be erupting 
from within her, a desire unlike anything she had known before. 
When; finally, they separated, he whispered to her, “Marry 
me. Tonight.” 

“T.... can’t, Jason.” 

“Do you love me?” 

“Yes.” : 

“Then you can. You must. I was wrong, so very wrong. 
Don’t make us both suffer because I was a fool, Victoria. I’ve 
suffered enough, already.” 

“No, Jason. It isn’t that...” She turned away from him and 
moved back toward the windows of the observation deck. In 
the glass, she could see him standing behind her. 

“Then what?” 

“T can’t explain. .-” 

“You'll have to,” he said gently.-“I won't believe it’s im- 
possible unless you prove it. You don’t love Ennis, do you?” 

“You know I love you,” she said, turning to hurl herself 
into his arms again. 
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“Tell me, then,” Jason said, and slowly, through tears that 
flowed silently from her eyes, Victoria explained about her 
father’s financial position, about the expenses incurred by 
Louise, and how much Andrew Creighton’s participation in 
the mysterious venture with Charles Ennis and J.P.Morgan 
meant to him. Jason listened quietly, and when she was through 
he sighed, and spoke sadly. 

“I can’t help him, Victoria. I wish I could. If things go 
well, then of course, but that would be in the future...” - 

“And I can’t take that chance, my darling. This means so 
much to him...” : 

“I understand that, but it isn’t fair for you to make this 
sacrifice. It—” 

- “He'd do it for me, in a moment, Jason.” 

“And I'd give you my life, if you asked for it. But that isn’t 
the point.” 

“Of course it is. He’s my father, and I can’t see him unhappy 
for the rest of his life. If I don’t marry Phillip, I know Charles 
Ennis will leave my father out of this venture. I as much as 
heard him say so.” 

“And because of that you’d sacrifice your life, your hap- 
piness?” 
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“Don’t make me so noble,” Victoria said. 

“I don’t think you’re being noble. I think you’re being 
silly,” Jason said, still holding her in his arms. 

“Silly? You think I’m silly?” Victoria asked angrily. 

“J said you were being silly,” Jason said, his tone milder. 
“I’m disappointed.” 

_ “Well, Mr. Vi ndt, I’m terribly sorry if 1 disappoint you, 
but then, we’ve all had disappointments in our lives haven’t 
we?” Victoria could barely control her rage as she drew back 
from him, her fists clenched and wanted to strike out at him. 
He reached and took her arms, holding her firmly. 

“Listen to me. Listen and think,” he said. “You love your 
father, love him enough to do this for his sake, to marry Ennis. 
But do you think so little of him? Do you think so little of 
your own father that you can believe, even for a moment, that 
he’d do anything except grieve if he knew?” 

“He’ll never know,” Victoria said. 

“That isn’t the point. If you love him, if you respect him 
at all, then don’t do this to him. Do what he’d have you do, 
what he’s taught you. Do you think it’s more important to him 
to have more money than to see you happy? Do you think he’d 
want you to marry Ennis for his benefit?” Jason said, his voice 
-hoarse with emotion. ; 

“The rest of your life, Victoria. This is for the rest of your 
life. Think on it. Think of how much your father loves you, 
and then ask yourself if you can do this to him. To yourself. 
Forget about me. Think about your father, about the kind of 
man he is. Think of that, and then tell me you can still waste 
yourself this way. I don’t know your father well, but I think 
more of him than you do.” 

Jason released her arms so suddenly they fell to her sides 
before she realized she was free, and then she just stood there, 
the anger flowing from her as she thought of his words, and 
the confusion swept in, like a wave upon a beach, and there 
was a roaring sound in her head. She tried to see his face 
through her tears, and she knew he was walking toward the 
elevator. She saw his hand raised to push the bell, and she 


“Jason...” He turned and waited. “I...1 don’t know what 
todo...” 

“Do you love me, Victoria?” 

“Yes. Oh, yes...” 

“Then marry me. Now, tonight.” From his voice she knew 
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there would be no second chance, that she must decide now. 

“fT love you, Victoria,” he said again. 

“Yes,” she whispered. “Yes, yes, yes.” Her voice. grew 
louder, and she laughed as he swept her up in his arms, her 
feet leaving the ground as he whirled her around and around, 
the glass windows of the observation tower like a carrousel of 
colors and lights against the night sky, until finally they were 
standing again, their lips locked once more, tears running down 
both of their faces, and she heard him whisper to her. 

“J thought I’d lost you, and I thought I'd have to die... and 
now it’s as if I’m alive again...” 

“T’ve felt so much like that, too,” Victoria said, wanting 
to laugh now at the hours she’d spent thinking about him, at 
the emptiness and sorrow that had hung over her. 

“Jason, how can we get married tonight? It’s impossible,” 
she said abruptly. . 

“No. If youll have me, nothing’s impossible.” 

“But—” 

“VU take care of it. PH take care of everything.” 


Victoria remembered little of the next half-hour. They had 
gone back to the arena and Jason found Michael and Elaine, 
who were to be their best man and matron of honor, and then 
he had found a judge somehow, Judge Paget, who agreed to 
marry them. The five of them had driven downtown to the 
judge’s chambers in the same courthouse where Victoria had 
met Boss Plunkitt, and in sudden solemnity, she and Jason 
stood side by side and listened to the judge recite the vows of 
matriage. They quietly replied “I do,” in turn, and once more 
embraced. There was a tearful hug from Elaine, and a kiss 
from Michael, and then she and Jason were in the carriage 
again, and there was noise all around them. 

“Look,” he said, pointing. As their carriage approached the 
foot of the city, the open area some distance below City Hall 
called Battery Park, they could see the fireworks begin to 
explode between Manhattan and Bedloe’s Island in the bay, 
where the beautiful and massive Statue of Liberty had stood 
for the past thirteen years, looking now more radiant and ex- 
citing than Victoria had ever seen it before. Overhead the dark 
clouds were illuminated by dazzling flares and rockets, and 
horns sounded all around them as huge crowds gathered in 
front of Trinity Church and St. Paul’s chapel only a few blocks 
away, to listen to the bells chime in the new century 
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In the harbor, tugboats sounded their foghorns, and Victoria 
realized that hardly an hour had passed since Jason’s appear-. 
ance. To her it was as though time had stopped, the minutes 
had stood still. She sat with his arm around her shoulders, her 
head against his chest, looking out at the sky and the fireworks. 
People in the crowd shouted to them, or to one another, to the 
sky, as if cheering, no, she thought, as if announcing the turn 
of the century, their voices raised in cries of “Happy New 
Year!” Victoria couldn’t keep herself from joining them, call- 
ing out “Happy New Year,” and waving out of the carriage 
window, laughing almost hysterically and clinging to Jason. 
She prayed with all of her heart that this was no mad dream, 
that this was reality, that she hadn’t been swept away from the 
tower of Madison Square Garden by a fantasy,-that she wasn’t 
bewitched. 

“I’m going to take you home,” Jason said softly. 

“Not yet,” Victoria said. “I don’t want the night to end. I 
want... want to ride through the city with you, through all 
of it, just holding you, looking at the sky and knowing I’m 
alive,” Victoria told him, fiercely. 

“Then we shall,” he said, leaning forward to give the driver 
his instructions, then sitting back with his arm around her 
again, the warm fur rug pulled up almost to their necks as she 
huddled against him, unable to stop smiling, or to stop the 
occasional flood of tears, and her feelings of joy and fear and 
excitement, all mingled. It was past three when Jason had the 
catriage stop. 

“Let’s walk the last little bit,” he said. Half asleep, Victoria 
got out of the carriage and took his arm. They walked slowly 
along Fifth Avenue, smiling at the few revelers still out, who 
returned their smiles. Victoria thought then of Phillip, thought 
of him with guilt, because no matter how much she loved 
Jason, no matter how sure she was that she had done the only 
thing she could, still she knew she had wronged Phillip Ennis. 
She had created problems, too, for her father, for Louise, 
perhaps even for Jason. .. . But she wouldn’t think of that now. 
She’d think only of Jason, and of her love for him. 

They were a few blocks from his house, a double brown- 
stone she’d never before entered. His parents were staying in 
Rhinebeck; the house would be theirs. She was mistress of the 
house. Jason had explained while they rode, talking about so 
much, none of it important and yet all of it vital, as though 
their two lives were so separate that they had to tell everything, 
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learn as much as possible about one another as quickly as 
possible. It would be dawn before very long. As they neared 
the house the first snowflakes began to fall, and despite the 
cold, Victoria thought she had never seen anything more beau- 
tiful in her life than those flakes of snow beginning to coat the 
pavement, filling the sky and the air around them, softening 
the grayness of the false dawn. They stopped in front of the 
house, and she waited while Jason found his key and unlocked 
the door. . 

“There are only two servants, to look after things and keep 
the house ready if I’m here,” he said. “But we’ll take care of 
that soon enough.” 

“Yes, my darling,” Victoria said, her thoughts drifting 
briefly to-her father’s house, and to what their reaction would 
be. They might even be looking for her now. Phillip might 
have.gone to the house, and.. 

“Jason, no one knows ’'m here. I mean, my father—” 

“It’s all taken care of. Michael went to tell them.” 

Jason put his arms around her and kissed her gently, then 
lifted her to carry her into the house. She felt weightless in his 
arms, and although she expected him to put her down once 
they were inside, she somehow wasn’t surprised that he con- 
tinued to hold her, climbing the stairs with her until he pushed 
open the door to the bedroom. Only then did he set her on her 
feet. 

“Pll take your coat downstairs. It’s wet.” He paused and 
she saw a smile touch his lips. “There are no night clothes for 
you,” he said. — 

“T don’t think I'll need them,” she answered, blushing. 

“Perhaps Pll just put the coats here, by the fire,” Jason said, 
taking a step toward her. 

“No, take them down, and then come back to me, my 
darling,” she whispered. “I’d like to have a few moments.” 
Jason nodded and backed out the door. 

Victoria stood in the center of the bedroom, suddenly unsure 
of herself. The fire had been burning for some hours, and while 
the room was still comfortable, the flames were low, and every- 
thing was suffused with a soft orange-red glow. The four-poster 
bed was larger and more ornate than she would have expected. 
She walked to the window and looked out at the snow that 
would coat the city within a few hours, and then, almost with- 
out thinking, Victoria began to undress, hoping he’d find her 
pleasing. . 
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She managed the hooks on the back of her gown, stepped 
out of her dress, then undid the petticoats. Victoria felt a slight 
chill as she sat on a chair to remove her slippers and stockings. 
Outside it was silent, the snow muffling the sounds of whatever 
traffic there might be. Within the house, too, it was quiet. She 
listened for Jason’s footsteps on the stairs, but heard nothing. 
Victoria removed her corset and then her drawers, until she 
stood only in her thigh-length chemise. That would serve as 
her nightgown for tonight. She took the combs from her hair 
and put them aside with her jewelry, and went to the bed. The 
sheets were cool against her skin, and she pulled up the quilt 
to her chin to fight against the shivering that might have been 
from the cooling air, or from her nervousness. What if Jason 
wasn’t pleased, what if he were disappointed? And how would 
she feel, now that she’d finally reached this moment, when she 
would truly be a woman? 

Victoria tried to remember what Anne had said in their talks 
together, and some of the words came back to her: “If you love 
a man, and he loves you, then if you’re fortunate you'll marry 
and you'll go to bed together. Some people do that without 
love, and some without marriage, and others without either. 
If you are in love, then whatever happens, keep in mind that 
both of you should try to show your love.” 

At the time it had seemed terribly inadequate to her, words 
that told her nothing of what she would or wouldn’t do. Now 
she was grateful. Victoria had learned something of the rest 
in whispered talks with the other girls at school, and from 
overheard conversations among Anne’s. artist friends. But her 
own feelings, her own desires were both surprising and con- 
fusing. She jumped involuntarily when she heard his knock at 
the door. 

“Yes,” she said softly, sitting up and holding the quilt to 
her shoulders. Jason stepped into the room, wearing a maroon 
dressing gown. He closed the door behind him, then turned 
the key in the lock. 

“We don’t want to be disturbed,” he said, his voice husky. 
He stepped toward her, and Victoria released her grip on the 
quilt, realizing how silly it was to pretend to a modesty she 
no longer felt. This man was her husband—more, this was the 
man she loved—and she would love him fully, with her heart, 
with her thoughts, and with her body, as she wanted to be 
loved. She couldn’t see his face clearly, as he stood between 
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her and the firelight, but she could hear the emotion in his 
voice. 

“You're beautiful,” he said softly. “And I love you, more 
than I have ever loved anything, or anyone, in my life.” 

Victoria didn’t answer, but she reached across the bed and 
pulled down the covers for him to join her. He took her hand, 
then grasped the quilting and threw it to the foot of the bed, 
uncovering her in her chemise. Victoria reclined against the 
pillows, looking up at him. 

“Take it off,” he ordered, his voice catching. For an instant 
she was unsure, frightened, but then she sat up and pulled the 
silken garment over her head and dropped it to the floor. Now 
she was naked before him, her skin flushed despite the cool 
air, her breath shallow, her heartbeat sounding terribly loud 
to her; she trembled with fear and desire and happiness. 

Victoria watched his face, straining to see his features in 
the shadows, as he loosened the belt of his robe, and then 
removed it, never turning his gaze from her. She looked at 
him, tall and strong; she heard his bréathing, and her soul 
ached for him. Finally, after what seemed an agony of waiting, 
Jason touched her cheek lightly, so softly it was like a breath 
of summer wind. She took his hand and kissed it, her eyes 
never leaving his. She was no longer frightened. Now she felt 
only desire, and a quiet certainty. She smiled at him and lay 
back, as he leaned over to kiss her. 

They embraced, and she felt the warmth and hardness of 
his body against her, felt his strong legs against her own smooth 
flesh. Victoria raised her arms, pulling him down to her. She 
felt his hands, the skin rough and calloused, move across her 
body, touching her breasts, now cupping them as he shifted 
his body so they were side by side, facing one another, with 
their mouths joined. Then, as she gasped for breath, so strong 
was his embrace, suddenly he released her. 

Before Victoria could react, Jason took her again, lifting 
her, turning her around so that she lay with her back to him,- 
against him, his arms circling her, his hands first on her breasts, 
then moving all across her body, while Victoria could barely 
reach around behind to touch him. His hands kept moving 
across her body, touching her breasts, her nipples, then sliding 
down her ribs to her waist, caressing her belly with a light 
touch that made her ache for him to hold her more tightly. She 
arched her back against him, wanting to turn toward him but 
unwilling to stop his hands from their freedom of movement 
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as they caressed her thighs, moving slowly and tenderly, but 
more firmly. Then his hand brushed across her pubic hair, and 
as the sensations she felt grew stronger she could barely think 
at all, and yet her reaction filled her with excitement and with 
a kind of wonder, because she knew she had no more control 
over herself. As much as she loved Jason, it was her body that 
was reacting, that wanted him so badly, that caused her breath 
to catch in her throat and her heart to pound so she thought 
it might explode out of her. And then finally Jason allowed 
her to turn toward him, to find his mouth with hers, to touch 
him with her hands. As she-lay back on the bed she helped 
guide him toward that consummation she desired now, more 
than anything she had ever dreamed she would want. 

There was a sudden sharp pain that brought tears to her 
eyes, followed by a growing sense of joy and liberation. He 
waited, kissing her face- repeatedly, softly, until she felt the 
warmth sweep through her, felt the excitement and the stim- 
ulation. Together they began to move, slowly at first, and then 
more quickly. Much sooner than she would have expected she 
reached a climax that seemed to go on and on, as she wrapped 
her long legs around Jason’s flanks, holding him tightly with 
her arms, as if to join them wherever their bodies could touch, 
until she felt that he, too, had reached his climax. They clung 
to each other, whispering to one another yet saying nothing, 
until both of them began to feel chilled as the sweat dried on 
their bodies. Reluctantly, they separated just long enough to 
pull the quilt up around them, and then she huddled close to 
him, enfolded in his arms, until, as the first traces of morning 
crept in around the heavy drapes, they slept. 
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The month had gone so quickly, Victoria thought, and yet 
it seemed a lifetime. So much had happened, so much had 
changed. And it was only the end of January. A month. It was 
a bitter cold evening, and she huddled inside the carriage, 
bundied up in blankets, wondering again if she should have 
gone to the Settlement House that morning. She felt so much 
responsibility toward her students... . And this time in the car- 
riage seemed to be her only opportunity to think. A month, 
and each day, almost every hour was etched sharply in her 
mind; she could turn the pages of her memory, looking at each 
moment. 


Awakening slowly on the first day of the new year, to the 
sound of Jason’s breathing, feeling terrified and alone, knowing 
what she had done, never for an instant regretting it, but so 
frightened she wished with all of her heart that he had awakened 
first, that she had opened her eyes to his smile, to a word of 
comfort. The moment of near-panic passed, and then she was 
glad she was awake, glad she could examine her feelings, think 
of what had tobe done. 

When she woke him finally it was with a caress, with her 
need for him, born of desire and uncertainty and of curiosity. 
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She had seen the figure of a man undressed, in paintings, but 
it was different to be seeing her husband, and to be lying with 
him. It was different to discover how to please him, to arouse 
him, and to find he was so much more adept than she. With 
a touch he could make her positively squirm with pleasure, 
and when their passions reached a point where neither wanted 
to tease, he. held her so tightly she could barely draw a breath. 
And still it wasn’t tight enough as she sought to be totally 
bound to him. 

The remainder of that first day of her married life had been 
more difficult. After an awkward breakfast, they’d had their 
first argument. Jason wanted to go with her when she returned 
to the brownstone on Madison Avenue to begin collecting 
things. Victoria knew it would only be more difficult if he 
were there. She didn’t know how her father would feel, but 
she was sure that Louise would be unhappy. They had discussed 
it, argued while she dressed, feeling terribly self-conscious 
behind a screen in one corner of the bedroom. Jason sat on a 
chair, tumed away. 

Victoria won the argument, but Jason insisted on waiting 
in the carriage, and although she thought it was silly for him 
to sit in the cold, she let him have his way. Her reception at 
the house was what she had expected. She found her father 
and Louise waiting in the parlor, her father pacing, her step- 
mother sitting stiffly on the sofa. Victoria was relieved that 
Phillip and his father weren’t there, too. It would have been 
like Louise to call them. Andrew Creighton hesitated for just 
a fraction ofa moment, and then went to his daughter, a wistful, 
almost sad smile on his face. — 

“Are you happy?” he asked, his voice so low only she could 
hear him. 

“Yes. I’m very happy Daddy. Very happy.” 

“Then I’m happy, too,” he said, and smiled at her again. 
Tears came to her eyes, and increased when she thought of the 
consequences he might suffer because of her elopement. 

“That’s very touching indeed,” Louise said coldly. . 

“There’s nothing more to be said, Louise,” Andrew Creigh- 
ton told his wife. Victoria went upstairs to her bedroom to 
begin packing. She stood in the center of the room, trying to 
decide what to take immediately, looking at the books she had 
saved, the volume of poems from Anne on her bedside table, 
the portrait of her mother she’d brought with her from Hillcrest, 
and once more she began to-cry. 
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Corky found her sobbing on the bed, and she locked the 
door behind her. She had then begun packing, saying nothing 
until Victoria had regained control and then Corky had said, 
quietly, “I’ll miss you, truly I will.” 

“Miss me? Why?” 

“Well, if you don’t know—” 

“Corky, you’re coming with me,” Victoria said, as though 
it were the most obvious thing in the world. “You’re going to 
be with me, at least until Anne comes back.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Corky said, beginning to sniffle, but con- 
tinuing to pack Victoria’s things. When she had finished, she 
went to the servants’ quarters to begin collecting her own 
belongings. 

Then, Louise had come into the bedroom and said the things 
she’d held back downstairs. Victoria listened quietly. Much. 
that her stepmother said was true, and even if she exaggerated, 
saw certain disaster for everyone, Victoria knew this wasn’t 
the time to argue. She heard her talk of how her father was 
ruined, how he would be squeezed out of this great opportunity 
Charles Ennis had offered, how she would be the subject of 
gossip and scandal, and how she had been so cruel and unfair 
to Phillip. Her stepmother’s bitterness was disturbing, but if 
Louise had been someone else, had not been married to her 
father, Victoria might have been able to ignore it. Instead she 
knew there would now be only bitterness between them, rather 
than their former coolness. 

' The first weeks had almost flown past, and if at times she 
felt overwhelmed, there were moments of peace when she and 
Jason were alone, time that was theirs to talk, to dream, to be 
silent with each other and to experience their love. After a 
week or so Jason began to look better, less troubled, although 
she was concerned that he spent too much time at his office, 
departing at eight in the morning and returning only in time 
for dinner. Frequently he brought home papers and drawings, 
to pore over in his study after dinner. The first evening he did 
that, Victoria waited a few moments, then joined Jason in his 
study. She took the easy chair while he sat at his desk, some- 
what amused, and she spent the evening reading. Once in a 
while he stopped what he was doing to look at her, and she 
caught his eye several times, but neither of them felt it nec- 
essary to say what they were feeling. 

She’d been busy getting the household running properly. 
Since his parents had decided to remain upstate, almost all of 
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the staff had stayed there with them. Here in the city there was 
only an-elderly couple, and the coachman, Adam. Victoria had 
no experience hiring servants, or deciding how a household 
should be run, but she reminded herself that she’d had no 
experience teaching when she first went to the Henry Street 
Settlement House. If she made mistakes, she could only hope 
they were small ones. Elaine Stewart had helped her find a 
butler, Jennings, and he, in turn, had virtually taken over the 
task of finding the rest of the servants. Still, it was a great 
responsibility for Victoria, as was keeping the household ac- 
counts, deciding on decorations, and the like. There was so 
much to do... : 

The first weekend after the New. Year they left early on 
Saturday for Rhinebeck. When they finally got off the train, 
they had a long sleigh ride ahead of them, over the snow- 
covered fields. In the summer that trip had taken three quarters 
of an hour, but with the snow and ice it took considerably 
longer. Although they sat under heavy fur rugs, Victoria was 
quite chilled when they finally stopped in front of the graceful 
mansion, looking so different with all of its beautiful trees bare 
of leaves. 

Jason’s parents were waiting to greet them, and it was.a 
joyous time for everyone, a combination Christmas and en- 
gagement and wedding party. They were able to stay only 
overnight, because of the press of Jason’s work. He and his 
father spent some time both days locked up in the elder 
VanZandt’s study. ns 

While Jason and his father talked business, Victoria spent 
her time with Mrs. VanZandt, learning a great deal more about 
Jason and the family. 

That the VanZandts were prominent socially had always 
been clear to Victoria. Now she began to understand that they 
were important in the world of commerce.as well, representing, 
as they did, the second largest family-owned shipping line in 
the country. “There’s the Vanderbilts,” Mrs. VanZandt had 
said. “But they’re not actively involved, that is, they don’t 
themselves sail.” Ships sailed under the VanZandt flag in ports 
around the world, carrying cargo from California to South 
America, from Africa to England. 

Mrs. VanZandt knew much more about the shipping lines 
than most wives knew of their husband’s businesses, more than 
Louise would even think to ask about the Creighton Mills, or 
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even the venture with Charles Ennis. But Jason’s mother knew 
little about Jason’s new project, and Victoria made up.her mind 
to learn more about it herself before long. When they were 
returning to the city in the parlor car of the New York Central 
train, Victoria found her first opportunity to bring the matter 
up, and she tried to be tactful. 

“Jason, your new ship, does your mother know very much 
about it?” 

“I suppose father has told her something of it,” he replied. 

“Well, does he know all about it? How does he feel?” 

“He’s not too pleased,” Jason said quietly. “And the truth 
of the matter is that I haven’t told him everything. If he knew 
how things stood, he’d probably try to come back and take 
over the business again.” : 

“Would he try to stop you?” Victoria asked. 

“I don’t think so, But he’d worry, and there’s no need for 
that. It’s my responsibility, Victoria. My decisions to make.” 


At the Settlement House there had been little reaction to her 
marriage, but Victoria hadn’t expected any. Contrary to cus- 
tom, she had decided not to use her married name there, fearing 
it might confuse some of the students who had labored to 
pronounce “Creighton.” On her first day after the holidays, 
Victoria barely had time to remove her heavy coat before she 
was confronted by an excited Rachel Wolfe, who impulsively 
hugged her and whispered “Mazel tov,” a Yiddish expression 
of good wishes. Her friend’s pleasure made Victoria laugh, 
until the two of them were close to tears. It was an opportunity 
for Victoria to release some of her feelings, which she’d been 
able to show to only a few people. She kept wishing she could 
share her happiness with Anne; as she had wanted to share her 
problems with her. But for two weeks she didn’t know if her 
telegraph message, or the letter that followed, had even reached 
her aunt. Finally, there was a brief telegraphic reply. “Am 
ecstatic for you. Couldn’t be happier unless it was I. Love, 
Anne.” ‘ 

Victoria wanted to tell David Baer about her marriage her- 
self, but he wasn’t in his office the first two afternoons she 
was there, and when she finally did get to see him, he had 
heard the news from another source. David was in the doorway 
of his office, talking to one of the visiting nurses as Victoria 
came downstairs after her class. She knew David had seen her, 
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but he had gone directly into his office, when his conversation 
was over, rather than waiting to greet her. Hesitantly, she 
followed him. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. VanZandt. May I offer you my 
congratulations?” The desk was between them, and Victoria 
stopped before she reached it. 

“Thank you. I....It was rather sudden, and...” She was 
unable to think of what she might say. David looked at her, 
waiting. “I was wondering, that is... . Have you heard anything 
new regarding the Tenement Act?” 

“Nothing official,” David said, sitting down at his desk and 
picking up some papers. “But there’s a rumor that Plunkitt will 
withdraw his support.” 

“Why would he do that?” 

“Perhaps he’s no longer so concerned about keeping 
J.P. Morgan’s. good will.” 

“Oh, David, you can’t blame me for that,” Victoria said, 
stunned. 

“Of course not, Mrs. VanZandt.” He looked up at her, then 
shook his head. “I’m sorry. Truly. That wasn’t fair. And that 
rumor about Mr. Plunkitt....There may be nothing to it.” 

“I see...” Victoria tumed and left the office, her emotions 
in a turmoil. It took the rest of that day, and much of the next, 
before she was able to reconcile herself to the situation. The 
fact was that she had never had any influence with Morgan, 
and it was only good luck that Boss Plunkitt had made that 
assumption. But she certainly couldn’t be expected to consider 
that before getting married; to worry about how a wretched 
politician would interpret it. David was upset, she decided, 
and perhaps it hadn’t been only his concerns about the legis- 
lation. Victoria didn’t want to think about that too much. What 
was more disturbing to her was that she had no idea what had 
occurred between her father and Charles Ennis. She hadn’t 
seen her father for several weeks, which hurt her deeply. There 
had been no invitation for her and Jason to come to dinner, 
and she wasn’t yet in a position to entertain. 


Victoria caught herself dozing off, and she sat up suddenly. 
The carriage had stopped, and for a moment she thought she 
was home. Then she realized there was some sort of delay. 
They’d only reached 14th Street. This had once been the hub 
of the city, the site of all the better shops and restaurants. 
There were still some fine homes nearby, although not nearly 
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so many as in the past, and a few of the nicer shops had 
remained. But now there were boarding houses and several 
small hotels, and not all of them had a savory reputation. 
Victoria had read that some business men arranged to meet 
lady friends at these hotels, since they were located conveni- 
ently between office and home. 

It was twilight, and growing even colder. Victoria looked 
at the people hurrying along the streets. The women, skirts 
brushing the sidewalks, wore long coats with fur collars, their 
hands in muffs; the men were in greatcoats, mufflers wrapped 
around their necks, top hats or bowlers perched over cold- 
reddened ears. Victoria noticed a man and woman leaving one 
of the hotels, the woman almost hidden against the cold in her 
fashionable coat and scarf, her hat veiled to cover her face. 
Victoria’s attention had been attracted by her outfit, since it 
was so obviously expensive, and by the incongruity of a hat 
with a veil, on an evening as cold as this one. There was 
something familiar about the woman and her companion. She 
stopped at the curb and raised her veil to kiss the man, holding 
him tightly for a moment. Victoria simply stared. For an instant 
she was sure she recognized Louise! But it couldn’t be. And 
the man certainly wasn’t her father. But he looked familiar, 
too familiar. A carriage blocked her view, and by the time it 
was past, he was gone and the woman was inside a hackney, 
the curtains pulled. 


Just a week later Victoria received some clarification of 
what she had seen, and it came painfully. At Elaine’s prodding, 
she had accepted an invitation to a tea party. “You'll be seeing 
these people socially from now on,” Elaine told her. “Unless 
you want to be a recluse, you’ll have to find time for this sort 
of thing once in a while. Now that you’re married, you may 
as well meet these women. Some of them are rather nice.” 

The party wasn’t quite the dull affair Victoria feared it 
would be, perhaps because some of the women, who were 
close to her own age and shared similar household problems, 
were able to make useful suggestions. Others seemed interested 
in Victoria’s work at the Settlement House. Although she had 
no obligations later in the evening, since she and Jason were 
dining alone, Victoria was among the first to make her excuses 

‘to her hostess. She was tired, and she hoped to have time for 
a nap before Jason came home from the office. 
She was in the powder room settling her wraps when she 
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realized she was the topic of conversation among some of the 
other guests in the hallway. 

“Pm sure Victoria doesn’t know,” a woman with a southern 
accent said. ! 

“Well, if she does, she’s more courageous than I am. I'd 
be mortified,” another commented. 

“Do you think she really hasn’t seen it?” a third woman 
asked. 

“Not everyone reads Town Topics, you know,” the southern 
voice said, giggling. j 

“Oh yes they do,” another said. 

“But not everyone understands it,” the first one protested. 

“They’ Il all understand this item,” the third woman said. 

They were coming toward her, Victoria realized, and she 
quickly backed away, then turned so they’d think she had been 
too far away to have heard them. She said good evening to 
them as quickly as she could, wondering if she should thank 
them for having the good grace not to laugh in her presence. 
_ As-soon as she entered the house, even before she took her 
coat off, Victoria was calling for Corky. She wouldn’t go out 
and buy a copy of that despicable journal herself, but she could 
send Corky. 

“What do you want that thing for?” Corky demanded. 

“Never mind. Just go out and get it, and don’t tell anyone 
it’s for me,” Victoria ordered. 

“Do you think I’d want anyone I know seein’ me buy it?” 
the maid asked. 

“Please, Corky, before all the shops are closed,” Victoria 
urged. She helped Corky bundle into her coat and saw her out 
the door. Then she waited impatiently for three-quarters of an 
hour. When Corky finally returned and put the magazine in 
Victoria’s hands, she forced herself to wait until the maid left 
the room, grumbling, and then, as an exercise in self-discipline, 
Victoria walked to the sofa, settled herself on it, and looked 
at the cover of the publication before opening it. 

Town Topics was hardly on her regular reading list, although 
she knew that many people in society read it. She had seen it 
in Louise’s room and had looked through it several times, but 
Victoria didn’t feel that she should indulge her curiosity in that 
way. The magazine’s innuendos were scandalous, veiled al- 
legations of misbehavior on the part of prominent people. Al- 
though the magazine’s publisher, a self-styled “Colonel” 
named William D’Anton Mann, printed these items without 
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mentioning names, he still managed to make it clear to his 
réaders who was involved. Town Topics used the simple ex- 
pedient of printing directly below the “revealing” item a per- 
fectly harmless social note about the same individual or family. 

Victoria turned the pages slowly, and because she was look- 
ing for her name, or for Jason’s, she almost missed what she 
was seeking. The two paragraphs were small, but she had no 
doubt that very few people would miss them. “A woman of 
some quality, who married into a better family, is reported 
very friendly with an associate of her husband. The question 
is, who is doing what business?” 

Directly beneath that paragraph were a few sentences de- 
scribing a dinner party Louise had given a week earlier. Of 
the guests, the most prominently named was Charles Ennis. 
Victoria felt a surge of relief that the article hadn’t been directed 
at her, that Jason wouldn’t be hurt. And then she was swept 
by pain for her father. He wasn’t likely to see the item himself, 
but there was always the possibility that someone would men- 
tion it. It wasn’t unknown for people to mail these pieces to 
the parties involved. : = 

Victoria didn’t want to believe what she had read. But she 
Kept thinking of how attentive Charles Ennis was to Louise, 
and she was unable to erase the image of what she had seen 
so recently on 14th Street. She planned not to tell Jason about 
the item, but he was quick to notice how upset she was, and 
after some prompting, she showed it to him. 4 

“Someone should horsewhip the bastard who publishes 
this,” he said angrily. 

“Jason!” 

“Tl apologize for my language, if you like. But not the 
thought. Perhaps Pll do it myself.” 

“No! Please, don’t. We can’t do or say anything about this. 
I hope... . It’s always possible my father may not learn of it.” 

“That isn’t likely. Victoria, I don’t like to ask this, but I 
would. ... Well, I think I should know,” Jason said. 

“Pm not positive,” Victoria said, anticipating his question, 
“but I think it’s true.” She decided not to tell him what she’d 
seen from the carriage. 

“Well,.it might be that the story was printed only because 
it’s a lie,” he said. Jason explained to her that it was the practice 
of the publishers of Town Topics to offer some of the wealthier 
people they wrote about an opportunity to make a contribution 
to the magazine, or to pay several thousand dollars for a bound 
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copy of the magazine’s social registry, in return for not being 
mentioned in an article. “Perhaps they tried, with Louise, and 
she refused to pay, since it wasn’t true. And this is their way 
of trying to punish her,” Jason concluded. 

“I hope it is something like that,” Victoria said. “But most 
of all, I hope my father doesn’t see this.” 


=a 


Only a few days later, Jason left for Virginia. The hull of 
his new ship was to be laid, and he had to ensure that the 
engineering and design innovations he and Jan Cragie had de- 
cided upon would be properly implemented. Although she 
wished his trip wasn’t necessary, Victoria remembered what 
Jason’s mother had. told her about how important it was that 
a man who had spent his life at sea not feel tied down, that 
he still had his illusion of freedom, and she said nothing to 
discourage his going. She knew it was only a temporary sep- 
aration, and she had more than enough to do in New York to 
keep her busy. 

Jason had been gone several days when Victoria found her- 
self with an awkward decision to make. She had previously 
accepted a dinner invitation for them both, at the Reids’, and 
now she had to make up her mind whether to go alone. She 
didn’t know the Reids well, but they were fairly close to her 
father and Louise, and Victoria hoped to see them there. She 
also knew that Charles and Phillip Ennis had been invited to 
the Reids’ at various times. Her indecision caused her to arrive 
late, and she barely had time to make her apologies to her 
hostess before dinner was announced. It had been sufficient 
time, however, for Victoria to see Charles Ennis and be seen 
by him. 
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It was a large party, with fifty people sitting at each of two 
long tables, and Victoria was some distance from her father 
and Louise. Unfortunately, she wasn’t that far from Charles 
Ennis, who sat directly across from her. Several times she 
caught him looking at her with an expression that was more 
disturbing than simple anger, although she couldn’t quite put 
a name to it. Still, she was grateful that Phillip wasn’t there. 

When the women finally rejoined the gentlemen some time 
after dinner, the room was heavy with smoke. Victoria saw 
her father in a corner with Charles Ennis and two other men. 
In the few minutes she watched them Victoria didn’t see her 
father say a word. Ennis did most of the talking, and the others 
listened. Once she thought her father was about to say some- 
thing, but a sharp look from Charles Ennis stopped him. Vic- 
toria couldn’t be sure, from a distance, and she hoped that it 
was only her imagination. When she saw her father finally 
move away from Ennis, she immediately joined him. “I was 
afraid I wasn’t going to get to talk to you at all,” she said, 
taking his arm. “Are you .. . that is, are things still going well, 
the arrangement with Mr. Ennis, I mean?” " 

“Oh, of course. At least, as well as can be expected,” 
Andrew Creighton said, patting her hand. 

“What does that mean?” 

“Oh, just that in business things rarely go as smoothly as 
you'd like, that’s all. And speaking of things being well, you 
look as though married life agrees with you. Where is Jason?” 

“Out of town, ’m afraid,” Victoria said. 

“Creighton!” The call came from halfway across the room, 
and Andrew Creighton stiffened. Victoria turned her head and 
met Charles Ennis’s gaze. 

“Creighton,” he called again, and her father released Vic- 
toria’s arm. 

“Tl be back in a little while,” he said, smiling uncom- 
fortably. 

“I have to see what Charles wants.” , 

“You'd better hurry, dear,” Louise said, coming up behind 
them. “I’ll keep Victoria company.” Her tone was patronizing, 
and Victoria flushed with anger and shame. Andrew Creighton 
walked quickly to Charles Ennis’s side. 

“When I call you, Creighton, I don’t expect to wait around 
all evening. Is that clear?” Charles Ennis pitched his voice 
loudly enough so that almost everyone in the room could hear 
him. 
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“Are you satisfied?” Louise asked softly; and walked away. 
Victoria fought back tears of anger and the urge to run from. 
the house, but there was something she had to do before she 
could leave. She followed Louise to the ladies’ room, and 
while Louise was in the lavatory, Victoria sent the maid out 
and closed the door so they wouldn’t be overheard. Louise was 
surprised to see her when she stepped out. 

“T want to talk to you,” Victoria said immediately. 

“TI doubt we have anything to say.” 

“T think we do.” 

“Well, then go ahead, by all means,” Louise said. “Don’t 
let me stand in your way. Then again, nothing stands in your 
way for very long, does it, Victoria? You wanted Jason 
VanZandt, and you didn’t let your father, or your promise, 
stop you.” 

“That isn’t what 1 wanted to talk to you about.” 

“Of course not. Well... ?” 

“T’ve seen Town Topics, Louise.” 

“Really? What about it? I don’t read that thing, myself.” 

“Louise,” Victoria said, impatient, “The first time I ever 
saw it was in your bedroom. But that’s not the point.” 

“Then what is?” 

“The item about you, of course. Don’t be coy.” 

“Oh, do you mean that thing about the party?” Louise said, 
going to sit before a mirror to adjust her hair. “That was nice 
of them, wasn’t it?” 

“No, Louise, I mean the item that preceded it.” 

“Are you accusing me of something?” Louise demanded. 

“At the moment, I’m asking you.” 

“Then the answer is no; not that you have a right to an 
answer. I don’t know where they got that idea. If there were 
some way of suing them without having to drag my name into 
the dirt, I would.” 

“Does father know?” Victoria asked. — 

“We haven’t discussed it.” Louise averted her eyes. 

“Don’t you think you should have spoken to him about it?” 

“What business is it of yours? Don’t tell me how to run my 
life.” 

“I saw you last week,” Victoria said, her voice even. “About 
five o’clock in the afternoon, last Tuesday. You should be 
more careful.” 

“I...1 don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

“On Fourteenth Street. You wore a black hat with a 
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veil. .Need I describe the rest of your outfit? 1 suppose I 
could have gone into the hotel and found out the name you 
used, but I hope you had enough sense not to use your own.” 

“Are you spying on me? Is that it?” 

“It was just chance that my carriage was stopped there when 
you came out of the hotel with him,” Victoria replied. “I wish 
it hadn’t happened,” she said truthfully. 

“I’m sure you do,” Louise said. “And now what? Now what 
are you going to do?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Of course you don’t. You really don’t know anything, do 
you? I can’t stand the way you pretend to be so holy and 
righteous, condemning me, while you’re a party to.... Well, 
no matter, soon enough you'll be the laughingstock of the 
city.” 

“I guise. ... What do you mean?” Victoria asked, befuddied 
by this. sudden change in the conversation. 

“Oh, stop pretending. You make a good show of it, but you 
can’t ignore it any more than I could ignore that item in Town 
Topics,” Louise said. 

“T_ouise, either you tell me what you mean, or.. .Or stop 
carrying on this way,” Victoria said, calmly. 

“Aye you really so innocent, then?” Louise asked. “Well, 
if you’re going to be the butt of jokes, you may as well know 
why. It’s your precious husband—he and your aunt have made 
a fool of you.” 

“Jason... Anne? Louise, whatever are you talking about?” 

“T actually believe you don’t know. All right, ask him. Ask 
your husband about Anne Hull.” 

" “No,” Victoria said quietly. “I am not going to ask him 
anything, not without better reason than that. I’m not going 
to get upset because you've invented some ludicrous tale. They 
don’t even know each other.” 

“That isn’t what I’ve heard, Victoria. You know,” Louise 
went on, her voice softer, “it doesn’t give me pleasure to tell 
you about this. But people who knew them both in London 
say they had an affair. It went on for a time, I hear, a year or 
more. Perhaps it’s still going on. Jason has spent a lot of time 
in England, hasn’t he?” 

“On business,” Victoria answered. “And Anne wasn’t even 
there. No, I don’t believe it.” 

.. “Then ask him. Let him tell you he doesn’t know Anne 
Hull. Let him tell you he wasn’t a regular visitor at her home.” 
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“He couldn’t have been,” Victoria said. “I was living with 
Anne. I’d have known.” 

“T imagine it was while you were away in school,” Louise 
said casually. “But you may be right, dear. It may all be 
someone’s imagination. The way stories about me are some- 
one’s imagination. Even you, thinking you saw me...” 

“T did see you, Louise,” Victoria said quietly. 

“You only think you did. And even if it were true, what 
would you do about it? Would you go to your father? Could 
you do that to him?” There was no triumph in her voice, only 
sadness, and it surprised Victoria. 


They looked at one another, each nursing her own pain, her 
Own uncertainties, and Victoria thought she saw compassion 
in her stepmother’s eyes. Victoria ran from the room to go 
home, to her empty house. 


There was one person who could tell her if there had been 
something between Jason and Anne. Victoria knew, as she sat 
in the carriage going home, that she couldn’t simply sit and 
wait for Jason’s return, which might not be for another two 
weeks. Corky had been with Anne all those years, and there 
would have been no way for Anne to keep it a secret if she’d 
had an.affair with Jason—or with anyone else, for that matter. 
Victoria sent for her as soon as she arrived. 

“Corky, please sit down.” Victoria indicated a chair across 
the bedroom. 

“T’d just as soon be pickin’ up these things, while you talk,” 
the maid said. 

“T’d like you to sit down,” Victoria said, more firmly. Corky 
shrugged and went to the chair. “Now, Corky, I want-to ask 
you something, and... Ill understand if you choose not to 
answer.” 

“What wouldn’t I want to answer?” Corky asked, looking 
perplexed. 

“Corky, I want to know, was Mr. VanZandt, my husband, 
at the house, at Anne’s house, in London?” Victoria held her 
breath. : 

“Why ...I don’t know, I suppose...” 

“Corky, I told you that you didn’t have to answer. But don’t 
lie to me.” 

“Are you accusin’ me of bein’ a liar?” the maid asked with 
indignation. 
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“Just answer my question. Did they know each other? Did 
Mr. VanZandt come to the house?” There was silence for a 
moment. “Corky, were they... were they close?” 

“|... L don’t know what you mean,” Corky said. 

“Leave me,” Victoria said suddenly. 

“Tl just finish up—’ 

“Now. Leave me alone.” She sat stiffly, holding herself in 
check until Corky had closed the door, and after a minute she 
got up and went to turn the key in the lock. Then, with a pain 
so sharp inside her she thought her very soul was being torn 
in two, Victoria lay on her bed, hot tears streaming from her 
eyes but giving no relief from the terrible emptiness she felt. 

Through the night she lay awake, seeking an explanation 
and finding none. Jason had never even mentioned knowing 
Anne. And she had said something about remembering him 
from when they were both children. If there’d been any sort 
of open friendship between them, why would they have kept 
it secret? Victoria thought of the telegraph message Anne had 
finally sent. “Could only be happier if it were {.” Anne had 
never been able to resist a joke, even one so cruel as this. 

For ten days Victoria thought about it and waited for Jason 
to come home. She went out of the house only reluctantly, 
sure that everyone shé met knew about the story, certain she 
was the subject of every whispered remark, the object of every 
laugh she overheard. Or that everyone pitied her, which seemed 
the very worst. And finally, Jason came home. 

She received his telegraph message in the morning, probably 
sent from the railroad station in the predawn hours. The trip 
would take all day, and Victoria didn’t expect to see him until 
sometime after dinner. She would be ready. She carefully chose 
the words she would say to him, imagined his replies. Still she 
couldn’t find a satisfactory explanation. The more she tried, 
the more her anger grew, until there was a tight knot of fury 
deep within her. : 

After picking at her dinner, she sat by the fire listening to 
the rain, a book unopened in her hands. Every few minutes 
she looked at the big clock in the corner, its pendulum ticking 
away the moments, thinking it strange that the time should 
pass so slowly. It was almost midnight, and her impatience 
had begun to give way to concern, when she heard a carriage 
come to a halt outside. She rose from the sofa, the book still 
in her hands, and went to the parlor entrance. Jennings opened 
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the door for him, and Victoria stood silently, waiting until 
Jason saw her. 

His face changed, grew brighter as he smiled at her and 
hurried to take off his wet coat and leave it with the butler. 
Jason took her in his arms and held-her tightly for a moment, 
then released her slowly, looking at her face carefully. 

“Something’s wrong,” he said. “What is it?” 

“Nothing. Have you eaten? There’s some cold supper. I 
didn’t know when you’d arrive, exactly, so I couldn’t have it 
kept hot. You could have hot tea with it, or some brandy, if 
you like...” 

“Victoria,” he said, taking her by the shoulders. “Tell me 
what it is.” 

“After you’ve eaten,” she replied, unwilling to. meet his 
gaze, but unable not to. 

“For God’s sake, what is it? You greet me after I’ve been 
away for two weeks with a face down to the floor and then’ 
expect me to sit down to eat? Just tell me!” ; 

“There’s no need to raise your voice,” Victoria told him. 
His sudden anger had startled her. He had always seemed so 
able to control his emotions, well enough even to say he loved 
her and then to turn and leave. “It’s not urgent,” she said, 
unwilling to begin a discussion she knew could only bring her 
even more pain than she now felt. 

“If you’re upset, I want to know the reason,” Jason said, 
weariness deepening his voice. Victoria saw the shadows under 
his eyes, noted that the lines around his mouth seemed more 
pronounced. . 

“Tm sorry: I shouldn’t have greeted you that way. We can 
discuss the matter now, if you insist.” 

“T insist, if that’s what it takes,” he said. Victoria went back 
into the parlor and waited for him to follow. Then she turned 
and closed the sliding doors. 

“I have a question to ask you, and I’d appreciate an honest 
answer,” Victoria began. , 

“An honest. ... Have I ever lied to you?” Jason said: 

“Why didn’t you tell me about you and my aunt?” Victoria 
blurted out. 

“Your aunt?” 

“Anne Hull. Why didn’t you tell me about your relationship 
with her?” she said with a bit more control. 

| “T see,” Jason sighed. “I see.” 
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“Do you? Do you really see? Do you know how I feel, with 
everyone in the city of New York laughing at me?” 

“T suspect you’re exaggerating,” Jason told her. 

“All right, but there are enough people laughing,” she said, 
her voice louder. “Laughing at me because you had an affair 
with my aunt, and because I never knew.” 

“There was nothing for you to know.” 

“Nothing? You call it nothing when my husband and my 
aunt, the woman who raised me, have made me look like a 
foot?” 

“Ig that what we’ve done? Made you look foolish?” 

“A cuckold,” Victoria amended. “tf a woman can be a 
cuckold, thei I suppose you’ve made me that. Tell me, Jason, 
if Anne came to visit, would you sleep with her, or with me?” 

“Victoria!” 

“Don’t shout at me. You knew Anne in London, didn’t 
you?” 

“Ves, | knew her,” he replied, his voice as loud as hers. 

“You knew her very well, didn’t you?” 

“T knew her well. There. Are you satisfied?” he asked. 

“No, no J want to know more. Tell me everything, tell me 
all about it,” Victoria cried, her voice choking. - 

_“There’s no point in telling you anything,” he said. “You've 
already made up your mind.” 

“Nothing to tell?” ; 

“Pye already been judged. I come home after traveling 
eighteen hours, I’m exhausted from hardly sleeping for two 
weeks, all so I could return to you quickly, and spend a few 
days with you...” 

“Are you leaving again?” Victoria interrupted. “To London? 
_ Well, I hope you’re not too disappointed, but Anne isn’t there. 
She’s in St. Louis. But she’ li be back in afew weeks, I imagine, 
if you can only wait.” 

“Victoria—” 

“Never mind,” she shouted at-him. “It doesn’t matter. Noth- 
ing matters.” She ran to the door and pushed it open, then 
stumbled up the stairs and into their bedroom, locking the door 
behind her. She stood with her fists clenched, listening to him 
come up the stairs, his tread slow and heavy. Jason tried. the 
door, then knocked. Victoria said’ nothing, and he knocked 
again, this time calling her name. She was silent. After a 
moment she heard him go into the study, and sometime later 
she thought she heard his footsteps on the stairs again. 
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Victoria sat up for hours, letting the shock begin to abate, 
but still she couldn’t cry. She lay on the bed until the fire was 
so low she felt chilled, and only then did she undress and go 
to bed. But not to sleep. In the morning, he was gone. The 
servants told her he’d taken the same luggage he’d brought 
with him from Virginia. He’d left her. That much was clear. 
He had left because he had no excuse for his duplicity. After 
six weeks of marriage, she’d been deserted. Victoria’s only 
regret that morning was that he had left first. 

“Are you taking a trip?” Corky asked, when Victoria gave 
her instructions to pack. ; 

“I’m moving. Pack what I'll need for the next day or so, 
and I'll have someone come for the rest of my things tomor- 
row.” 

“Are you sure?” Corky asked, stunned. “A quarrel ain’t no 
reason—” 

“Get started,” Victoria ordered. 

“ll get me bags packed, too,” Corky said, sighing. 

“There’s no need for that. You'll stay here. Anne will be 
returning in a few weeks. You can stay here until she does,” 
Victoria said, leaving the bedroom to give instructions to the 
butler, and through him to the other servants. Of course, every- 
one would know soon enough. There was no point in trying 
to keep it secret. The servants might well try to make a few 
dollars by selling the story to Town Topics. Well, she thought, 
let them. 

Her reception at the Creighton brownstone some hours later 
was better than she had expected. Victoria had called first, 
reaching her father before he went to his office, and he had 
spoken to Louise. Whatever Andrew Creighton said to his wife, 
it was sufficient for her to be polite and even somewhat solic- 
itous to Victoria. 

“T’m sorry,” Louise said simply; when Victoria arrived, 
“T-really am sorry it happened this way.” She hesitated. “I 
know it may be difficult for you to accept, but it’s true.” 

“Thank you. But right now...” 

“T understand,” Louise said, and Victoria believed she did. 
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Victoria spent most of the next few days in her bedroom, 
the room she’d used as a child. It no longer felt like her room, 
although little had changed. For three days she saw no one but 
her father and Louise. She sent word to the Henry Street Set- 
tlement House that she would be unable to appear for her 
classes that week and was uncertain about her future schedule. 
She also sent a note to Elaine. “I’m sorry, but I can’t talk with 
you now. You know the situation, so please understand.” And 
then Victoria waited. 

After a full week had passed, one of the maids came to the 
bedroom to tell her that a gentleman was waiting downstairs. 
Victoria didn’t ask anything. She quickly turned to the mirror 
to make sure she looked all right, and then almost ran to the 
stairs and down to greet Jason. There was nothing he could 
say, of course, but at least he had finally come. She stopped 
short before she reached the bottom of the stairway. It wasn’t 
Jason. Philip Ennis stood just inside the front parlor, and when 
she stopped he tuned to face her, a wry smile on his lips. 

“Good afternoon, Victoria.” 

“Hello, Phillip. I... didn’t expect you,” she said weakly. 
_ “[ thought I’d come by and offer my... what?” Phillip 
asked, still smiling. “My congratulations, sympathy, perhaps 
condolences?” ; 

“I’m not really sure, Phillip,” she said quietly. “But I do 
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know that I... 1 owe you an apology. ... No, much more than 
that. ]...I have no excuses, and I don’t think I can even ask 
you to forgive me, but...” 

“I was rather upset, for a while. But finally I reminded 
myself that one of the things I enjoyed about you, Victoria, 
was your spirit of adventure. So...” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. E 

“T don’t know that I’d call this an adventure, but I’m grateful 
for your understanding.” 

“When you care about someone, it’s easier to understand, 
Victoria. Or must I call you Mrs. VanZandt?” 

“Yd prefer that you call me Victoria.” 

“} prefer it, too. And now, Id like to ask a favor of you,” 
he said. “Have dinner with me,-tonight.” 

“Oh, Tcan’ t. Pm sorry Phillip, but... it mould eck nent. 
I mean. 

“Come, now, we’re old friends, aren’t we? We were en- 
gaged, after all. We won’t be alone. A group of people, friends, 
will be at Delmonico’s tonight. I’d like you to join me. Every-' 
thing will be quite proper, I assure you.’ 

Victoria looked at him for a long moment, undecided, won- 
dering at the way Phillip seemed so calm. She thought of the 
cornments he must have endured, the jokes, some quite pointed 
no doubt, and the pain he must have felt. 

“Of course I'll go,” she said. “It'll be nice, I think.” 

“Tt will be very nice,” Phillip replied. “Eight-thirty?” 


It was a pleasant evening, although Victoria felt somewhat 
ill at ease. She was sure Phillip’s friends, all of whom she had 
seen before, were curious about their relationship, and about 
her presence there. Some of them may have known she and 
Jason were separated, but Victoria thought most would simply 
assume she was visiting her father and stepmother while her 
husband was away. She’d have felt more comfortable with that 
assumption, herself, if she’d known where Jason was. He might 
have returned to Virginia, or gone back to England, or he might 
still be in the city, for all she knew. There was no way she 
could find out without asking someone, and she wasn’t going 
to do that. 

Perhaps because she drank a bit more wine than she usually 
did, Victoria began to enjoy the dinner. Their companions were 
good humored, and she and Phillip danced several times, al- 
though she had to be coaxed. It was strange and oddly pro- 
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vocative to be in someone else’s arms, even on a dance floor. 
Victoria noticed that Phillip drank less than he had in the past, 
and he seemed more subdued. When he finally took her home 
and said goodnight, she thanked him for the evening. 

“Then we'll do it again,” he suggested. 

“Vd like that.” 

“Tomorrow, then. The theater? Maude Adams is appearing 
in The Little Minister. Would you like to see it?” 

“T.... Yes, I would.” After all, Jason had been so busy 
with his work and traveling that, aside from a few dinners, 
they’d hardly gone out. And there certainly was no point in 
just sitting at home every night. 

They went to the performance that next night, and afterward 
Phillip took Victoria to Sherry’s. Although there was a knot 
of people waiting to enter when they arrived, Phillip was ad- 
mitted ahead of them. 

“They seem to know you, here,” Victoria said. 

“Tye been here a few times. And, of course, it helps to take 
care of the maitre d’. There are climbers waiting on line just 
to get in here every night, so they can say they had supper at 
Sherry’s,” Phillip said. 

Victoria started to smile, then caught herself. It wouldn’t 
do to remind Phillip that there were many who would still 
regard him as a social climber. As they were walking to their 
table, Phillip suddenly took her arm and led her away from 
‘the path the maitre d’ was taking, bringing them to a halt at 
a table occupied by a dozen people just finishing dinner. Phillip 
greeted them and introduced Victoria to Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish. 
Although she wasn’t particularly impressed by the woman’s 
appearance, Victoria was still pleased to meet her. Like every- 
one else, she knew of this woman, who insisted that everyone 
call her “Mamie,” in itself a departure, and who had earned 
a reputation for her unusual parties. If Caroline Astor had a 
challenger for the role of Queen of Society, it was unques- 
tionably Mamie Fish. There were many, in fact, who said she 
already wore the crown. Victoria had seen her at a number of 
parties, but they: hadn’t had the occasion to meet before. 

“Charming,” Mamie Fish said, looking at Victoria. “Too 
good to be keeping company with a character like you, Phillip.” 

“Mrs. VanZandt is an old friend,” Phillip replied. “Our 
families are rather close.” ’ 

“Oh, I know that,” was the laughing reply, and Phillip 
laughed with her. 
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“IT want the two of you to have dinner with me,” Mamie 
Fish said. “Day after tomorrow. It should be a dull party,” she 
added. “The same old people, wearing new clothes.” 

“We'd love to come,” Phillip replied for both of them. 
When they were seated at their own table, Victoria spoke 
sharply to him. 

“T didn’t care much for that joke, Phillip.” 

“Victoria, you can’t let yourself be so sensitive. People are 
going to make jokes, and there’s nothing you can-do about it. 
They’ ll laugh at you, too, because of what’s happened. They 
laughed at me. There’s nothing you can do about it, unless you 
want to go home and stay there. At least with Mamie, you get 
an opportunity to laugh, too. So you laugh with them, instead 
of having them laugh at you.” 

“Tm afraid that distinction is too fine for me,” Victoria 
said. 

“Well, it’s up to you. But if you.... Well, that’s none of 
my business.” 

“What?” 

“T was only thinking that you might wind up making some- 
one else the butt of the laughter,” Phillip said. 

“T don’t think that will happen,” Victoria said. “By now 
everyone knows how foolish I was, and—” 

“Stop it. It’s over. You’re supposed to be enjoying yourself, 
and if you don’t, I’H feel that I failed you. You don’t want me 
to feel that way, do you?” Phillip asked, smiling. 

“No...I suppose not.” She smiled back at him. 


Victoria made up her mind that she would return to her 
duties at the Settlement-House, perhaps to show anyone who 
was interested that she wasn’t grieving unduly. She found that 
the first one she had to convince was Rachel Wolfe. 

“Victoria, I heard a story. Is it true? I didn’t want to believe 
re 

“It’s true, but don’t worry about it,” Victoria replied, a bit 
more curtly than she intended. 

“I_ was worried about you,” Rachel said. For a moment 
Victoria thought she might burst into tears at her friend’s con- 
cern. 

“Tm all right, ” she said again. “And I appreciate your 
worry.” 

“Well, Pm glad you came back. If there’s anything I can 
dotohelp. ” 
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“Nothing. But if there is, Pll tell you.” 

Her first class went as usual, and when it was over, Victoria 
felt more relaxed. As soon as the after-school class, which 
followed, was seated, Sarah Ackerman rose and walked to 
Victoria’s desk, carrying a large box tied with ribbon. The rest 
of the students looked at her, and at each other, with secretive 
smiles. The door at the back of the room opened, and nearly 
a dozen of Victoria’s regular students appeared, with a con- 
spiratorial air about them. 

- “Miss Creighton, we want to wish you a happy marriage,” 
Sarah Ackerman said, smiling broadly. “We’re sorry it’s late, 
but everybody gave for it, even the ones who aren’t here today, 
and also I’m supposed to say if you can’t come no more because 
of your husband, it’s all right. We want you to have the gift 
anyway.” 

There were tears in Victoria’s eyes, and all she could do 
was hug Sarah. Victoria smiled at all of them, still unable to 
speak, which appeared to make them all even happier. They 
didn’t seem to want speeches. 

“Open it,” someone suggested, and Victoria began awk- 
wardly to untie the ribbon. She hesitated, looking at them, 
before she lifted the top of the box and pushed back the paper 
that protected the garment. She held the dark blue velvet robe 
up in front of her, so they could all see, and she admired the 
careful workmanship and the tiny hand stitches. 

“It’s beautiful,” she said, her tears no brighter. 

“My mama and papa sewed it,” Sarah said. “But what 
everybody gave went for buying the stuff, the cloth and every- 
thing.” 

“It’s absolutely beautiful. Too beautiful. I don’t see how 
J can accept it,” Victoria told them. 

“You got to keep it,” one of the adults said. “There’s nobody 
to take it back to.” Everyone laughed. 3 

It will be nice and warm, and you’ll look pretty for your 
husband,” someone else suggested. Amid the laughter, Victoria 
felt overwhelmed by her sadness. 

“My thanks to all of you,” she said. “I’ve never had anything 
that meant more to me. Sarah, tell your parents how much I 
appreciate this...” She stood in front of them, tears streaming 
down her face, managing only what she thought must be a 
sickly smile. Certainly she couldn’t tell them she and Jason 
were no longer together. 
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Since this was to be her first visit to Mamie Fish’s home, 
Victoria spent more time dressing the following night than she 
did ordinarily. She was inclined to discount much of what 
she’d heard about Mamie Fisher, although many of the stories 
were amusing. Particularly unlikely, in Victoria’s opinion, was 
that she had once promised her guests they'd dine with royalty, 
and then actually had a trained monkey sit at the head of the 
table. It was much easier to believe that Mrs. Fish frequently. 
invited actors, people in the arts, and others she thought in- 
teresting, rather than limiting her dinner guests only to those 
in her social group. In fact, Victoria thought a touch of de- 
mocracy would do society some good. 

Stuyvesant Fish, Mamie’s husband, was a man hardly noted 
for anything, from what Victoria had gathered, and like most 
men, he allowed his wife not only to run the house, but to 
represent him in social affairs. 

The Fish house on East 78th Street was a six-story, thirty- 
five-room, Venetian-style residence designed by Stanford 
White. It had come to be called the Palace of the Doges, and 
except for an all-white ballroom, it was done in gold, crimson, 
dark brown, and other “dogelike colors.” Victoria thought the 
house interesting and attractive, although she suspected it might 
not wear well. 

Mamie Fish was a short, plain woman whose clothes and 
jewelry weren’t really any different from those of everyone 
else in her circle, but who was marked by her personality. 
Victoria found herself admiring her hostess, although she was 
in for several surprises. 

Before Victoria had time to look around or talk to the other 
guests, some of whom she knew, dinner was announced. That 
was her first surprise, since she was accustomed to a longer 
wait. She was seated near the head of the table, next to Phillip, 
who was only two seats removed from Mamie Fish herself. 

For the first time she could remember since returning to 
America, Victoria found that when dinner had ended, she could 
have eaten more. Had she known of Mamie Fish’s innovation, 
it would have been different, but as it was, she had mixed 
feelings about the three-course, one-hour dinner. It had been 
less dull than the three-hour meals she had grown innured to, 
but, if one didn’t know, and ate only a bit of each course. . . well, 
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she might leave the table hungry. 
After dinner the men left the table, as usual, and the re- 
maining women clustered around Mrs. Fish, as if they wanted 
to be sure they weren’t out of earshot if she said something 
about them. After half an hour of small talk, which Victoria , 
found disappointing—if there were any “interesting” people 
at the table, she hadn’t been sitting near enough to them to 
notice—they left the dining room, and followed Mamie Fish 
to the ballroom, the men joining them along the way. 
_  Asmall orchestra was just getting ready; instead of being 
seated on the raised stage, they were arranged in front of and 
below it. The guests’ seats were arranged as in a theater, and 
once everyone was settled, Mamie Fish raised her hand as a 
signal, the lights were lowered, and the orchestra leader lifted 
his baton. 

For an hour and a half, Mrs. Fish’s guests were entertained 
by several performers from a popular revue, by a delightfully 
witty recitation by a young woman named Marie Dressler and 
a deliciously low vaudeville routine by the team of Weber and 
Fields. The idea of. going to someone’s home to be entertained 
this way was completely novel to Victoria, except for the rare 
occasions when a member of the family might perform on the 
piano, or perhaps sing. Those occasions were normally limited 
to rather intimate gatherings of family and very close friends. 

After the performance, the orchestra moved to the stage 
before playing for dancing. Once the music began, Phillip led 
Victoria to the dance floor. She felt uncomfortable then, for 
the first time that evening. After all, she was a married woman, : 
and she was attending a party and dancing with someone other 
than her husband. -It was bound to cause talk. Then she re- 
membered what Phillip had said. If there was gossip, perhaps 
Jason would hear of it, after all—wherever he was. She stopped 
thinking about it after a while, simply because she was enjoying 
herself. 

Before Phillip left her at her door that night, he surprised 
her by asking her to go riding the next day, and Victoria found 
herself accepting his invitation. 


Jason VanZandt sat in his office behind the desk that had 
been his father’s. To his right, Michael Stewart had turned in 
his swivel chair so he faced the door. 

“Td like to take him apart with my hands,” Michael said. 

“I would too,” Jason said. “But we have no proof against 
him.” 

_ Michael was surprised at his cousin’s calm. It wasn’t like 
him. But then, Jason hadn’t been much like himself for the 
past few weeks. There was a faint knock on the door, and the 
two of them exchanged a glance before Jason said, “Come in.” 

Simon Potter seemed reluctant to enter, and he hovered near 
the doorway. Like a rodent, Jason thought, always staying 
close to the walls. 3 : 

“We’ve got a problem, Potter,” Jason said. “We thought 
you might know something about it.” 

“Of course, sir. Anything I can do.” The words were pla- 
cating, as everything about the man seemed to be. He’d seen 
this type aboard ship. Yes, sir, and no, sir, and all humble 
innocence, but they’d slip a knife between a bunkmate’s ribs 
if they thought they could profit by it. Simon Potter’s face 
betrayed nothing, but his eyes were watchful. ; 

“How long have you been here, Potter?” 
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‘Four years, sir.” 

“Long enough to feel almost part of the family,” Jason 
suggested. 

“Yes, sir. Very much so, sir.” 

“You understand’a great deal about how things run here, 
don’t you, Potter?” Jason asked. 

“T’ve tried to learn, sir.” 

“You know things haven’t been going well, the past two 
years?” 

“Well, sir...” -— 

“We’ve been losing cargoes,” Jason said, keeping his voice 
matter-of-fact. “Our agents have something lined up, we have 
a ship arrive to get it, and it’s gone. One of the competitors 
has come along with a lower bid, taken it away from us.” 

“f don’t understand, sir,” Potter said, because he knew it 
was expected. 

_ “Well, we didn’t either, for a while. It seemed as though 
our competitors knew the prices we were quoting. It didn’t 
happen often, though. Not enough to be too alarmed about.” 

“I suppose there’s always some risk, sir...” Potter said. 

“Of course. But the past two months or so it’s been hap- 
pening much more regularly,” Jason said. “Let’s see, we've 
had...” He looked at the papers on his desk, then glanced at 
Michael, who handed him the documents. Jason slid them 
across the small desk so Potter could see them. “Do you know 
anything about this, Potter?” 

“Well, of course, sir, I know what’s been happening, sir. 
At least part of it, sir. I see some of the correspondence, 
naturally...” Potter seemed to be standing straighter now. 
Jason had expected him to cringe, but the man seemed to be 
showing signs of arrogance. 

“Somebody’s been arranging these things, Potter,” Michael 
interjected. “Someone’s been selling information. We’ ve proof 
of it.” 

“TJ don’t understand,” Potter said, his voice firm. 

“I'll explain, then,” Jason said, forcing the man to turn his 
head to look at him. “You’ve been selling information, Pot- 
ter—’” 

“No, sir,” came the reply. “No, sir. I haven’t.” 

“You sold the information to other shippers, we presume, 
and they took advantage of it when they could,” Jason said. 
“But lately, Potter, there’s been much more of it.” 

“I’m sure I know nothing about it, sir.” Potter was almost 
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smiling at them. He’d been caught, but he knew there was no 
evidence that could stand up in a court of law, so he wasn’t 
going to bother to plead with them. 

“IT expected you to say that,” Jason told him, trying to 
remain calm. 

“But sir: 

“Stow it! ‘You ake me, and I’ll do what my cousin sug- 
gested,” Jason shouted suddenly. Then his voice dropped 
lower. “There’s only one thing I want to know. Why this 
increase, why so many cargoes all of a sudden? Didn’t you 
know you'd be found out?” 

_ “T can’t really answer that, Mr. VanZandt,” Potter replied. 
“T don’t know why you’re accusing me. I haven’t— 

“Out!” Michael shouted, rising to his feet. “Get out of here 
before I come after you!” 

Simon Potter shrugged and walked out, not bothering to 
close the door behind him. Michael walked to the doorway to 
watch him go to his desk, then take his coat from the hook 
‘and leave. 

“I don’t like this, Michael. He should have begged for his 
job, pleaded with us. He knew we’d blackball him around the 
docks, but he didn’t seem to care.” 

“Maybe he made enough selling information so he’s plan- 
ning to move elsewhere,” Michael suggested. 

“Maybe. Well, there’s nothing more we can do about it. 
At least it’s over.” 

“No, not completely,” Michael corrected. “Potter still 
knows a lot about our business. He’s had access to all the 
records except the ones for the new ship. Are you sure we 
should go ahead with it?” 

“We have to, Michael. We’ve too much tied up in her, and 
we’ve already paid out a lot of money.” 

“But there’s a lot more paying to do. Three quarters of the 
expenses are left. And the fact is, Jason, we don’t have the 
money.” 

“We can—” 

“Let me finish. I want to see the company grow as much 
as you do. J agree that there’s profit to be made if we can carry 
more cargoes, and faster. I’ve gone over the figures a dozen 
times, and they make sense.” 

“Then what’s the problem?” Jason asked. 

“Money. What good is all this planning if we can’t pay our 
bills? If we can’t meet the payments at the shipyard, they'll 
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keep the new keel for another ship, and we’ll have lost every 
penny that’s in it. The same’s true of Ian’s engines in England.” 

“J Know all that, Michael.” 

“Then perhaps we should wait,” the younger man said. “We 
could take our losses now, and see if we can’t build things up 
here, establish a better base of capital, take it more slowly...” 

“No,” Jason said. “We can’t back off now. We'll succeed 
only if we’re the first. And I want it over with.” : 

“Over? What do you mean?” 

“The whole damned thing,” Jason said wearily. “I want to 
go back to sea, Michael.-I’ll finish this, but then I’m through. 
You run the business, you build the ships. You can have it.” 

“Have you heard from Victoria?” Michael asked after a 

-moment. 

“Of course not,” Jason replied. 

“Have you tried to contact her?” 

“No, and I won’t.” 

“You’re stubborn,” Michael said sadly. “Both of you.” 

“I told you what happened. She never gave me a chance 
to explain. . .I shouldn’t have had to. She’s my wife, and she 
should have believed in me. But she had her mind made up. 
I’d._been accused, judged, and she was carrying out the sentence 
the moment I walked in the door.” 

“You're too harsh, Jason. You should have explained. You 
told her it wasn’t true, but that wasn’t enough.” j 

“dt should have been,” he answered. “And if you don’t 
mind, Michael, I’d rather not discuss it further. I’ve had 
enough. Let’s talk about money, if we have to. Even that’s 
preferable.” - : 

“Jt’s not quite enough, I’m afraid,” Michael said. “Damn 
it, Jason, why didn’t you explain?” 

“Because she didn’t give me a chance!” Jason exploded. 

‘Tf that’s so, then why not go to her now?” 

“It’s too late. She’s gone back to her father’s house, and 
she seems... well, she’s gone back to what she was doing 
before our rather precipitous wedding,” Jason said. “All in all, 
she appears to be doing quite well without me, so there’s no 
need to worry about her. And there’s too much to do now, for 
us to go on talking about it.” 

“But what are you going to do?” 

- “PH go back to Newport News for a little while. And 
then—” , 
“Jason, sometimes you’re impossible.” 
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“Of course. But you’ve enough to keep your mind occupied 
without worrying about me,” Jason said. “Now that Potter’s 
gone, we still might benefit from knowing just why that little 
business of his picked up so much in the past few months, and 
perhaps which cargoes we have scheduled for the next few 
weeks might be in jeopardy, thanks to him.” 


08 

Over the next few weeks Victoria devoted herself largely 
to enjoying herself, to doing things which would amuse her, 
and, as much as possible, to ignoring the realities of her sit- 
uation. There would be time enough to think about that later, 
she supposed. Her father had seemed on the verge of speaking 
to her several times about Jason, and she knew he would have 
urged her to try to reconcile with him. But Victoria made her 
mind up that she was not going to him. Even if he were to 
come to the door to apologize, she didn’t think there was any 
reason to return. But unless he came to her, Victoria could see 
no hope at all. 

Several mornings after she moved back to the Creighton 
household, Louise had come to her bedroom, suggesting they 
talk. Immediately wary, Victoria had agreed and then waited 
for the expected assault, but Louise surprised her. 

“Victoria, I shan’t try to tell you what.to do, or what’s right 
or wrong. But I also needn’t tell you that your reputation is 
going to be hurt by what’s happened.” 

“I would have thought you’d be pleased,” Victoria said. 

“{ don’t believe you know or understand me very well,” 
Louise said gently. “But that isn’t important. I made it no 
secret that I thought it would have been best if you’d married 
Phillip.” 
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“No, you didn’t.” 

“Very well. Now, I’m going to tell you this because it will 
affect not only you, but others. We’re both more concerned 
about your happiness, I might add, than about what people 
may say. We want you to know that. But I aiso want to warn 
you that you may find things difficult. People will talk. And, 
assuming that you’re through with your husband—’ 

“Louise—” 

“He’s still your husband, Victoria. But assuming that’s to 
be ended, then you must face the painful fact that; as a divorced 
woman, you’ll be something of a social outcast. Your options 
are going to be quite limited, and the question of remar- 
riage...” 

“Louise, I’m not thinking about anything like that right 
now,” Victoria replied. “Anyway, there isn’t anything I can 
do about it, is there?” 

“That’s up to you. I think you’re very fortunate.” . 

“Oh?” 

“Yes. Very fortunate that Phillip still seems to be interested 
in you. Very fortunate that he hasn’t turned his back on you 
completely.” 

“Louise—” 

“T won’t say anything more about it. I felt I should remind 
you of the realities, and I have.” 

“But I understand the realities, Louise. I know how hard 
you’ ve tried to keep Charles Ennis happy,” Victoria said acidly. 

“TY don’t think there’s any reason to discuss that,” Louise 
said. “Unless we. want only to hurt one another.” She looked 
at Victoria, and after a few moments it became apparent that 
they had established a kind of understanding, a wary truce. 
Louise smiled at Victoria’s relationship with Phillip, even 
though it provided grist for the gossips’ mill. Victoria, in turn, 
wouldn’t comment on Louise’s friendship with Charles Ennis. 
But she couldn’t help wondering why her father seemed so 
oblivious, and why it was that no one had ever spoken to him 
of the item in Town Topics. 


. There was little mention of Victoria’s separation from her 
husband at the Henry Street Settlement House. Only a few 
people there knew her well enough to comment, but she oc- 
casionally felt uncomfortable there, precisely because no one 
seemed to know her too well as a person. And spending so 
many evenings with Phillip and his friends meant she had less 
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time during the day for her errands, unless she chose to do 
with less sleep. 

She had begun to wonder whether to continue her work at 
the Settlement House, and now, as she put on her coat for the 
carriage ride home through cold and dirty streets, Victoria also 
considered talking to Lillian Wald about her work. Making the 
trip all the way downtown, twice a week, was beginning to 
wear on her, and... 

“Mrs. VanZandt, it’s nice to see you. Or should it be Miss 
Creighton now?” David Baer asked. Victoria had almost passed 
his office without noticing him. A small boy was walking away 

- from the doorway, looking back at David with a mixture of 
relief and gratitude. 

“Mrs. VanZandt is fine, if you wish to be formal,” she 
replied. 

“Qld habits, I suppose,” David Baer said, offering a ten- 
tative smile. “Might I talk to you for a moment?” 

Victoria followed him into the office, but she remained on 
her feet when he offered her a chair. . 

“I don’t know if it is proper of me, or not,” David said. 
“ft’s not my business, but I only want to say I hope you are... .. 
That is, that everything is all right for you,” he concluded with 
a rush. 

“I’m quite all right, thank you,” Victoria said stiffly. 

“Good.” He nodded two or three times and seemed unable 
to decide what to say next. 

“If that’s all...” Victoria turned toward the doorway. 

“Yes... that is, no. I had some news I thought you'd like 
to hear. I heard from Boss Plunkitt, indirectly of course. He 
seems to indicate that the Tenement Act will be passed. At 
least that’s the latest story.” 

“Well, that is good news,” Victoria said. 

“Yes. . it is,’ David said, uncomfortably. 

“I should be pleased that some good may come from my 
personal problems,” Victoria went on. “It was nice of you to 
tell me.” 

“Please, Victoria” 

“Mrs. VanZandt,” she said. . 

“Yes... owe you an apology.” There was a pained look 
on his face. 

“It isn’t necessary, Doctor.” 

“I’m sorry. I’m very sorry,” he said softly. “The vote, if 
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you’re interested, will be soon. Another month or so, I 
think...” 

“Vl look forward to learning the results. Thank you for 
keeping me so well informed,” Victoria said. She turned 
quickly and walked out of the office. 


Several nights later Victoria went to the theater with Phillip 
and a few of his friends, for a play she found only mildly 
amusing. Phillip seemed to enjoy the performance, but even 
if he’d seemed less entertained, she would have been reluctant 
to leave. She didn’t want to go home, and to be alone now. 
During the intermissions. Victoria made small talk with Phillip 
and his friends, but when the theater was darkened, and no one 
could see her, Victoria’s expression was somber as she won- 
dered about her future. The mood continued through their sup- 
per at Delmonico’s, and finally Phillip felt obliged to comment. 

“Are you angry with me?” ' 

“Why should I be angry with you?” Victoria asked. 

“T don’t know, but you seem out of sorts.” 

“It’s nothing important.” 

“It is to me. Perhaps I can do something to cheer you up,” 
Phillip said. He reached into the inside pocket of his dress 
jacket and extracted a small flat package. “This is yours.” 

“Mine?” Victoria took the package, then hesitated. “Phillip, 
you know I can’t accept a gift.” 

“Why not? You don’t even know what it is.” 

“It’s a gift, jewelry or something. I can tell by the package. 
I can’t accept it from you, Phillip.” Some of the others at the 
table were watching them, but Victoria thought her voice was 
low enough so that only those next to them would know what 
they were talking about. 

“I had Louis Comfort Tiffany design it for you,” Phillip 
said. “The least you can do is look at it.” — * 

“{ can’t, Phillip,” she said, feeling as if everyone at Del- 
monico’s was watching her. 

“You might at least look at it.” Phillip pushed the box closer 
to her. Victoria looked around again, and then saw Michael 
and Elaine Stewart with another couple at a table across the 
room, and they were looking at her. Victoria lowered her eyes 
to the box in front of her. ; 

After a moment she raised her head, looking not at Phillip, 
but at Jason’s cousin and his wife, whom she had thought to 
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be her friends, not long ago. She thought their expressions 
made it clear they no longer held any feeling for her. Victoria 
picked up the box and opened the lid. It was a bracelet, several 
strands of gold braided with small rubies, each in a gold setting. 
The more she looked at it; the more beautiful it seemed. 

“Well?” Phillip asked, finally. 

“it’s. ..it’s beautiful, Phillip. But I can’t...” Victoria 
couldn’t stop admiring the bracelet. 

“Put it on,” Phillip said. Victoria hesitated, then held out 
her right hand; the hand that wore no rings, and let Phillip 
clasp the bracelet on her wrist. She held up her hand, ‘admiring 
the gift, turning her wrist so the others could admire it. Phillip 
beamed as his friends offered compliments. Victoria looked 
across the room again, and inclined her head slightly at Mi- 
chael, who turned his eyes away. 

“They’re rubies,” Phillip said. “Your birthstone.” 

UN Bone” 

They toasted the gift, and there were several toasts more; 
Victoria grew slightly tipsy, her normal restraints relaxing. She 
began to feel languorous, although her mind, she thought, 
remained clear. , 

She and Phillip danced, at her urging this time, and as they 
moved about the floor she allowed him to hold her closely, 
Particularly when they drew close to Michael and Elaine Stew- 
art. When they were only a few feet away, Victoria looked at 
them pointedly, nodded her head, and smiled. Michael studied 
the tablecloth, but Elaine looked directly at Victoria, and her 
expression seemed to be one of sorrow, which made Victoria 
furious. 

She encouraged Phillip, allowing his arm to circle her waist 
more possessively, and when they returned to their table she 
kept her hand on his shoulder as they walked, allowing her hip 
to brush against his, smiling at his darkly handsome face. If 
Phillip thought she was behaving strangely, he kept it to him- 
self. Once Victoria thought she saw a trace of amusement in 
his expression, but she could not tell what he was thinking. 
Not so, she thought, with Elaine and Michael. Well, now Jason 
had something interesting to hear about. She was sure they’d 
tell him about it. ; 

She drank more wine, and she laughed at the jokes around 
the table, and she accepted invitations to dance with Phillip’s 
friends. And, of course, she danced with him, clinging to him 
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and thinking that perhaps she had done a very foolish thing by 
marrying Jason VanZandt. 

If Phillip had affairs, and Victoria assumed he had, then 
at least they hadn’t been with her aunt. She started giggling, 
and when Phillip asked her what it was, she only laughed 
harder. She couldn’t explain that her husband had known her 
aunt, in the Biblical sense, and then married her, had known 
her, too. It runs in the family, Victoria thought. It seemed 
terribly funny. 

“Pll take you home, Victoria,” Phillip said. “I think you’re 
getting tired.” 

“But it’s early,” she said. “I’m having a wonderful time. 
Aren’t I, Phillip? Ask anyone, ask everyone,” she said, laugh- 
ing, her voice rising. 

“There’s hardly anyone left to ask,” Phillip said. “It’s late.” 

“Not so late,” Victoria replied, finally locating the clock 
on the far wall, and discovering that it was half past two. “It’s 
still early. Let’s dance again.” 

“Well, I'm tired, Victoria. I'd like to take you home,” 
Phillip said, holding his hand out to her. Victoria took his 
hand, and when she got to her feet she was surprised by how 
sleepy she felt. She looked across to where she’d seen Michael 
and Elaine, but they were gone. 

“All right, Phillip. We'll go home,” she said. 


In the carriage Victoria felt chilled, and she moved closer 
to Phillip. He put his arm around her shoulders. Although she 
knew it wasn’t right, or fair to him, she allowed herself to 
doze on his shoulder for a few minutes. When she woke, the 
carriage had stopped. They’d reached her house. 

The driver stepped down from the cab and held the door 
for her, guiding her down the step he’d put in place, then 
nodded when Phillip said something to him. Victoria got to 
the top of the steps and started looking in her bag for the key. 
The servants would all be asleep in their quarters at the back 
of the house. Her father and Louise might still be out. She 
didn’t know. Phillip took her small purse and the key. He held 
the door for her, then put the key back in her purse and ushered 
her inside. 

“Phillip...” Victoria forgot what she was going to say. 
Phillip removed his hat and coat, placing them on a chair, and 
looked at her. 
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“Let me help you,” he said, putting his hands on her shoul- 
ders for a moment as she’slid her coat off. 

Victoria ‘stepped away from him and began climbing the 
stairs. It wasn’t until she had reached the top and started down 
the hall to her room, unsteady on her feet, that she realized 
Phillip had come upstairs with her. 

“?’m all right,” she said, turning to face him, but still back- 
ing toward her bedroom. 

“You don’t look very steady,” he said, smiling at her and 
coming closer. 

“Tm not,” Victoria agreed, giggling. “And you’re a dear 
to worry about me. But I’m fine, really I am.” 

“’m sure you are. I don’t think you’re nearly as drunk as 
you act.” 

“I’m not,” Victoria said, nodding seriously. “I’m worse.” 
She laughed aloud, staggering. 

“I think you’re lovely,” Phillip said. “I always have. Lovely, 
and desirable.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Victoria said, trying to curtsy, but losing 
her balance for an instant. Phillip took her arm. 

“T think I really am drunk,” she said. 

“Not too drunk, I hope,” he said. 

“Not too drunk for what?” 

“To pretend to be sleepy and hold yourself close to me,” 
he said softly, smiling in a way that disturbed her. 

“Phillip, I wasn’t pretending...” 

“Of course not. And you weren’t pretending to enjoy my 
touch when we danced...and in the carriage...” He stood 
still, his back to the bedroom door. As she recognized his 
insinuations, Victoria also realized that she wasn’t shrinking 
in fear or loathing. Quite the contrary,.she thought. His 
strength, his bearing, the hard, sometimes cruel lines of his 
features, his mouth, broad and fuil-lipped... 

“ve been waiting a long time for this, Victoria,” he said, 
stepping closer to her so the fire was behind him, darkening 
his features, casting before him a shadow that touched her. 
Victoria knew she was flushed, that her blood was stirring. 
She felt, too, the effects of the wine she had drunk, the heav- 
iness of her limbs... but she knew it was more than the wine. 
She wanted this, at the same time she knew it was wrong. She 
wondered why she hadn’t already turned from him. 

“Phillip... we shouldn’t .. .no,” she said, shaking her head, 
knowing her voice sounded weak and unconvincing, feeling 
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the warmth begin to spread. The cut of her gown seemed more 
severe now, as her breath grew short and her breasts rose and 
fell more quickly. The stays that helped keep her waist so small 
made it hard to draw a deep breath. 

“You want me,” Phillip said quietly. “We both know it. 
I’ve been very patient, Victoria... 

. Victoria shook her head again and began backing away from 
him, still fighting her own desires, her own passion. She tried 
not to think of how it would feel to have Phillip’s strong hands 
on her body, to be pressed against his barrellike chest. She 
knew he wouldn’t be gentle. That wasn’t his nature. She knew 
that if she let him, he would take her. He would have her. It 
wouldn’t be like it was with Jason, who was strong enough 
to be tender. Phillip would vent his own animal desires on her. 
And she knew they would be matched by her own. 

“{t’s time, Victoria,” Phillip said. 

“We can’t. Someone might hear—” 

“No one will hear,” Phillip said. “We’re alone. As it should 
have been, Victoria. And as it will be, now.” He moved toward 
her, and Victoria moved back another step, knowing she was 
drawing closer to the bed. 

Phillip smiled, as though enjoying her uncertainty. For an 
instant she thought he was going to leave, that he was going 
to accept her half-hearted refusal. Then it becaime clear he had 
no such intention. He loosened his black tie, then undid the 
stud from the collar of his starched shirtfront. 

“No point in being uncomfortable,” he said, taking off his 
jacket. “I hate wearing these damned tails. Stupid affectation, 
all this dressing up. But of course, that’s just for us men; You 
women... well, it gives us an opportunity to see more of you,” 
he went on, undoing the studs on his shirt as he talked. 

-. “Phillip, stop it, please,” Victoria said, her voice still too 
quiet, too soft. 

“Just look at you,” he went on, “Just look. Your shoulders, 
the swelling I can see of your breasts, the way your waist is 
pulled in. Not like those shirtwaists you wear during the day, 
covering almost everything. Do you know how I feel, Victoria, 
dancing with you, when my hand is on your waist, and I can 
feel your hips move underneath, and I can see you like you 
are now? Do you know, Victoria, how much I want you?” 

He was in front of her, blocking the light from the fireplace, 
standing in shadows, his face dark. Tall and broad, his white 
shirt open. .: . Victoria put up her hands, as if to ward him off. 
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He reached for her, and her hands were on his arms, and as 
he lowered his head, crushing her mouth under his, she put 
her arms around his shoulders, and he gripped her tightly.-She 
could taste the wine he had drunk, the odor and taste of tobacco. 
Her eyes closed, Victoria concentrated on the feeling, the hard 
muscularity of him, the weight bending her back, pushing her 
toward the bed. She thought suddenly that she couldn’t allow 
this to happen, but then his hands left her back, moving around 
her waist, then across the front of her gown to her breasts, 
encased in cloth and corsets. She felt herself being handled 
roughly, and yet it was exciting. Phillip pulled his mouth from 
hers to lower his head to her neck, then to her breasts... 

“No...no...it’s wrong...” she whispered, making no 
effort to pull away from him, but feeling angry with herself 
for her desires, her weakness. 

“It’s time,” Phillip whispered, guiding her back to the bed 
and pushing her gently, so her knees were. against the mattress 
and she was forced to press against him to keep from falling 
over. He held her close, while he tried with clumsy fingers to 
open the hooks on her dress. Her breath short, face flushed, 
Victoria wilied herself to think only of how she felt, of her 
desire, as she had, once... 

She sensed his impatience, felt his hands moving more 
rapidly at the edges of her gown, but she resisted the impulse 
to help him, even as the hooks and eyes began to separate. She 
knew her gown was open in back, felt his hands on her shoul- 
ders, pushing the straps down over her arms, and then she 
stood, bound by her own turbulent emotions. Phillip moved 
back enough to push the dress down to her waist, then he 
forced it over her hips, until it was at her feet. 

There was no words now, Victoria made no protest. She 
stood mute, unable to withhold herself, but still not ready to 
help, to assist in what she knew she could not resist. Phillip 
pulled the bow on her corset and then began unlacing it, pushing 
it back so that her breasts, under the chemise, were released, 
and then the corset was on the floor, and through the thin fabric 
of the chemise she could feel his hands on her, feel her nipples 
rising to his touch, and she feit herself trembling as he leaned 
forward to kiss her, through the cloth. Her petticoats fell 
quickly atop the gown at her feet, and then she was standing 
only in her pantaloons and her chemise, and she felt him un- 
tying the string at her waist. She opened her eyes and saw 
Phillip looking intently at her. The whole world seemed silent, 
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except for the sound of her blood pounding and the surprisingly 
soft crackling of the flames in the hearth. 

Her pantaloons were off and her legs bare. Phillip reached 
out and pulled the chemise from her, tearing it free, so she 
stood naked before him. And stili she could do nothing except 
wait, unable in her languor even to raise her hands to cover 
herself as he stared at her. And then he was holding her tightly, 
forcing her back to the bed with a roughness she had expected, 
a sign of a desire, no, a need, that was perhaps stronger than 
her own. Victoria wanted to be holding someone, to feel herself 
deeply and strongly alive again. Now, for the first time, she 
reached for him, touching his cheek, then his neck, reaching 
under the shirt to touch his shoulders and his chest with her 
fingers, coming to him now, feeling his clothes against her 
bare skin, his hands, squeezing, fondling her so roughly she 
knew she would be bruised. 

Phillip’s shirt was off, and he was half-lying atop the bed, 
while she lay on her back, her feet almost touching the floor, 
and she felt his skin against her breasts, felt his mouth on her 
neck, across’her shoulders, and then the warmth of his lips on 
her nipples, first one, then the other, his kisses across her 
chest, her belly, his hands reaching down to her thighs, strok- 
ing, encouraging, forcing her legs to part. She heard a voice, 
half whining, half moaning, and she knew it was her own. 
This was her body, and she wanted him, wanted Phillip, almost 
as much as she had wanted Jason, and still wanted him. But 
in an eerie way, it wasn’t her body that strained, not her skin 
that felt the heat of his hands and his mouth, not her blood 
that pounded in her brain, or her heart that felt close to bursting 
with excitement. “4 

He stood up, fumbling with the buttons of his trousers, and 
Victoria looked up at him, and at her own body glowing with 
excitement in the red hues of the fireplace. She saw her chest 
heaving, her nipples erect, her rounded belly moving with each 
breath, saw her legs slightly apart. And standing over her, 
between her legs, was Phillip, freed now from the restraints 
of his trousers, looming large over her. She saw ari almost 
satanic smile, his expression changing with the flickering shad- 
ows, now seeming malevolent. She lay back on the softness 
of the bed, knowing she would hate herself, already regretting 
this even as she was unable to take her eyes from him, as her 
desire overcame her last restraint. She reached for him, touched 
his erect manhood, then closed her hand around it. She saw 
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Phillip leaning toward her, to cover her, and she closed her 
eyes. In the darkness behind her eyelids, Victoria heard her 
voice, a moan, a cry of pain and of lust, of longing and desire, 
of anger and disgust for what she was doing. Her cry seemed 
loud to her as she felt Phillip’s weight beginning to crush her. 
She moaned, cried again. 

“Victoria?” 

She froze, awake, the voice shocking her like cold water. 

“Phillip, stop. . 

“Quiet,” he whispered. 

“Victoria?” Andrew Creighton called again, this time closer 
to the bedroom. Phillip rose and went quickly to the door, 
suddenly looking ludicrous to Victoria, his pants so tangled 
around his ankles that he almost tripped on them. He threw 
the lock and turned to face her. Under any other circumstances, 
she would have laughed. Victoria was on her feet, reaching 
for her peignoir. Phillip shook his head at her. 

“Victoria, are you all right?” Andrew Creighton asked, now 
just outside the door. She looked at Phillip, who nodded his 
head, indicating what she should say. 

“I’m all right, father.” 

“We heard you cry out,” Creighton said, unconvinced. 
“J... must have had a bad dream,” Victoria said, looking 
Phillip, who was smiling again. 

“Are you sure you’re all right?” 

“Yes. I... I’m fine,” Victoria said. Her voice sounded false 
and too shrill to her own ears. “There’s no reason to worry,” 
she added. 

- “Well... if you’re sure. Goodnight, then.” 

“Goodnight, Daddy,” Victoria said. She began to iaiagle! 
looking at Phillip, his trousers still undone. She thought of 
what they’d been doing, of the feelings she’d had, and now 
saying “Goodnight, Daddy,” like a little child. The contrast 
could either bring laughter or tears. Victoria chose to laugh. 

“Shut up,” Phillip whispered urgently, still at the door, his 
head cocked, listening. Victoria saw his brute force again, but 
also the coarseness, now, and she recognized something star- 
tling. 
“You don’t love me, Phillip,” she said unemotionally, ex- 
ploring the idea as she spoke. 

“Shut up,” he said, again. Victoria shook her head. 

“T’ve been a fool,” she said. “I don’t blame you, but I’ve 
been a damned fool.” 


= 
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“What’s the matter?” he asked in a harsh whisper, finally 
turning his full attention to her. “He doesn’t suspect anything. 
We don’t have to worry.” 

“I...no, it’s not that,” Victoria said. “I just realized some- 
thing. You never loved me, Phillip.” 

“What are you talking about?” he said. “Do you want me 
to tell you again? Is that it? All right, if it makes you happy. 
I love you.” Victoria shook her head, feeling surprisingly calm. 
“What do you want, then?” he demanded. 

“Nothing. But... I think we had better end this little . . . this 
episode, now.” 

“Ts this your idea of a joke, Victoria?” He’d been whispering 
to keep from being heard by her father, but now his voice rose 
slightly. “Are you playing some kind of game? Do you think 
you can get away with that?” 

“I'm not playing, Phillip. Believe me. I’m sorry about all 
this, and if there were some way of making time go back, I 
would. But...” 

“Time go back, my eye,” Phillip said. “Don’t pretend you 
don’t. want it-as much as I do.” 

“Perhaps I did,” she admitted. “But...” 

“No. You’re not backing out, now. I’ve waited too damned 
long to stop now.” He stepped toward her quickly, and Victoria 
tried to move beyond his reach. Phillip caught her arm with 
his hand and pulled her against him, holding her arms tightly. 

“You're hurting me,” she whispered. 

“If that’s the way it has to be,” Phillip said, practically 
carrying her, then pushing her onto the bed. Victoria twisted 
quickly, rolling over and regaining her feet as Phillip lunged 
at her. He caught the front of her peignoir, pulling, tearing it 
apart. She lurched away, frightened by his rage, bumping into 
the night table and knocking the lamp from it. It seemed to 
fall slowly,-turning once, then striking the leg of the table and 
crashing into tiny pieces, the oil spilling, splashing on her bare 
feet. Phillip hesitated, startled by the noise, and Victoria used 
those precious seconds to run toward the bathroom. Behind 
her, she heard Phillip cry out, a roar like that of a wounded 
animal, a wordless sound that was all the more frightening 
because of its inarticulateness. She slammed the bathroom door 
behind her, pushing at it with her shoulder, barely turning the 
lock before Phillip struck it with his shoulder. “Open the door,” 
he said, his voice not quite a full shout. “Victoria, open the 
door,” he repeated, more calmly 
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“I’m sorry, Phillip. Truly. But I can’t. I won’t,” she whis- 
pered. back through the thick oak. 

“Victoria!” She heard the anger in his voice, and she leaned 
against the door as if her slight weight could somehow keep 
it closed. “‘Victoria!” It was a yell, loud enough to be heard 
throughout the house. —_- 

“Damn you, open up!” he cried out, pounding on the door 
with his fists, heavy thudding sounds. The wood shuddered 
against her shoulder. Then a louder noise, a greater shock, as 
Phillip tried to force the door open by throwing his body against 
it. His face, when he’d reached for her, when he threw her 
onto the bed, was not the face of the man she thought she 
knew. It was the face of a man without control, the face of a 
man crazed by his desires, or by his inner rage. It was the face 
of a man who terrified her. 

She jumped instinctively at the sound of shattering glass, 
followed by the heavy thud of Phillip’s body against the wood 
again. Victoria heard something splinter, pehaps the hinges or 
the lock giving way under the weight of his body. She knew 
she didn’t have the strength to withstand Phillip’s fury much 
longer. Then she heard voices in the hallway. Her father. Vic- 
toria felt fear again, this time for him. If he saw Phillip now... 
' “Phillip, stop it,” Victoria cried through the door. She heard 
him moving in the bedroom, then more noise, furniture being 
knocked over, glass breaking, and his roar of rage and frus- 
tration. 

“God...damn... you!” he cried, three separate and distinct 
words, each a curse in itself. She heard him throw the bedroom 
door open, so it banged against the wall, and, through the 
heavy door that had resisted his onslaught, she heard his voice, 
her father, and Louise. For a moment, then, there was silence. 
Victoria opened the bathroom door cautiously, then ran toward 
the hallway, stumbling with a sharp pain in her bare feet. 
Almost falling, she reached the door and pushed it shut, locked 
it. Standing there, her terror erupted and she began sobbing. 
Her feet were bleeding, cut by pieces of glass from the things 
Phillip had destroyed. She got up and went to the window 
painfully, pushing back the drapes, not thinking of her ap- 
pearance, her disheveled hair, the peignoir ripped half off her 
body. 

He was on the front steps, standing with his arms at his 
sides, fists clenched. He raised his head, and she heard him 
again, the same three words, almost a plea rather than a curse, 
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uttered at the top of his lungs. “God...damn... you.” And 
she was hurt. She wanted to cry, because she couldn’t blame 
him, couldn’t free herself from her share of the guilt for what 
had happened. 

Phillip practically threw himself from the stairs, leaping 
down to the street in one bound, swirling himself around drun- 
kenly. She knew he was drunk only with rage. Behind her, 
Victoria heard footsteps in the hallway, then someone at the 
door, a knock, her father’s voice, calling her. 

In the street, Phillip stood stiffly, looking up toward her. 
Then, abruptly, he was at the side of the coach, climbing to 
the driver’s seat, where his servant stood, confused. She saw 
Phillip grab for the reins, saw the servant try to hold them 
away, watched Phillip shoulder the man out of the way, saw 
the backhand blow that staggered the driver as Phillip picked 
up the reins in his free.hand. She saw him almost fall back 
onto the seat to raise his leg and kick out at the driver, sending 
him half clambering, half falling from the coach to his knees 
on the icy street. 

Then Phillip was standing, the reins in one. hand, the long 
whip in the other. He shouted at the horses, cracking the whip 
along their flanks, startling them so they reared: Victoria saw 
lights come on in several houses across the street. Phillip 
screamed at the horses, and they began to run, quickly reaching 
full speed, urged on by his whip and their fear, racing along 
the glassy street to the corner. 

Victoria knew immediately what would happen. She knew 
and she couldn’t take her eyes from the scene below her, 
couldn’t even answer her father’s voice beyond -the locked 
bedroom door. 

The horses approached the corner at full speed, their iron- 
clad hooves raising sparks on the paving stones, the coach 
bouncing and swaying dangerously. Victoria knew Phillip 
would try to make the turn, would try to bring the coach around 
the corner, perhaps to reverse his direction completely, but 
more likely just to turn and drive to Fifth Avenue. She watched 
with horror, her mouth open, forehead wrinkled, as she winced 
even before the lead horses jerked their heads, fighting the bits 
that cut their sensitive mouths, trying to maintain their footing 
as they attempted to swerve within the traces. The horses some- 
how managed to make the turn, but it was too late for the 
coach. Even if there hadn’t been patches of ice, it would have 
skidded sideways into the raised curb. 
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The iron-rimmed wooden wheels slammed into the con- 
crete, breaking, bringing the lower part of the coach to an 
abrupt halt and toppling the vehicle like a man whose legs had 
been knocked from under him. Victoria heard the sounds from 
her window. The scene was etchéd into her mind, outlined 
starkly by the street lamps. She watched the coach fall, watched 
Phillip still clinging to the reins, or perhaps entangled in them. 
She watched as he fell sideways, flying clear of the coach, and 
landing heavily beyond it. ; 

The horses, whinnying in fear, kept pulling, breaking free 
of the traces. The reins were behind them, and Phillip was still 
holding on, his arms stretched out in front of him, being towed 
at a terrifying speed, until he smashed into the street lamp so 
hard that the iron post seemed to quiver. Phillip’s body lay 
inert, and Victoria knew he was dead. 

She stared at the shape on the sidewalk. The coachman 
staggered to his feet and ran to the scene. She saw him hesitate, 
then stop a few feet from Phillip’s body, and she knew she 
was right; she knew from the way the driver stood that Phillip 
was dead. Slowly, as if rising from a deep sleep, from a dream, 
Victoria answered the knocking on the door, and she turned 
and went to let her father in. 


=f 

The rest of the night and the following day were little more 
than a blur. As soon as he was.sure Victoria wasn’t seriously 
hurt, Andrew Creighton left the house, returning shortly to tell 
her and Louise what Victoria already knew. Then he went to 
stay with the body until the police arrived. Louise sat with 
Victoria until the doctor came to treat her cuts and the servants 
cleaned up the bedroom. Louise waited to begin her questioning 
until her husband was gone: Victoria didn’t have the strength 
to resist. 

“Tell me about it,” Louise said, not ungently. “It may help.” 
Victoria described the events of the evening, going back to 
seeing Michael and Elaine at Delmonico’s, then explaining 
about Phillip’s gift, and her drinking too much. Finally, she 
told Louise how Phillip had followed her upstairs to the bed- 
room, and what had happened after that. 

“Victoria, Phillip’s reaction wasn’t entirely unjustified,” 
Louise said, with more understanding than Victoria would have 
expected. 

“T know. I blame myself. It was my fault,” Victoria said 
numbly. “At the end...Louise, at the end, before I heard 
Father call, I wanted him. I don’t know what I was thinking...” 

“Tt was too late for thinking,” Louise said quietly. “You 
were only feeling. It isn’t a sin, you know.” 
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“I... I’m disgusted with myself.” Victoria burst into tears, 
and found herself crying onto Louise’s breast, her stepmother 
patting her gently on the shoulder. Later, when she was calmer, 
they talked some more. 

“7 have to say something to you, Victoria. It may sound 
calculating, but it’s important.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“There’s no reason for Charles to know what happened 
...the...the incident, upstairs. It isn’t necessary for him to 
know.” 

“Do you want me to lie to him?” Victoria asked. 

“Would it please him, do you think? Would it make him 
happy to know why his son drove off in a rage?” . 

“But Louise—” 

“Do you think he’d be grateful to you if you made him 
remember his son that way? Unable to control his passions, 
attacking a married woman in her own bedroom, and then 
going and destroying himself?” Louise demanded. 

“J don’t think it right to lie to him,” Victoria said. 

“Stop thinking of yourself, of what’s easiest for you,” 
Louise told her, more harshly. “Tell him Phillip had too much 
to drink, if you like. Tell him he was drunk, that he brought 
you home and then he left. You were upstairs, and you saw 
him get onto the coach, say he must have misjudged the turn, 
or that there was a patch of ice he didn’t see. Charles knew 
his son, and he could accept that. He called him ‘spirited.’ All 
right! Give him that memory. Don’t take it from him.” After 
a moment, Victoria nodded her head in agreement. 

“But what about the driver?” 

“Pll take care of him,” Louise said. “He won’t want to 
cause trouble, I’m sure.” 


When the doctor had come to treat her cut feet, he left 
several sleeping draughts. Although she didn’t want to take 
them at first, Victoria did, and she was grateful. She needed 
the sleep, needed the time for her mind to recover. If she hadn’t 
slept most of that following day, she didn’t think she’d have 
been able to go with her father and Louise to Delmonico’s, 
where Charles Ennis was receiving visitors in his suite. 

“I’m glad he was with you,” Ennis told her. “You know 
how much he cared for you. How strongly he felt...” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“It’s too late now,” Charles Ennis said, passing his hand 
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across his face in a gesture that seemed out of character. 
“He...he changed, after you married...” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Ennis. I...1 cared for Phillip,” Victoria 
said. 

“f know. That’s what made it so painful. But I don’t blame 
you, and I know Phillip didn’t. But perhaps we can talk? In 
a few days?” 

“Whenever you like,” Victoria replied, slightly puzzled, but 
thinking Louise had been right in withholding the full truth 
from Phillip’s father. 

A week later, Victoria saw Charles Ennis to talk to him. 
She’d seen him at the funeral, but only for a moment. He 
seemed subdued, but not quite as distraught as Victoria thought 
he might be. It was midafternoon when he came to the Creigh- 
ton house, unannounced. Andrew Creighton was at his office, 
and Louise had gone out shopping for the afternoon, leaving 
Victoria to entertain Ennis alone. 

“Would you mind going for a carriage ride with me?” Ennis 
asked. “I find it difficult to be indoors all the time.” When 
Victoria looked uncertain, he added, “It would mean a great 
deal to me. Id rather not be alone.” 

The driver must have had his instructions, because Ennis 
said nothing to him as they got into the open landau. The snow 
that remained in off-white patches at odd places was melting 
this February afternoon, and when they reached Central Park 
there was a heavy, damp odor of sodden earth and dry leaves. 

“ft thought of asking you to ride with me, this morning,” 
Ennis said. “I know you and Phillip rode together, sometimes.” 

“A few times, for pleasure, during the summer.” 

“He rode well? I’ve heard stories, sometimes he would race 
with his friends. But I never saw him, myself.” Ennis turned 
to look at her intently, and for a moment, Victoria was at a 
loss for words. 

“I saw him race once or twice. He always won,” she said, 
remembering. “That was the only thing that mattered. To win.” 

“T taught him well,” Charles Ennis commented. “He didn’t 
like to lose. At anything, or in any way. Neither do I.” Victoria 
made no reply,.and they went on in silence for a while. 

“Tell me about that night,” Charles Ennis said. “That last 
night.” 

“IT... don’t know what to say.” 

“Just tell me about it. It would make me feel... closer to 
him, somehow ” 
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“Well. .we had gone to the theater,” she began, telling 
him of their supper with friends, and of how Phillip had seen 
her home, and then how he must have been more intoxicated 
than she’d realized, because after deciding to drive the coach 
himself, he’d had the accident. 

“You left the restaurant early?” ; 

“No. It was a little late,” Victoria said, unsure of herself. 

“And Phillip had been drinking?” 

“No more...” é 

“No more than usual?” Ennis asked, smiling a bit. “Phillip 
did that, sometimes. He was wild, that boy. What he needed 
was a good woman. Someone like yourself. I think you could 
have kept him at home.” 

“Mr. Ennis...” 

“Oh, it’s all right. I know. Not your fault,” he said. “I don’t 
blame you. For what happened, I mean. That business with 
VanZandt. ’m-only sorry, not just for Phillip...” Ennis 

_ paused, as if it were difficult for him to control his voice. “T 
apologize. I’m sorry things seem to have turned out so badly 
for you.” 

“How do you mean?” Victoria asked, cautiously. 

“Well, that fellow traveling so much, leaving you alone. 
I don’t blame you for moving back to your father’s house, the 
way he treated you. Especially being gone so much.” 

“Tt... it wasn’t entirely his fault,” Victoria said. “I mean, 
he had to travel.” 

“Qh, I know you have to defend him, but I know how these 
things really are,” Ennis said. “I’m a businessman, myself. I 
know you can always put off a trip if you want to. I don’t 
blame you for leaving him.” 

“There really were business matters,” Victoria said, finally. 

“Now what could be so important it would take a man away 
from his bride? No; Victoria, I think you’re just being loyal, 
and he doesn’t deserve it.” 

“Perhaps not as loyal as I should have been,” she said under 
her breath. And then, quickly, “No, he had work to do on a 
new ship.” 

“He put a new ship ahead of you?” Ennis asked, disbeliev- 
ing. Somehow she felt she ought to try to convince him how 
important the venture was to Jason, and why he had to be away 
so much, and she began explaining Jason’s project. As she 
did, she thought it ironic that she should be defending him. 

“Still, it’s just aship,” Ennis said. 
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“He has everything invested in it, though,” Victoria ex- 
plained. “His future, the family’s future. Everything.” 

“They have other ships, don’t they? After all, the VanZandts 
aren’t paupers.” 

“No,” Victoria agreed. “But things | have been hard recently. 
I suppose I shouldn’t say anything...” Victoria hesitated, and 
Ennis looked hurt, but said nothing. Finally she began to tell 
him what she knew about Jason’s finances, how much he had 
worried about meeting the payments at the shipyard for his 
new cargo ship. They rode for an hour or more, and when he 
returned her to her father’s house, Victoria felt a mixture of 
relief and apprehension. She hoped she had been able to make 
him feel at least a little better, but she felt she had talked too 
much. Jason didn’t want anyone to know all about his new 
ship. 

For stili another week, Victoria spent little time outside the 
house. She stayed in the bedroom, itself a reminder of what 
had happened, of the shambles her life had become, and of 
her inability to put things right. The damage Phillip had done 
remained in evidence, and Victoria refused to allow her father 
to have anyone come in and fix the door or the walls, where 
Phillip had left his mark, the signs of glass shattering against 
wood. The bloodstains from her own feet were still faintly 
visible on the Oriental rugs. 

She was sitting in the easy chair, still not dressed, although 
it was midmorning. She slept badly, but now she refused the 
draughts Louise offered. It would be too easy to simply take 
a potion and go-to sleep, to forget. And so Victoria was up 
much of the night, lying in bed, walking, sometimes staring 
into the dying embers of the fire. Several times each night she 
went to the window and looked out, seeing it all again, as if 
each time it might be different, as if Phillip Ennis might get 
up, unhurt. In the morning, weary, she would rise and sit over 
coffee in the bedroom, getting dressed for luach and then re- 
turning to her room until dinner. 

A disturbance downstairs.caught her attention. She couldn’t 
hear what was being said, or who was arguing. After a moment 
there was a knock on the bedroom door. Milton, the butler, 
apologized for disturbing her. 

“There’s someone to see you, ma’am.” 

“TF told you-I don’t want to see anyone,” 

“Yes, ma’am. I told her, but she insists she must see you.” 

“Tell whoever— No, who is it, please?” 
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“Miss Hull, ma’am.” 

“Anne? No! Tell her I’m not here,” Victoria said angrily, 
standing up. “I won’t see her. Is that clear?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

_ He backed out the door, leaving Victoria standing with her 
fists clenched. The nerve of her, coming here as if nothing had 
happened. She must know, Victoria thought. She’d have gone 
to the house; she’d have been told. What could she do? Would 
she try to pretend innocence? Victoria was almost sorry she 
hadn’t allowed Anne up. Then she could have told her what 
she thought of her dear, kind aunt. 

“¥ don’t give a damn,” the voice from the hallway said 
angrily. “I’m going in there, and I’ll knock you flat on your 
derrierre if I have to!” 

Victoria ran to the door, reaching for the lock, and then she 
changed her mind and opened it. Milton was backing toward 
her, a determined Anne Hull advancing on him, her blue eyes 
flashing. 

“There you are,” Anne said. “What’s going on?” 

“You may as well come in,” Victoria said coolly. “It’s all 
right, Milton.” She stepped back to allow Anne to come in, 
then closed the door behind her, looking down at her aunt, 
thinking how well she looked, not at all tired after her long 
journey. 

“J should have known you wouldn’t respect my wishes, that 
you’d barge in here, like a woman of the streets,” Victoria 
said. 

“What’s going on? What’s all this about?” Anne demanded. 
“I saw Corky and she was crying so much I couldn’t find out 
what was happening. All I could gather is that you and Jason 
have had some sort of squabble. I hope you had a good reason 
for moving out, and you’re not just behaving like an idiot. 
Which you probably are. And why didn’t you want to see me?” 

“{ should think you’d understand that,” Victoria said, her 
voice even, despite the churning anger inside her. “I know 
about you.” 

“What about me?” 

“Please, Anne. Don’t bother with pretenses. I know all 
about you and Jason.” 

“You know what?” Anne Hull asked, warily. 

“About your affair! I must say, it’s amused a great many 
people, the idea that after you two finished carrying on, I 
should simply take over, so to speak—” 
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Victoria stopped in midsentence. Moving quickly, Anne 
Hull had slapped her across the face, a hard blow that caused 
a ringing in Victoria’s ears. 

“Shut your mouth!” Anne said. “Shut your foul mouth be- 
fore I hit you again.” i 

“You try it, and ll hit you right back,” Victoria said, 
recovering. She was bigger than her aunt, and she had more 
cause to be angry. 

“If I have to beat you black and blue, you’! listen to me!” 

“Oh, will 1?” 

“Yes! You owe me that much!” 

“I don’t owe you anything anymore,” Victoria replied. 

“Victoria, you know I mean what I say,” Anne told her 
menacingly. “I don’t care what I have to do, but I’m going to 
make you listen to me. Now I suggest you just sit down and 
keep quiet.” Victoria hesitated, then sat down in her chair. It 
might be interesting to hear Anne’s lies. 

“Just what happened between you and Jason?” Anne asked. 
Then, after a moment, “Well?” 

“You told me to keep quiet, remember?” Victoria said. 

“Do you want me to hit you again?” Victoria knew she 
meant it, but still she hesitated. And then she told her aunt 
what had occurred, omitting only that it had been Louise who 
first told her about her and Jason. 

“And that’s all of it?” Anne asked, when she’d finished. 

“What do you mean, all of it? Isn’t it enough? How do you 
think I feel, betrayed by two people I loved?” 

“And because you were hurt, you ran away,” Anne said, 
scornfully. 

“Because the two of you made a fool of me, made me a 
laughingstock. How you both must have enjoyed it. Yes, I was 
hurt,” Victoria said angrily. “And I won’t forgive you. Neither 
of you. You, with your clever telegram, ‘I could only be hap- 
pier if it were I.’” Victoria turned her back to her aunt and 
walked to the window. . 

“Jason and his honor,” Anne said quietly. “Of course, you 
didn’t give him much of a chance, the way you describe it. 
But you're right. It was his fault. Up to a point.” 

“What about his honor?” Victoria asked, turning to look at 
her. 

“Something you may not know much about. And something 
I don’t see the same way he does. There are things more 
important to me than that kind of honor.” 
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“Oh, I’m sure of that,” Victoria said, and then flinched as 
Anne took a quick step toward her. 

“Never mind. I’m going to tell you something now, and I 
don’t want any interruptions. Is that clear?” Anne waited for 
her niece to nod. 

“Pve known Jason since we were both children. Not par- 
ticularly close, but we were family acquaintances, that sort of 
thing. He went to sea when he was young, as you know. And 
later, he studied in England for a few years, while we were 
living there. Since our families knew each other—you were 
in school then, by the way—I invited Jason to the house. We 
got along fairly well, but that was all. We never had an affair. 
I know I never thought of it. I’m sure he didn’t either.” 

“Are you sure you’ re not being too modest?” Victoria asked. 

“T warned you to keep quiet,” Anne said. “This isn’t easy 
for me.” Victoria started to form a nasty reply, then decided 
to wait. ‘ 

“Jason went back to.sea, and every now and then, I suppose 
every few months, he’d be back in London, and if I happened 
to be entertaining, I’d invite him. It was at my house that he 
met a friend of mine. I won’t tell you her name. That much 
of my promise I'll keep. Jason fell in love with her. It was 
some time ago. Five years. She was a bit older than he, and 
she was married. She had children, too.” Anne sighed, re- 
membering. 

“Her marriage wasn’t a good one, but she wouldn’t leave 
her husband. Perhaps if there’d been no children...” Anne 
shrugged. “She loved Jason. They had an affair, and they used 
my house for their meetings. I was terribly flattered, in a 
strange way. I was flattered... no, proud, that they both trusted 
me. Because I cared for both of them, and for what they felt 
for each other, I was glad to help. It wasn’t difficult, really. 
You were away most of the time, and Jason was at sea quite 
often. I became their... their...” Anne shook her head. 

“T don’t know what to call it,” she went on. “But people 
came to assume that Jason and I were having an affair, since 
he was visiting my house whenever he was in town. When the 
story got around, Jason wanted to stop using the house. He 
was worried about my reputation. I wasn’t. I was more con- 
cerned for my friend. She needed a subterfuge, something to 
cover up what was happening, and I was able to provide that. 
That’s how it was, Victoria. They loved each other. Jason and 
I never had an affair.” 
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“But... but why wouldn’t he tell me?” Victoria asked, in 
tears. 

“He should have. But you hardly gave him an opportunity. 
You accused him, didn’t you, as you accused me, today?” 

“T didn’t mean-to, but I was hurt, and—” 

“And he suddenly became too proud, and there you are. As 
I said, you behaved foolishly. And so did he.” . 

“Yes. I suppose I did,” Victoria said. “Oh, God...” She 
thought of all that had happened to her since she left Jason, 
and she shuddered. “Jason wasn’t at the house, was he?” 

“It’s strange you should ask me about your husband, but 
no, he was away,” Anne replied. 

“I have to go home,” Victoria said. They looked at one 
another for a moment, and-then Victoria ran to her aunt, and 
they embraced. Finally, when they pulled apart, and each of 
them had blown her nose and wiped her eyes, Anne smiled at 
her niece. 

“{ meant what I said in that telegram. The only thing that 
might make me happier than having you married to someone 
like Jason, is if it were I. But not to Jason.” 

“I know,” Victoria said. “Anne...” 

“Yes?” 

“What happened...to the woman, to Jason?” Victoria 
asked, feeling frightened. 

“She became ill. Jason thought it was the strain.” 

* “Was it?” 

“{.don’t know. She had a fever... it couldn’t have helped. 
She grew worse, and finally ...she died.” 

“Oh...oh, God,” Victoria said, weeping quietly. 

“Jason wanted to do something to clear my name, as he put 
it, but there was no reason. And it might have reflected back 
on her and her children. § wouldn’t allow that. We’ve stayed 
in touch, of course. When he’s in England he sometimes comes 
to visit, but it’s hard for both of us. There are memories. I 
suppose I should have told you, but I didn’t think the stories 
would reach you. .. . It seems so long ago,” Anne said. “Before 
he met you, Victoria, I know there was no one else. [ think 
he believed he’d never fall in love again. That’s why I was so 
happy, for both of you...” 

“And I did this to him,” Victoria said. “And to myself.” 
She shook her head slowly. “Somehow, I’m going to have to 
make it up to him,” she said. “And the first thing to do is pack 
my things and go home. I want to be there when he returns.” 
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It was nearly midnight when the carriage pulled up at the 
curb and Jason got out. He paid the fare, then stood for a 
moment listening to the sound of the horse’s hooves on the 
silent street. He turned slowly, wearily, his bag heavy in his 
hand, and started toward the steps of the house. He looked at 
the front windows, wondering why there was a light. He hadn’t 
sent word to the servants that he was returning tonight. He 
hadn’t known himself whether he would be able to catch to- 
day’s train. Concerned, he took the steps two.at a time, then 
fumbled for the key and pushed open the door. 

A fire was lit in the parlor. Jason dropped his bag just inside 
the front door and, without removing his coat, stepped inside. 
She was standing in front of the sofa, her hands clasped in 
front of her, a wisp of hair escaping to trail across her forehead. 
She’d been sleeping. Dozing. Waiting for him. He could tell 
by looking at her, by the way she blinked herself awake, by 
the slight redness on her cheek. He saw the book, the tray with 
an empty teacup. He stood there and looked at her, unable, 
for the moment, even to speak. 

“I wanted to be awake. . .I didn’t hear the carriage... .” She 
might have spoken more, but as if her voice had lifted some 
sort of barrier, he went to her and took her in his arms. 
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“Oh, God, I do love you,” Jason whispered. 

“Can you forgive me? I was such an idiot,” she said, tears 
_flowing down her cheeks. 

“No... I’m the idiot.... Oh, Victoria...” 

“T Jove you,” she said, pulling back to kiss him, seeing, 
before she closed her eyes to lose herself in the feel of his 
mouth on hers, that he, too, was crying. They clung to each 
other with an urgency that went beyond any physical desire, 
that reached down to their very souls. Then, just as suddenly 
as they had embraced, they released each other, both laughing 
through their tears. She could see he was embarrassed at his 
show of emotion, but not so much he could stop the tears, any 
more than she could. She knew, too, that there were questions 
in his mind, but their need for one another, their desire, was 
too great to allow for that, now. Victoria took his hand and 
led him to their bedroom. 

She’d had the fire laid, as she had the past three nights 
while she waited for him to return. Jason released her hand 
and closed the door, sealing them off from any other world. 
He shrugged off his overcoat, then undid his cravat and collar, 
while Victoria stood in the center of the room, waiting. When 
he had removed his jacket, his boots, and his shirt, and stood 
only in his trousers, bare chest glistening in the firelight, he 
moved toward her again, and they embraced, silently. Victo- 
tia’s arms went around him, feeling the smooth muscularity 
of his back and shoulders, the warmth: of his flesh as their 
mouths met, searching, his hands on her shoulders, then her 
waist, pulling her tightly toward him. 

She stepped back, noting the slightly puzzled look in his 
eyes, and she smiled to reassure him. Victoria moved toward 
the bed until she was standing eight or ten feet away from him, 
the light from the fireplace directly on her, flickering, casting 
shadows as she began to disrobe. She wasn’t teasing. It was 
as though she were presenting herself, offering herself to him, 
honestly and with no pretense. She methodically unhooked the 
back of her dress, then slid it forward, free of her arms, then 
down her bosom, pushing the skirt over her full hips. The 
petticoats were loosened quickly, then pushed down, the corset 
untied in front and removed, and in only a moment or two she 
stood in her chemise, her hands at her sides for an instant 
before she raised the hem of the garment and pulled it up over 
her head. 

She cast it aside and stood in her full, naked beauty, the 
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shadows from the fire darkening the hollows of her flesh, 
adding depth to the soft curves of her figure. Then she lifted 
her hands above her head, her breasts rising, emphasizing the 
narrowness of her waist, standing tall and slim. She thought 
of how she had stood in front of a mirror, once, like this, and 
how she had blushed then. Now she felt only desire, and the 
warmth of her skin was like the reflection of a fire burning 
within her. She quickly removed the pins from her hair and 
let it fall, tumbling darkly over her shoulders, a heavy strand 
falling forward, curling to almost encircle one full breast. Her 
eyes never left Jason. 

Unblinking, he watched her, the muscles of his face un- 
changing, and yet, as she studied him she sensed a softening 
in him, and after a moment or two she thought she understood. 
Just as she was offering herself to him, he was accepting, 
neither withholding anything, or asking more. 

He stood, waiting, until she took another step toward the 
bed. Then he came slowly to her, standing in front of her, not 
touching her, but gazing into her eyes, returning her own in- 
tense and unwavering look. He bent his head and she raised 
hers, and they kissed, only their lips touching, as if to con- 
centrate all of their love and desire in. that single point of 
contact. Victoria had never felt anything so completely nor so 
intensely as at that moment, his lips, his tongue probing her 
mouth, and her own response. He put his hands on her, gently, 
delicately caressing her face. She put her arms around him as 
he lowered his head to kiss her neck and shoulders, forcing 
her back gently to the edge of the bed. She sat, and he knelt 
before her to kiss the rounded flesh, the erect nipples, his 
tongue rasping moistly, sending shivers through her. She lay 
back as he lowered his head to her belly, then his hands parted 
her legs, and she thought she would faint from the excitement 
of his touch. She hovered on the edge of a marvelous release 
as he pressed his lips to her. When she thought she could bear 
it no longer without crying out, Jason stood up, removed the 
last of his own clothes, and stood over her. For an instant there 
was superimposed on Victoria’s mind another image, the pain- 
ful and disturbing picture of another man, casting a shadow 
before him. 

“Jason...1 love you,” she whispered. 

“And I love you,” he replied, covering her mouth with his. 
Victoria reached for him, then, and guided him to her, whis- 
pering his name over and over, with a feeling of wonder that 
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they were together, and the certainty in her heart that she would 
never leave him again. 


It was hours later, the middle of the night, before they 
talked. She lay with his arm around her shoulders, her head 
on his chest, listening to his voice, hearing its reverberations 
through his chest, whispering her responses to his questions. 
She told him of Anne’s visit, laughing at how they had first 
fought. 

“T wanted to tell you,” Jason said. “I should have. But. . :” 

“No, darling,” she said, reaching up to put a finger on his 
lips. “I’ve thought about it, and I know we were both foolish. 
But only because we love each other so much that we allowed 
ourselves to be hurt too easily. I didn’t trust you, didn’t believe 
that you could love me in the same way I love you...” 

“I thought, when you left, that everything good was gone 
from my life,” Jason said. 

“Jason...” Victoria hesitated, but she felt that she had to 
tell him. “Jason, while we were apart...” 

“Are you going to tell me about Phillip Ennis?” he asked, 
his voice changing subtly. 

“Ves,” 

“You don’t have to,” he said. But she knew that she did. 

“What happened between him and me, Jason...” Victoria 
said. “I saw him because I was hurt, because I wanted to punish 
you, because. . . because I was foolish. I don’t know what you 
may have heard, what others may have said—” 

“The only thing that matters is what you tell me.” 

“I hoped you’d say that. And that’s why I have to tell 
you...” Victoria drew a deep breath, and then began explain- 
ing, telling him how she had felt, seeing Michael and Elaine 
that night, how she had drunk more than usual, how she hadn’t 
realized what Phillip thought. . 

“IT might have...I think I would have, Jason,” she said. 
“IT was...1 don’t know, I was so ashamed. Perhaps I wanted 
to make myself feel cheap. I don’t understand it. But I think, 
if not for the interruption, I would have...” Victoria stopped, 
and she waited. The silence was long, and she became aware 
of his hand on her back, no longer stroking her gently, but 
resting, inert. And finally he spoke, his voice heavy. 

“If you had...if you had, and I’d learned of it, Victoria, 
I don’t know what I would have done. I would have tried to 
understand, just as I’m trying to understand, now.” 
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“There’s nothing I can say, Jason.” 

“Ym glad...I’m glad there was only the temptation,” he 
said, his voice less husky. “I’m glad that’s all that happened.” 

“But—’ oP 

“No,” he said. “You don’t know, any more than I do, what 
would have happened. Speculating on it can only hurt us.” 

She knew he was right. Adultery, even if it were only 
contemplated, was not something to take lightly. She wasn’t 
sure, though, of his true feelings, until he continued. 

“I knew about you and Ennis,” Jason told her. “That you 
were seeing him, | mean. I didn’t know more than that, but... I 
imagined. It was my way of hurting myself for having been 
so stupid. I love you, Victoria,” he said, his hand again be- 
ginning its soothing movement along her back. 

She was crying silently, unnoticed by Jason until he felt the 
tears running from her cheeks to his chest. He shifted their 
positions so he could kiss her eyes. And then he kissed her 
mouth, tenderly, gently at first, and then more strongly, and 
suddenly the restraints they had felt when they’d first made 
love were gone. In a frenzied release of tensions and emotions 
they clasped one another, squeezing, grasping, clinging tighter, 
their mouths bruised, teeth nipping at flesh, moving against 
each other with a force neither could control, until there was 
a release that brought from him a deep and joyous cry, and 
from her a sound of relief that was half scream, half sigh. They 
lay still, wrapped in each other’s arms, and finally they slept. 
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Over the next few days it seemed they couldn’t be together 
enough, although they tried. Victoria rose early to have break- 
fast with Jason, then took care of her household chores during 
the morning. At noon on the second day of their reconciliation, 
she created .a small stir among the clerks when she entered 
Jason’s private office, where he and Michael were working. 
Within a few moments they were on their way out, Victoria 
on his arm, for lunch. She continued doing that as often as 
possible, leaving him after a lunch spent talking and gazing 
at one another, to go on to the Settlement House, or to take 
care of necessary shopping. She had tea with Elaine one after- 
noon, completing her reconciliation after having written to. 
apologize for what she thought, rather than what she had done. 
During that afternoon, however, Victoria began to get a greater 
sense of the business problems Jason was facing, as Elaine 
worried aloud about Michael’s disposition. That night, sitting 
in Jason’s study, she asked about the business. 

“It’s not too good,” Jason said, trying to keep his tone light. 
“But it’s not serious enough for you to worry.” . 

“Hf you worry, then I will, too,” Victoria replied. “I’m not 
a child, Jason, although I admit I’m capable of behaving child- 
ishly ” 
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“And of behaving like a woman,” he said, getting up from 
his desk and approaching her. 

“Not now,” she said with mock severity. “There’s plenty 
of time for that later.” 

“There’s never enough time for me to be with-you,” Jason 
said, suddenly reaching down and lifting her from the chair, 
holding her in his arms. 

“Jason, put me down,” Victoria said ‘through her laughter. 

“Not until you tell me you love me.’ 

“T love you,” Victoria said, thinking how easily he held her 
weight in his arms, and, as always, beginning to grow excited, 
thinking of his strength. 

“I love you,” she said again, putting her arms around his 
neck and kissing him deeply. 

“Now I surely won’t put you down,” he whispered. 

“Please. I want to talk to you.” Jason smiled and put her 
back in the chair. 

“As you wish, my lady. What’s this talk to be about, then?” 

“About the business.” 

“Tt isn’t usual,” Jason said, “for a man to discuss business 
with his wife.” 

“F don’t care what’s usual. I want to know. J don’t want 
to feel left out the way I do.” 

“All right,” Jason said. “Where shall I begin? Not that 
things are bad, really .. 

“Don’t pretend, *’ Victoria said. “You aren’t sleeping, you 
pace the room . 

“Things are difficult, ” he admitted, “but I don’t want you 
to worry your little head about it. 

“Jason VanZandt, I am your wife, and I live with you, and 
those are two very good reasons for me to worry my head, big 
or little,” Victoria said angrily. “And I will not have you 
patronizing me.’ 

“You're right. I suppose I was just hoping to avoid the 
subject, to be able to come home and pretend the problems 
don’t exist...” 

“J don’t want to deny you that, but wouldn’t it be better if 
I knew what was going on, so that when you want to talk, I'd 
understand?” 

“Yes. Well, where to start? The new ship is more expensive 
than we’d estimated. The shipyard claimed they couldn’t man- 
age some of the design modifications. I had to go and show 
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them what I was talking about. It takes time. And money. 
Workmen have to be paid...” Jason shrugged. 

“Raising the money had been hard,” he went on. “Things 
had been allowed to slide when my father became ill. He didn’t 
give Michael enough authority. That’s different now, but the 
damage is done. Our cash position is... well, we don’t have 
any. A clerk who worked for us for a few years, Simon Pot- 
ter...” Jason pronounced the name as though it tasted foul in 
his mouth. “He’d been receiving illicit payments from ship 
chandlers and the other suppliers. They paid him and added 
it onto our bills.” 

“That couldn’t have amounted to too much,” Victoria in- 
terrupted. “Could it?” 

“Enough. Not to bankrupt us, but still, with fifteen ships 
and crews, it added up. But that wasn’t the worst of it. He hit 
on another scheme, this Potter, a very clever scheme.” Jason 
told her how Potter had sold information to their competitors, 
and how it had hurt them. 

“What will you do?” 

“The only thing we can do. We’ll have to borrow,” Jason 
said. “I don’t like it, but there’s no choice. We’ve already 
mortgaged a few of the ships so we could raise cash.” Jason 
shook his head slowly. “Now, aren’t you happy I told you?” 

“Yes,” Victoria answered. “I’m not happy about the situ- 
ation, but I’m glad you told me.” 

“So am I,” Jason said, smiling at his wife. 


Jason continued working long hours, and Victoria found 
herself worrying about him more than the condition of the 
business or their finances. She kept herself busy, making small 
changes within the house, so it was more completely her own, 
spending her two afternoons at the Henry Street Settlement 
House, and doing some entertaining, although she limited her- 
self to giving a few small dinners and an afternoon tea for 
some other young married women. 

Victoria visited her father’s house several times, although 
she and Jason still hadn’t been invited to dinner. Her recent 
stay had made her less antagonistic toward Louise, but she 
remained disturbed by her stepmother’s apparent closeness to 
Charles Ennis. Yet it was that very relationship that occasioned 
Victoria’s visits. It began with a note from Louise, asking her 
to come by, and stressing that Ennis would be there and would 
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like to’ see her. Victoria still felt guilty about Phillip’s death, 
and she believed she had an obligation to help his father if she 
could. 

They would sit in the parlor or go for a carriage ride in 
Central Park, and although Victoria thought Louise managed 
the conversations most of the time, she and Charles Ennis 
spoke privately, too. Several times he offered her a ride to her 
house, and she felt obliged to accept. Once they had detoured 
for a late afternoon drive through the park. Charles Ennis 
showed a surprising interest in everything Victoria did. She 
told him of her work at the Settlement House, of the people 
she knew there, and about her everyday life. In response to 
his occasional questions, she told him something of how Jason 
was managing with his new ship, too. = 

For a time, Victoria did not learn much more about Jason’s 
business problems. In fact, she saw very little of him. He put 
a stop to their luncheons, pleading that he couldn’t take the 
time from work, and then she didn’t see him until dinner. 
Twice he had telephoned her to say he couldn’t go with her 
-to a dinner party, and each time Victoria had sent their regrets. 
She and Elaine sometimes had dinner together when their hus- 
bands worked late. . 

And then, for more than a week, Victoria was alone again, 
as Jason returned to the shipyards in Virginia. The first night 
he was gone, she lay awake in bed, keenly feeling his absence 
and wanting more than anything else to be with him. In a way, 
however, she was glad she felt as she did. It’s perverse, she 
told herself, but it’s good to know I feel so strongly about him, 
that his absence for a few days can leave me feeling so desolate. 
Victoria thought of Jason’s mother, and of the time she had 
spent alone, and she knew she could never endure that. 

During the week Jason was gone, Victoria spent an after- 
noon shopping with Elaine, and they stopped at Sherry’s for 
a late-afternoon tea. Elaine was.more subdued than usual, but 
Victoria waited until they were able to talk without interruption 
before asking about it. 

“4t’s the business, naturally,” Elaine said. “‘At least I think 
that’s it. Michael has been very troubled these past few days. 
I don’t know what it is....1 suppose I should ask him, but I 
don’t understand any of it....Not like you, Victoria.” 

“I’m not sure how much I understand,” Victoria said self- 
deprecatingly. 
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“Well, I know it isn’t something that I’ve done, so it must 
be the business,” Elaine said. 

“T’m sure it will work out... for all of us,” Victoria reas- 
sured her, wishing she felt as confident as she tried to sound. 
She thought of going to the office and talking to Michael, but 
she decided against it. It was one thing to encourage her hus- 
band to talk to her, it was quite another to go to his place of 
business and badger his associates. And so she waited impa- 
tiently for Jason to return. ; 

His telegraph message said he’d arrive during the day, but 
as dinnertime approached and there was still no sign of him, 
Victoria began to worry. If he’d been delayed, he should have 
sent word by now. As.the hours passed, she became more 
nervous. It was unlikely that anything had happened to him, 
but her imagination began to run away with her. She thought 
of how she would feel if he had. been hurt, and it frightened 
her. Each time she heard a carriage on the street, she went to 
the window. Finally, at nearly eleven o’clock, she heard him 
at the front door and ran to meet him. 

“T didn’t hear your carriage,” she said, after she’d released 
him and was helping him remove his coat. Jennings took Ja- 
son’s heavy greatcoat and his suitcase, and left them. 

“T walked from Michael and Elaine’s,” Jason said. 

“You were at their house?” Victoria asked, surprised, and 
unreasonably angry because she had been worrying so over 
him 


“No. I was with Michael, in his carriage. He wanted me 
to take it here, but I felt the need of a walk. The air did me 


“Did Michael meet your train, then? If you’d told me when 
you were arriving, I’d have been there,” Victoria said. ~ 

“No, I went to the office when I arrived, straightaway.” 

“But Jason, Pve been worrying myself sick over you. You 
said you were arriving this afternoon, and I’ve been waiting 
and waiting— 

“I’m sorry, darling,” Jason said, putting his arm around her- 
waist and walking with her into the parlor. “I should have sent 
a message. Will you forgive me?” 

Victoria looked at him closely. “Of course I’ll forgive you,” 
she said,.turning to hold him tightly. 

“T think I need a brandy,” Jason said, going to the bellpull 
and signaling for Jennings. He told the butler what he wanted, 
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then went to wash. Victoria forced herself to be calm while 
she waited for his return. Something was troubling him deeply, 
and it would do no good. for her to behave childishly, no matter 
how she felt. 

He apologized again when he came back to the parlor, and 
then he took a long swallow of his brandy before sitting down 
in his easy chair. 

“Can you tell me about it?” she asked, finally. 

“There’s not much to tell...” He stared at the liquor in his 
glass, took another sip, and slowly, hesitantly, he told her what 
had happened. The price agreed upon by the shipyard had been 
changed. An increase in the cost of raw materials was their 
explanation. That, and more time involved in the work than 
they’d anticipated. He argued with them, but to no avail. He 
had telegraphed Michael to try to raise more money. Michael 
had gone to their bankers, and then to others. No one, it 
seemed, was willing to advance any money-to the VanZandt 
Shipping Company, except at interest rates that would make 
it impossible for them to ever repay the loans. Michael even 
tried to sell one of their ships, only to find that avenue closed 
to them, too. For some reason, no one was interested in buying 
their ships. Furthermore, almost all of their outstanding notes 
had been transferred, and they were no longer doing business 
with the same bankers they had dealt with for years. The 
‘VanZandt Company now dealt with a firm of attorneys, who 
refused to divulge the name of their client. 

“When those notes come due, they said, our mysterious 
new creditor is going to want his money. ‘No chance of our 
borrowing new money to pay it back,” Jason concluded. 

“Oh, my darling. Does that mean that everything, all of 
your plans. . . . It’s all gone?” 

“We might have been able to manage, although I don’t 
know how,” Jason said. “But there’s more. The shipyard is 
demanding money I owe before they’l! do any more work on 
the new ship. And if we can’t get that hull to England, get it 
fitted out and in service, there’s no hope at all. It’s all gone, 
every penny we had, for nothing. We’ll have nothing when ‘it’s 

_over,” he said. “I don’t mind for myself, but for you. . 

“No,” Victoria said quickly. “I was thinking about your 
parents, and about Michael and Elaine.” 

“My parents... well, it won’t be as bad for them,” Jason 
said. “They have the house in Rhinebeck, and they’re pretty 
much content to stay there. My mother has some money, I 
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know. My father’s funds, there’s something apart from the 
business. They won’t want for much...” he smiled. “But 
Michael and Elaine ...and us... that’s different.” 

“If ’'m going to be a sea captain’s wife, then that’s what 
Pll be,” Victoria said. She sthiled at him, hoping to lighten 
his expression, but Jason didn’t meet her eyes. “What is it?” 
she asked. ““There’s something more, isn’t there?” 

“I...7’m not sure,” he said. “I said I didn’t know who 
bought up our notes. That isn’t the truth. This evening I spoke 
with a friend. He’s with the bank we did business with . . . and, 
he told me who it was. In confidence, of course.” Jason paused, 
so that Victoria thought he had changed his mind and wasn’t 
going to tell her. 

“It’s Charles Ennis. He’s bought up all our debts. Michael 


made some inquiries, too, when he found there was no market 


for our ships. It seems Mr. Ennis is a very powerful man, at 
least by virtue of being close to J.P. Morgan. My father had 
a few run-ins with Morgan. Did you know that?” 

“No,” Victoria said, shaking her head. 

“Well, he did. I don’t know if Morgan’s even aware of what 
Ennis is doing, but if he is, I doubt he'll mind.” 

“Just what is he doing?” Victoria asked softly. 

“Using his connections, his money, to try to ruin me;” Jason 
said. “And it looks as though he’s succeeding.” 

“Ts there nothing you can do?” Victoria asked. 

“I don’t know. There are still people for me to see. But I 
don’t think they'll be able to help. I need half a million dollars, 
Victoria, in cash. That’s a large sum of money. Anyone with 
that much cash available is probably also in a position where 
Morgan could put the screws to him, if he chose to. Cut off 
his credit, call in his notes, anything like that. What Ennis is 
doing to me. And even if not, Morgan makes a bad enemy.” 

They sat silently for a few moments, and Victoria knew he 
was thinking that she was the cause of all this. Charles Ennis 
was getting his revenge on both of them, for the death of his 
son. She knew, too, that Jason wouldn’t blame her, but it 
didn’t lessen her own sense of responsibility. As she sat there, 
looking at his pained features, Victoria realized the full extent 
of her responsibility. 

_“"There’s one thing I don’t understand,” Jason said finally. 
“T don’t understand how Ennis knew so much, how he knew 
about the ship.” From his tone, Victoria wasn’t sure it was 
really a mystery to him. 
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“Could it have been that man you fired?” She knew she was 
grasping at straws. : 

“Potter? I wouldn’t be’ surprised if he’s working for Ennis, 
or that Ennis had something to do with stealing those cargoes 
from us. I didn’t tell you...” Jason took another swallow of 
his brandy. “These past few weeks, there’s been even more 
of that. Shippers, some of them old customers, have been 
canceling their orders with us. Refusing to use VanZandt ships. 
Of course, we made inquiries. Most of them avoided us, but 
a few told us what was happening. Ennis, again.” 

“And this Mr. Potter, you think he gave Mr. Ennis the 
information?” 

“About that, yes. But not about the ship. Potter didn’t know 
anything about that. Michael and I handled that. The only other 
person. who knew about it was Hotchkiss, and he’s been. with 
us for many, many years. Potter may have known there was 
a ship, but he couldn’t have known how important it is, what 
we had invested in it. No, Ennis learned about that some other 
way,” Jason concluded, gazing at her. 4 

“Do you think I told him?” Victoria asked. 

“Did you? Indirectly? Did you say something, perhaps to 
your father, without explaining how confidential it was?” Jason 
asked. 

“No,” Victoria said, tears forming in her eyes, but her voice 
steady. “My father is much more sensible than that. He’d have 
understood . . . better than I.” 

“Victoria, did you... ?” 

“Yes. I spoke without thinking. ...Mr. Ennis was consid- 
erate, and I... felt guilty about Phillip. I thought...” 

“You didn’t think,” Jason said. 

“No. I was worried about you, worried for you, and he 
seemed so thoughtful. ...It just seemed natural to share my 
concern.” 

“Sharing your concern,” he said. “Your concern, and my 
confidences. And now...” 

“Pm sorry, Jason. Truly, for what I’ve done to you—” 

“To me?” Jason roared. “To hell with me. I'll manage. You 
said it yourself, I can go back to sea, sail someone else’s ship. 
I don’t belong ashore anyway. I belong at sea, where I know 
what I’m doing, where all I have to understand is the wind 
and the weather. I don’t belong in business, not—” 

“Jason, stop!” 

“No, there’s no reason to worry about me,” he went on, 
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ignoring her. “But the others, damn it, the others. ...They 
counted on us, on the VanZandts. On me. Me and my grand 
ideas, my dreams. I risked everything on this gamble. They 
trusted us, and Jason VanZandt, and his wife, we betrayed 
their trust. I tried to do something [I’m not capable of. And 
you told Charles Ennis what he’d have paid a pretty penny to 
learn. It’s a pity you didn’t get paid for it, Victoria. We could 
have found good use for the money.” 

“Jason, that isn’t fair,” she cried. 

“J don’t blame you,” Jason said coldly. “I blame myself. 
It’s my responsibility. 

For a moment she thought there was forgiveness in his 
voice. “Jason...” 

“T don’t think there’s anything more to be said, Victoria.” 

“No...don’t do this.... Don’t separate us again...” 

“T’ll sleep in the study. I’ll have to...” He shook his head. 
Jason took the brandy decanter from the tray and walked slowly 
to the stairs. Victoria heard him close the door to his study, 
she sat in the parlor, desolate, tears flowing freely, hopelessly 


=a 


He was gone when Victoria woke up in the morning. Jen- 
nings told her Jason had left before seven, carrying a bag. 
Unable to eat, Victoria sat over her coffee and pondered what 
to do. She found little hope. Jason had mentioned needing half 
a million dollars in cash. Someone like Charles Ennis might 
be able to put his hands on such a sum. There were others, of 
course, but Victoria couldn’t think of anyone she could ask. 
She doubted her father had that much money available. There 
was only one possibility, one person who might be able to 
help. And she didn’t think it very likely. 

Victoria waited-in the lobby of the Waldorf-Astoria while 
the page took her card upstairs. She might have telephoned 
first, of course, but she had to be doing something, she had 
to be active. If Anne weren’t there, or couldn’t see her, then 
she’d go elsewhere. She couldn’t sit at home and wait: Victoria 
had seen her aunt only once since that morning when she’d 
learned the reasons for Jason’s reluctance to explain all those 
rumors. Victoria no longer harbored any suspicions about her 
and Jason, but the two of them had still seemed to find each 
other’s company. difficult. 

Anne had taken a suite on one of the upper floors, and 
Corky had gone with her. When the page returned and told her 
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Miss Hull had asked her to come up, Victoria took the lift 
upstairs. Corky greeted her with an embrace and a broad smile. 
“You're looking very well,” the maid said. “And it’s a pleasant 
surprise to be seein’ you. Miss Anne was just sayin’ how—” 

“T can tell her what I was saying, Corky,” Anne interrupted. 
“Have you come for lunch, dear, because if you have, let me 
send down, and—” 

“No, there’s no need for that,” Victoria said, although she 
would have preferred having more time to tell her what she 
had to. “There was something I had to do, nearby, and I thought 
as long as I was so close, I'd see if you were in.” 

“Are you sure you won’t have lunch?” Anne asked. She 
was wearing a smart afternoon outfit, in her favorite shade of 
blue, and looked so bright and attractive that Victoria felt 
somewhat dowdy next to her. 

“T can’t,” Victoria said. “I have some other errands, and 
then I have to go downtown. It’s my afternoon at the Settlement 
House.” 

“How is that going?” Anne asked, and Victoria decided it. 
was best to tell her, to try to carry on a normal conversation 
and wait for the proper moment to bring up the real reason for 
her visit. But half an hour later, it was Anne who asked. 

“Will you tell me now, or shall I change my luncheon 
plans?” 

“Tell you what?” 

“Your reason for coming here this morning. Of course I’m 
happy to see you, but I can tell you have something on your 
mind.” 

“TI do. Anne...are you wealthy?” 

“Wealthy? Yes, I suppose so. Certainly. We all are,” Anne 
said, puzzled. 

“Could you lend me some money?” 

“Of course, dear. How much?” 

“Half a million dollars. I don’t know when Id be able to 
repay it, or how, but—” 

“Slow down, Victoria,” Anne interrupted. “Now just ex- 
plain this, will you?” 

Victoria told her the story haltingly, beginning to cry before 
she’d gone very far, stopping from time to time to blow her 
nose and sniffle. She was sure she looked ridiculous, her eyes 
red and swollen, her lips dry, but Anne insisted she tell her 
everything. 
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“Charles Ennis is a bastard,” Anne said quietly, matter-of- 
factly, when Victoria had finished. 

“{ can’t blame him entirely. After all, I did encourage Phil- 
lip, and I allowed our engagement to be announced, and 
then...” 

“Don’t be an ass. Phillip Ennis was not one of nature’s 
noblemen. From everything I’ve heard, he was reckless, he 
drank too much, and he didn’t give a damn for anything except 
himself. What happened to him would have been the same 
whether you were there or not. What I regret is that you’re 
involved, and that Mr. Ennis cannot see that what happened 
to Phillip was something his son brought upon himself.” 

“But what am I going to do?” Victoria asked. “That’s the 
problem.” 

“Tt is, indeed. And I’m afraid I can’t loan you half a million 
dollars, dear. I don’t have that much cash, certainly. I have 
some money, of course, and I imagine I could advance you 
fifty thousand, in a pinch, perhaps more. I’d have to contact 
my solicitors, of course. But most of what I own, Victoria, 
is property. And as for that, I live on the income from those 
properties. If I were to sell that—” 

“I’m sorry, Anne. I should never have asked. It wasn’t 
fair,” Victoria said, wiping her eyes with her damp handker- 
chief. 

“It has nothing to do with fairness. But if I converted every- 
thing to cash so you could have it for Jason, then you’d only 
have to go out and borrow money for me to live on. Besides,” 
Anne said. “I may know Jason better than you. I seriously 
doubt he’d take a personal loan like that. He’s too proud.” . 

“But he has to. I can’t let everything be ruined because of 
me. I just can’t.” 

“Well, I don’t know what to tell you. God, sometimes I 
-wish I were a man,” Anne said vehemently. 

“You? I never would have thought it.” 

“Just long enough to beat the daylights out of Mr. Charles 
Ennis.” 

“Then wish it for. both of us,” Victoria said. “But only for 
as long as it would take to see to Mr. Ennis.” And in spite of 
themselves, both women laughed. 


The problem stayed on Victoria’s mind as the day went on. 
She had told Anne the truth about her classes at the Settlement 
House, but she knew she might have done her students a greater 
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service had she not appeared. It was almost impossible for her 
to concentrate in the classroom. Several times a student had 
to ask the same question twice, because Victoria wasn’t lis- 
tening. And when the last of them left, she sat at her desk at 
the front of the room, staring out at their empty seats. 

“Victoria, are you all right?” Rachel Wolfe asked from the 
doorway. 

“Yes. I was just thinking.” 

“Js it important? Or were you daydreaming?” Rachel teased. 
“I heard about you and your husband, and I’m so happy for 
you...” 

“Thank you, but...well, never mind.” Victoria smiled 
wanly. 

“Oh, no. More trouble? Tell me,” Rachel-said, coming to 
sit next to her. Victoria told her the story, grateful for the 
opportunity to speak of it once more. If she talked about it 
often enough, she might find a solution. 

“Is it a lot of money?” Rachel asked, when Victoria had 
completed her tale. 

“Yes, it’s a great deal of money, Rachel. And what makes 
it even worse is something my aunt said. Even if I could-find 
someone who could advance me that much, I don’t think Jason 
would accept it. He’s much too proud to take a personal Joan.” 

“I wish there were something I could do,” Rachel said. 

“Thank you.” Victoria struggied to smile. “But I’m afraid 
I’ve just made a terrible mess of things...” She managed to 
hold back her tears, even after Rachel urged her to come home 
with her, to have dinner with her family and her fiancé. But 
Victoria wasn’t positive Jason had left her, and if he returned 
to the house, she was determined to be there. 


Jason didn’t return, not that night or the following day, and 
finally, unwilling to deal with the uncertainty any longer, Vic- 
toria called on Elaine. Surely she would know. Jason wouldn’t 
keep his whereabouts secret from Michael, and he, naturally 
would tell his wife. 

“He’s gone to Boston,” Elaine said. “Victoria, I’m sorry 
for what happened.” 

“Then you know it’s I who should apologize to you. And 
I do, for the trouble ’'ve made for you and Michael, for—” 

“Stop it,” Elaine said sharply. “You aren’t guilty of anything 
more than a lapse in judgment, at the very worst. Michael and 
I don’t hold you responsible for what Charles Ennis is doing.” 
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“Thank you,” Victoria said quietly. “I wish Jason didn’t.” 

“I think he understands. He had dinner with us before he 
left last night. He didn’t talk very much, but he did say he 
doesn’t blame you,” Elaine said. 

“Then why has he left?” 

“I don’t know, Victoria. He may feel that you...” 

“That I betrayed him. It’s understandable how I could have 
done it, but I’m still a traitor,” Victoria said with resignation 
and a measure of bitterness. 

“He’ll get over that.” : 

“But why has he gone to Boston?” Victoria asked. 

“To try to raise the money,” Elaine told her. He hadn’t been 
very optimistic, she added. . 

Later that afternoon Victoria went to see her father. She 
waited while Milton told her father she was there, and as she 
did, Victoria wondered why she had really come. She was sure 
her father couldn’t advance the money. But she had to try. It 
seemed terribly unfair to her that at a time when people built 
houses that cost several millions, and threw galas for a thousand 
or more guests, she shouldn’t be able to borrow half a million 
dollars. And then she had to laugh at herself. How would Sarah 
Ackerman’s parents feel about her problems, she wondered. 

“Victoria, this is a wonderful surprise,” Andrew Creighton 
said, coming to embrace his daughter. “And a welcome one, 
I might add.” 

“T won’t stay long,” Victoria said. “I’m sure you and Louise 
will be going out, and I don’t want to delay you...” She felt 
strangely uncomfortable. 

“We've no plans for this evening. And even if we did, we 
could always change them,” he said. Victoria thought her father 
seemed more relaxed and happier than she’d seen him in some 
time. “I assume there’s some special reason for your visit?” 

“Yes. I need to borrow. ..that is, can you lend Jason a 
large sum of money?” 

“How large?” 

“Half a million doilars.” In spite of herself, a note of hope. 
came into her voice. 

“Half a million,” he repeated. “If I had that much, of course 
I'd give it to you. No question about a loan. But I’m afraid 
I don’t. Then again, if I had it before, it would probably have 
been gone, by now.” . 

“What do you mean?” 

“Qh, Louise’s ideas about money. She’d have found some 
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way to spend it. Building a new house or something. And I’d 
have encouraged her. But of course, you know about that, 
don’t you?” 

_“J...[’'m not sure what you mean,” Victoria said cautiously. 

“J mean the entire situation,” her father replied. “But no 
matter. That’s over with, now. I hope you'll be happy to know 
that Louise and I have resolved our difficulties. At least we 
think we have.” , 

“I didn’t know you were having difficulties,” Victoria said, 
confused. “But of course, if there were, then I’m happy you 
settled them.” 

“There’s no reason for the pretense, Victoria,” Louise said 
from the doorway. “Although I appreciate the effort. Your 
father and I have reached an understanding.” She went to stand 
next to her husband, putting her hand on his shoulder. Victoria 
noticed how her father put his arm around her waist, and the 
way they looked at each other, and she smiled. 

“I won’t ask what’s going on,” she said. “But I’m glad, 
whatever it is.” 

“Thank you. But since it affects you, at least indirectly, 
perhaps you should know...” Andrew Creighton said. 

“J want to see about something in the kitchen,” Louise said. 
“Victoria, can you stay for dinner?” 

“Thank you, but no. I can’t.” She watched Louise leave the 
room, then turned her attention to her father. 

He took a moment to compose his thoughts. “You, see, I 
knew about Louise and Charles Ennis. First I had suspicions, 
then I was sure. Even before the article in Town Topics. They 
tried to get me to pay them not to print it.” 

“Then that’s why they—” 

“That’s why they didn’t go to Louise. I thought since every- 
one probably knew about it anyway, I’d be damned if I was 
going to pay good money to keep a secret that wasn’t a secret. 
So I told them as much,” he said. Then he paused. 

“Tt’s over now. Ennis was using me, and he was using 
Louise. She thought she was helping me. She thought I was 
worrying about not being more successful, more of an entre- 
preneur. Maybe I was. I deluded myself into thinking Ennis 
needed me. J. P. Morgan couldn’t swing his deal with Carnegie 
and Frick to buy Carnegie out without me. Damned fool that 
Iam.” . 

“Ts that what it was, then? An attempt to buy out Andrew 
Carnegie? Is that possible?” Victoria asked. 
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“T don’t know. Of course, half a million dollars to them is 
a drop in the bucket, I can tell you that. It’s supposed to be 
a secret, but that’s the story. Carnegie’s incorporating, now, 
as a matter of fact. They’ve got a capitalization, I understand, 
of about a hundred and sixty million dollars. So that’s the first 
step. Now Morgan’s going to try to arrange a merger, to take 
it over.” He smiled ruefully. “And I thought they needed me. 

“Anyway, things finally reached the point where something 
had to happen. Maybe Ennis resented me so much it wasn’t 
enough for him to make a fool of me on the sly; he had to 
humiliate me in public. You saw a little of it, I think. It got 
worse...” Victoria wanted to weep, sensing how. deeply all 
this must have hurt her father, but she wouldn’t allow herself 
to pity him. He deserved better than that. 

“Tt happened about two weeks ago at a dinner party. Ennis 
sent me into the other room for his cigars. ‘Creighton, I left 
my cigars on the table. Go get them for me.’ Go fetch, Creigh- 
ton. Andrew Creighton, trained retriever. I went, mind you. 
Got the cigars and went back. I was angry, of course. Then 

“T saw the way they were looking at me, the men around Ennis, 
and that was all. I walked up to him, opened the cigar case 
as if I was going to give him one, you know, and then I just 
emptied it on the floor. Dropped the case, and walked away. 
I should have hit him, but it wasn’t entirely his fault,” Andrew 
Creighton concluded. “I let him get away with it all that time. 
And the next day I was out of the Morgan combine. Can’t say 
I’m sorry, either.” 

“But the money—” 

“The mills are still a good business. That is, they’re a good 
business if I don’t throw all the capital into things like railroad 
stocks I know nothing about, and stick to the business I do 
know. I’li never be able to match the parvenus, of course, but 
then, the Creightons have never been as rich as the Vanderbilts 
or the Astors, or some others,” he went on. — 

“T suppose I should be grateful to Ennis. I learned not.to- 
be such a snob. Being from an old family doesn’t necessarily 
make you any better than other people. I think you know that, 
yourself, from what you’ve said about the people at the Set- 
tlement House. And I also learned that having a little more 
money doesn’t make you a better person either.” 

“T never thought that was your concern,” Victoria said and 
was immediately sorry for her words, tl she hadn’t seen 
Louise returning. | 
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“It was mine,” Louise admitted. “I think I’ve learned my 
lesson, too.” She and her husband exchanged glances again, 
and, watching them, Victoria felt honestly pleased. __ 

“T only wish I could give you what you need,” Andrew 
Creighton told his daughter. “Might I ask what it’s for?” Vic- 
toria hesitated, then decided to tell him about it, omitting little, 
but making a point of not emphasizing that her relationship 
with Phillip was the primary cause of Ennis’s hatred of her and 
Jason. To have stressed that could only have caused Louise 
more pain than she already felt, and it would do no good. 

“T think . . . what he’s doing to you, and to Jason, makes me 
even more angry than...” He looked at his wife. 

“Tt’s all right, Daddy,” Victoria said. “I appreciate how you 
focing 4 

“It’s not as though there’s nothing I can do. You said there 
were problems about cargoes. I can be of some help there. We 
ship our cotton to the mills, and we pay for that. I can see to 
it that we use VanZandt ships. It may not be much, but...” 

“Tt will help,” Victoria said. “But... what if Ennis tries the 
same thing with you...if he threatens to cut off your credit 
if you help Jason?” 

“T don’t think he’ll do that,” Creighton said. “I know just 
enough about his business, things he wants kept secret, so he 
wouldn’t risk it....And if he does try, to hell with him.” 

When she left, Louise saw her to the door and put a hand 
on Victoria’s arm, as if to hold her. 

“Victoria... I only hope... well, that perhaps we might be 
friends?” Louise asked softly. 

“T think we are, already,” Victoria replied. The two women 
hugged briefly, and, as she walked down the stairs, Victoria 
thought wryly that things seemed to be working out so well 
for other people. But not for her. 


Victoria arrived at the Henry Street Settlement House the 
next day feeling more depressed than she could remember. A 
telephone call from Elaine in the morning gave her the news 
that Jason had been without success in his efforts to raise capital 
in Boston, and that he would be back after paying another visit 
to his friend, the naval architect Joseph Herreshorn. He had 
said nothing about whether he would return home to Victoria. 
Until she heard from Elaine, Victoria hadn’t realized how much 
she had been counting on Jason meeting with some success. 
It was as if something had drained from her. Everything seemed 
so much drearier now, even though spring was already at hand. 

She entered the Settlement House with her mind elsewhere, 
feeling her own fatigue, the result of being unable to sleep and 
of having lost her appetite. For a moment she felt dizzy, walk- 
ing from the cold dampness into the overly warm building, and 
as she was steadying herself, someone grasped her arm. 

“Are you all right, Victoria?” - 

“Fine. I’m fine.” 

“I’ve been waiting for you. You have to go see my father,” 
Rachel Wolfe said. “He’s waiting for you. Is your carriage still 
outside?” 

“Why, yes, but what’s this all about, Rachel? I can’t go 
anywhere, now. I have to teach my class. }—” 
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“It’s all arranged. I have someone to take your class for 
you, and my father said he’d be home this afternoon, so you 
don’t even have to go to the office. Now hurry,” Rachel urged, 
practically pushing Victoria to the door. 

“But why?” Victoria asked, still confused. 

“He’ll tell you. Go.” Rachel gave the driver his instructions 
as soon as she’d closed the carriage doer on Victoria. As they 
pulled away from the curb, Victoria looked back to see her 
smiling broadly and waving. 

By the time she had completed the forty-minute drive up- 
town and across to the West Side of Manhattan, Victoria was 
almost overcome with curiosity. She did her best to control her 
emotions, knowing she was guilty of very wishful thinking. 
Nevertheless, she had to restrain the urge to tell the driver to 
hurry, just as she forced herself to wait when he dismounted 
and came to open the door for her. If, and she emphasized the 
word if to herself, there was any chance Isaac Wolfe could be 
of some help, then it wouldn’t do to seem too eager. 

The butler greeted her and waited while she removed her 
coat. As soon as she gave her name, he said she was expected. 
She followed him from the main hallway along a corridor 
toward the back of the large house. The butler motioned her 
to wait, then knocked on.a door at the end of the corridor and. 
stepped inside. He returned almost immediately and told her 
she could go in. Victoria thanked him, and walked into Isaac 
Wolfe’s private sanctuary. 

“Tt was very nice of you to come, Mrs. VanZandt,” Rachel’s 
father said, coming around his desk to take her hand. “I feel 
guilty, I should ask you to come here, but I thought it better 
if we were not seen.” He led her to comfortable chair in front 
of the fire and offered her some tea. Victoria noticed the elab- 
orate tea service on a wheeled table, and nodded. Isaac Wolfe 
poured the tea himself,-offered her some biscuits, which she 
refused, and when she was settled, and had pronounced the tea 
quite good, he sat down in a matching easy chair across from 
her. 

“This is a lovely room,” she said, sincerely. On the wall 
were portraits of Rachel and her mother, and of a young man 
not dissimilar in appearance from Isaac Wolfe. 

“T think I am one of those people who says, proudly, he 
knows only what he likes in art,” Wolfe said, sounding a trifle 
embarrassed. “I know you are an expert in these things—” 

“Hardly that,” Victoria interrupted. 
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“Well,” Wolfe went on, his voice soft, “I didn’t have the 
chance. when I was young, to learn. Like Rachel. She knows. 
My son, also, he knows.” 

“Is that his picture?” Victoria asked. “I don’t think I’ve met 
him.” 

““He is in London, as it happens,” Isaac Wolfe said. “But 
I like these paintings, and I keep them in here because I like 
them.” He smiled at Victoria and took a pocket watch from 
his vest, glanced at it, then looked across at a large grandfa- 
ther’s clock, then back at his watch. Following his eyes, Vic- 
toria found it was a few minutes before four. 

“Now, to business,” Isaac Wolfe said. “I have apologized 
for bringing you here. I have made smail talk.” He smiled 
again. “That’s how it is done, in business, did you know that?” 

“No... that is, [ hadn’t thought about it,” Victoria said, not 
sure if he was serious. 

“Oh, yes. It is a convention. There are the greetings, the 
small talk, and then the business. So...” he make a washing 
motion with his hands, and leaned forward in his chair slightly. 
“To business. You need money, do you not? Your husband?” 

“We...1 think my husband’s business might benefit from 
a loan,” Victoria said. 

“You are angry,” Isaac Wolfe announced. 

“Why?” 

“Because Rachel told me about your troubles,” he said. 
“And it is natural. You say something to a friend, you don’t 
expect others to learn of it. My daughter, she likes you very 
much. I have confidence in her judgment. Not always, of 
course. I am not so sire about the man she picks to marry, but 
that is something else. For a father, no man is good enough 
for his daughter. Is that not right?” 

“My father seemed pleased with my marriage,” Victoria 
said, a bit stiffly. 

“] didn’t imply otherwise,” Isaac Wolfe said, sighing. “I 
have a strange way of putting things,” he went on. “My wife 
tells me, my daughter tells me that what I think is amusing, 
not everyone understands. So. My daughter tells me of your 
problems, because you are her friend, and she wants to help. 
She can do nothing herself, so she comes to her father. Rachel 
doesn’t think I will do anything, of course, but she tells me 
because she is my daughter, and I am her father. And me, I 
start thinking. I do some asking. Very quietly, of course. And 
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now, now I think I will talk business with you. I could talk 
to your husband, but first [ talk to you.” 

“But I’m not part of my husband’s business,” Victoria said. 

“You I know. Him I have never met. And I know something 
about you. So I decide I’ll ask what you think. Your husband 
needs money. Would he take from me?” 

“Take? No, I don’t think so, Mr. Wolfe. Jason might accept 
a business loan, but I don’t know.” 

“Because I am a Jew?” 

“J don’t think that would enter into it,” Victoria said, after 
a moment. The question had surprised her. 

“But you don’t know.” ' 

“We have never discussed such things,”. Victoria said. “It 
never occurred to me...” 

“Good. Then it probably would not be a problem. I was 
almost sure it wasn’t, but I thought I should ask you anyway.” 

“May I ask why you were almost sure?” 

“Because of you. He is your husband. It could be you have 
fought over these things, and that’s what I wanted to ask. You 
are teaching at Henry Street. Many people there are Jews. You 
are a friend to my daughter, Rachel. You have helped, I know, 
David Baer when he is trying to change.the tenement laws. 
You came here, to my daughter’s party, and you did not act 
as if you were doing us a favor—” He raised his hand as 
Victoria opened her mouth to protest. 

“Other people have these attitudes,” Isaac Wolfe said, mat- 
ter-of-factly. “I live with them. We all live with them. But I 
don’t choose to do business with someone who has these at- 
titudes, if I can help it.” 

“T...I don’t know what to say,” Victoria said. 

“Nothing. First, I will tell you this. If your husband will 
come to see me, I will talk with him about the money he needs. 
Then—” 2 

“Jason is very proud, Mr. Wolfe.” Victoria shook her head. 
“If he knew it was because of me, he might not—” 

“Tt is not because of you,” Wolfe replied. “It is because of 
you that I know about it, that’s all. I have looked into the 
VanZandt business. Discreetly, of course. And I think it would 
be, for me, a good investment. And also, it would give me 
pleasure to help you. That is important.” He smiled at her, and 
Victoria had to put her cup down, so she could take her hand- 
kerchief from-her purse and dab at her eyes. 
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“You are upset?” Isaac Wolfe asked, teasingly. 

“T am flattered, and relieved,” Victoria said. “And I am 
very grateful.” 

“Don’t be so grateful, yet. If it isn’t a good business deal, 
I won’t make a loan to anyone. If 1 want to give charity, I 
give charity. This is business. Something else, completely.” 

Before Victoria left, Isaac Wolfe had promised her that 
Jason wouldn’t know of her part in these dealings. As he 
walked to the front door with her, he told her how lucky Jason 
was. 
“He may not think so,” Victoria replied. “I’m the cause of 
some of his financial problems, you see.” 

“Still, he is lucky. And I wish you to know, I am grateful. 
There are others, too. We are grateful for what you do at the 
Settlement House. For things you did, like with that girl’s sick 
mother...” 

“I did very little, Mr. Wolfe,” Victoria said. “And there is 
very little to be proud of, if I were to compare my small efforts 
to what someone like Lillian Wald has done.” 

“That’s different,” Isaac Wolfe said, standing in front of 
her, short and rotund, his face quite serious. The butler helped 
Victoria with her coat. “Miss Wald is an unusual person. A 
very, very good person, who devotes her life to helping others. 
Such people are very rare, in this world. I am not one of them. 
She is one of very few I have ever met. David Baer, he may 
be like that one day. Now he only half devotes himself that 
way. Even that is a great deal. But what you have done, it 
gives, how could I put it... ? It gives a different look to things. . 
People see you working at the Settlement House, and they say, 
how bad could it be?’ He waited for just a moment, then 
smiled, and Victoria realized that in the course of receiving 
a compliment, she had also become the subject, if not the butt, 
of a joke. And she smiled back at him. 


Although it was late in the afternoon, and the drive would 
take at least an hour in the traffic, Victoria instructed her driver 
to take her downtown to South Street. It was well past five, 
and quite cold, the drizzle turning to rain, when she entered 
the offices of the VanZandt Shipping Company. The clerks 
looked surprised to see her. For a moment, Victoria feared that 
Jason had returned early and that she’d find him in his office. 
She told Mr. Hotchkiss she wished to see Mr. Stewart, and 
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in a moment she was ushered into the office Michael and Jason 
shared. 

“Victoria, what are you doing here? Is everything all right?” 
Michael asked. 

“Everything is fine,” Victoria said, unable to conceal her 
happiness. She reached for a startled Michael and hugged him. 

“Well, I’m pleased to hear that,” he said. “But I don’t know 
what it is that you’ve found to be so happy about. ... Have you 
heard from Jason?” he asked suddenly. 

“No, I haven’t,” Victoria said, her enthusiasm dimming 
slightly. “Elaine told me he’s been in touch with you.” Michael 
nodded, and he repeated what Elaine had aiready told her. 

“Well, we have something to arrange, you and I,” Victoria 
said. “And I need your word that this is to be a secret.” 

“Victoria, | can’t promise unless I know...” 

“Michael, if you don’t promise, you'll see this business 
fail. Now, trust me. Give me your word.” 

“All right, you have my word,” Michael said, indulgently. 
“But—” 

“Let me talk,” Victoria said. She described her interview 
with Isaac Wolfe, and the manner in which she wanted Michael 
to approach the transaction. _ 

“Will Wolfe go along with this?” Michael asked. 

“He promised not to tell Jason of my involvement,” Victoria 
replied. 

“Why is he willing to loan us the money?” 

“There are several reasons,” Victoria said. “But so far as 
you are concerned, only two are important. First, since he 
learned of this situation—” 

“That’s another. thing,” Michael interrupted. “How—" 

“It doesn’t matter how he learned,” Victoria said. “The fact 
of the matter is that he did, and he looked into the company. 
In his own words, ‘It could be.a good investment,’” Victoria 
said. “And the other reason is more personal. Although he 
wasn’t specific, I got the impression he had dealings with Mr. 
Morgan, or perhaps with Ennis, and he’d like an opportunity 
to upset them.” 

“Good reasons, both of them,” Michael said. “But what 
about terms, what kind of interest does the man ask? Does he 
want collateral— 

“That is for you to determine, Michael. You can arrange 
to see him yourself, or wait until Jason returns. I only want 
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your promise that Jason won’t know of my involvement.” 

“But, Victoria—” 

“I want your promise, Michael. e 

“All right, I promise,” Michael said, shaking his head in 
either wonderment or despair. So long as he kept his word, 
Victoria didn’t care which it was. 


sah 


Victoria received her reports from Michael after that. She 
learned that Jason was to return over the weekend and that 
Michael had already arranged for them to call on Isaac Wolfe 
on Monday morning. On Saturday, Victoria sat home through- 
out the day, trying not to listen to every passing carriage in 
the street, trying not to listen constantly for the door. She tried 
to occupy herself with sewing and lacework, but none of it 
kept her from wondering if Jason-would return to her. The day 
passed, and in the evening, after she had already instructed the 
cook to prepare dinner for her alone, she received a telephone 
call from Elaine. Jason had arrived and gone to a hotel. Victoria 
ate little of her dinner. But she no longer listened for the door. 

Over the following days she received further news from 
Elaine and Michael but heard nothing directly from Jason. He 
had quickly agreed to accompany Michael to see Isaac Wolfe, 
but it took two full days of negotiations to work out a suitable 
axrangement. Isaac Wolfe wasn’t interested in making a simple 
loan to them. He recognized it would be a considerable time 
before the money could be repaid, unless they were to jeop- 
ardize their financial stability, as did Michael and Jason. Rather 
than have the repayment deferred, however, and charge a 
higher rate of interest, Wolfe had suggested that his financing 
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represent the purchase of an interest in the VanZandt Shipping 
Company. Jason had refused outright. The business had always 
been his family’s, and it would remain so. And so, it seemed 
a stalemate. When she heard that, Victoria despaired, and it 
was a full twenty-four hours before her mood lightened, when 
Michael told her of the compromise they had reached. 

Isaac Wolfe would purchase an interest in Jason’s new ship 
rather than in the company itself. Jason was willing to accept 
that; he had already allowed Ian Cragie to participate in a 
similar manner. However, when the money he’d received from 
Isaac Wolfe was repaid, according to a schedule they had 
worked out, Wolfe would no longer have any ownership in the 
new ship, or in any that followed it. Full control, except for 
Ian Cragie’s minor share, would revert to the family. 

The agreement was signed. Jason had the money he needed 
to go on with his new ship, his dream, and he left immediately 
for Virginia, where the hull would be completed and sailed 
across to England, where the engines could finally be installed. 
Victoria felt that she had repaid Jason for her betrayal of his 
confidence: Of course, he didn’t know it, but now she didn’t 
feel so guilty. She no longer owed him anything. And when 
she thought that, Victoria cried. 


The one constant in her life seemed to be the Henry Street 
Settlement House, the only place Victoria -felt assured of a 
welcome. Despite the fact that each afternoon there left her 
weary from the strain of concentrating, she derived much sat- 
isfaction from her classes. 

Upon her arrival this afternoon, the sound of laughter, a 
cheer, she thought, reached her even before she pushed open 
the heavy front door. Just inside, there seemed to be a mob 
crowding the halls. After her initial surprise, Victoria realized 
there were no more than twenty people in the corridor, near 
the office and she felt somewhat better, although still bewil- 
dered. She saw that many of the people, not all of whom were 
strangers, were carrying glasses, and there was no doubt from 
their mood that they were drinking. She was at the foot of the 
stairs when she heard her name being called. 

“Victoria, they voted for it,” Rachel Wolfe shouted, smiling 
broadly as she ran to her. “The Council passed the Tenement 
Act!” Rachel said. “We just heard.” 

“Tt is definite?” 
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“Yes, it’s official. It’s definite,” Rachel replied, laughing. 
Then Victoria felt the excitement, the exhilaration everyone 
around her was feeling, because she had done something to 
help achieve this. She and Rachel embraced, and, without 
thinking, Victoria ran to David Baer’s office, pushing past 
people in the doorway. He was surrounded by well-wishers, 
but she saw his smile, saw, too, the weariness, and Victoria 
wanted to cry for him. David saw her past the other people 
and gestured to show he was helpless to reach her. And then 
Victoria, herself, was surrounded. Lillian Wald started it, hug- 
ging Victoria and thanking her for her efforts. Some of the 
others soon added their thanks and their congratulations. For 
half an hour Victoria was the somewhat unwilling, but excited 
and flattered, recipient of attention. And then, as though by 
a signal, the room began to empty, and Victoria found herself 
alone with David Baer. 

They looked at one another across the infirmary, Victoria 
remembering how she had first seen him here in this room. 
Unbidden, her eyes went to the examining table, where that 
little girl had sat all these months ago. David’s eyes followed 
hers, perhaps remembering the same moments. Victoria saw 
him smiling a little sheepishly. 

“We did it,” he said. 

They were closer, standing a few feet apart. Victoria thought 
of sitting atop that ridiculous thronelike shoeshine stand at the 
Courthouse with Boss Plunkitt. For David... she didn’t know. 
But she wanted to shout with joy. David seemed to sense her 
mood, and he put his arms around her suddenly, lifting her off 
the floor, surprising her with his strength, spinning her around. 
Both of them were laughing. 

He held her too long, perhaps, or too close. They both had 
thought too much of the moment, and too little of what else 
might lie between them. David released her abruptly, stepped 
back, and cleared his throat. 

“I’m very happy for you, David,” Victoria said. “I know 
you worked for this. You had to fight, you were alone...” 

“Never completely alone,” David said. “Knowing others 
cared, that you cared....This made it possible. You helped 
me. You made it that much easier to try,” David said quietly. 

“It’s kind of you to say so.” Victoria turned abruptly, anx- 
ious to leave. 

“Victoria .. 


” 
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“Ves?” 

“Sit down,” David said. “Please, I'd like to... We haven’t 
shared a glass of wine, have we?” 

“David, if you-don’t mind, Id rather not—” 

“I insist,” David said, taking her by the arm and almost 
pulling her back into the office, then closing the door. “Sit 
down,” he ordered, walking around the infirmary until he found 
a bottle with some wine left; and then two glasses. “Now, 
drink,” he told her, after he had sat down 6n a chair pulled up 
close to hers. : 

Victoria shrugged and took a sip of the wine. 

“Good. Now, tell me what’s troubling you,” he suggested. 

“You may be a doctor, but I am not your patient,” Victoria 
said, smiling to cover her emotions. 

“I am a friend, I hope. And I think it might help,” David 
said. 

“There’s nothing to say.” 

David looked at her as if to say he didn’t believe her. And 
Victoria discovered she really did want to talk. “You know 
there have been some difficulties in my married life,” Victoria 
said. David made a noncommittal gesture. 

“Much of it is my own fault,” Victoria went on. She told 
him some of the story, thinking it odd that she should be doing 
so, and concluding, “I really don’t know what the rest of my 
life holds now.” 

“Very few people do,” David replied. 

“Well, a divorced woman doesn’t have many options,” she 
pointed out. 

“But there are some. If things are as serious as you say, 
and if that does happen, you might still marry again. It might 
not be impossible.” 

“But it’s very difficult,” she said..““Women in my... well, 
it isn’t done, that’s all.” 

‘We have some who think that way,” David said. “In our 
religion, divorce is a simple matter, really. But in practice...” 

“Of course.” Victoria looked at him, and perhaps for the 
first time she realized that she and David had become more 
than friends. She had sensed something between them long 
ago, as far back as that night at Rachel’s birthday party, and 
again just a few moments ago, when they had shared that 
moment of victory. And now, looking at him... 

“Perhaps such things matter more than we realize...” she 
said. 
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“J don’t think so. A great deal depends on what one wants, 
how one feels about another person...” 

“David...” Victoria shook her head. “I was presuming 
something, and it was wrong of me.” . 

“About my feelings for you?” he asked. Victoria nodded. 
“You may not have been wrong. But. . . it is silly to talk about 
it. If my feelings, if your feelings, all if’s. I thought about it, 
once. And I realized it could not be,” he said, dismissing the 
matter. 

“How can you say that so easily?” she asked, strangely 
upset that he had denied her this choice she hadn’t even thought 
of. 

“Because it would be too hard. For someone like you, it 
would mean losing everything you have ever known. Your 
home, your family, the friends you see, where you go for 
dinner, the hotels where you stay on vacation—” 

“But those things—” 

“They are important,” David said. “And for me it would 
mean not having someone to share certain things ...my reli- 
gion, my people, my past...” 

“David—” 

“And there.is something else,” David interrupted, smiling 
with great sadness. “There is one more thing, more important 
than any other. You do not love me, Victoria. I’ve known that 
for a long time. You still love your husband. And about 
that...” his voice seemed strained, “About that, I am very 
happy.” 

“David. ..I’m sorry...” Victoria knew he was right. 

“We are friends, are we not?” he asked. 

- “Of course we are,” she said. 

“Then what is there to be sorry about? A friend like you, 
this is a cause for celebration, not for sorrow. Just think, 
suppose tomorrow there was another political fight. Who would 
be the first person I'd see? You!” 

“Thank you, David...for your friendship, and for your 
kind words.” 

“Not so kind. You have the ability to do some things not 
many people can do. Dealing with politicians.... I also know 
for a fact, if not for the way you spoke to Isaac Wolfe, he 
wouldn’t have made any deal with your husband.” 

“You know about that?” 

“Just that he made an arrangement. Isaac has helped me 
several times in my life.” 
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“Yes. I’d forgotten,” Victoria sighed. “I wish someone else 
would_-appreciate whatever talents you say I possess.” 

“You mean your husband?” 

“He doesn’t know about it.” 

“Then how could you expect—” 

“Tt’s not that. It’s just I feel as though I want to do more, 
but my help. might not be wanted.” 

“And so you will not offer? Do you want to help because 
your husband needs help; or because you want him to say thank 
you?” 

“Both, I suppose,” Victoria answered after a moment. 

“Then you don’t really want to heip him.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“When you want to help, Victoria, it’s like giving a gift. 
You don’t put conditions on it. When you went to Mrs. Ack- 
erman, you didn’t say, ‘Take my help, but you must come and 
say thank you, afterward,’ did you?” 

“Of course not, David. That’s silly. . 

“Not so silly. You’re saying that without the thanks, you 
won’t help. When you give something with all these conditions, 
it is not a gift. It’s a business deal.” 

“David...” Victoria shook her head. “Sometimes I think 
I’m very foolish, indeed.” 

“T also think I’m foolish, sometimes. But...” David 
shrugged. “I try to manage anyway.” 

“Thank you for what you’ve said. And thank you for your 
friendship.” Victoria leaned forward and kissed him on the 
cheek, a kiss of friendship, and after only the briefest hesita- 
tion, he kissed her, too. 
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Victoria presented herself at the offices of the VanZandt 
Shipping Company at eight-thirty the following morning. She 
was sitting at the round table in the private office, when Mi- 
chael arrived a few minutes later. His surprise was worth the 
effort it had taken for her to rise early enough to get there 
before him. She had been up much of the night planning how 
to broach the matter, imagining all the arguments that would 
serve her purpose and the objections Michael might raise. What 
she hadn’t expected was the vehemence of his objection. 

“Victoria, I don’t know what you have in your head, but 
the answer is simply no. First, this is no work for a woman. 
Second, this is no work for you. Third, you know nothing 
about it. Fourth—” 

She let him finish, let him run out of words and of energy. 
She waited until Michael finally had to ask her if she had 
anything to say. And then, although he certainly didn’t realize 
it, he was lost. Still, it took Victoria much of the morning to 
overpower his arguments. 

“T’m beaten,” Michael finally said, collapsing into his chair 
as though he was exhausted after a fight. 

“Good,” Victoria said. “Now, tell me what to do.” 

“But I don’t know what to do with you,” Michael protested. 
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“Then perhaps if you explained. how things work, I might 
see where I could be of help...” 

By the end of the first day, if Victoria had been asked by 
anyone other than Michael, she would have admitted she wasn’t 
sure she was doing the right thing. The shipping business was 
full of arcane language, and complicated terms of receipt and 
delivery of merchandise. Even if there were books on the sub- 
ject, she would have had no time, in the following days, to 
pursue them. She worked from early morning until dinnertime 
or later. At first, Michael seemed only to tolerate her presence, 
unable to order his cousin’s wife out of the office. But then- 
he began to ask her to check columns of numbers, then to help 
draft correspondence, and finally, he began talking to her about 
their problems. 

“Ennis is still using the Morgan power,” Michael said. “And: 
we can’t stop him. But we can’t stay in business too much 
longer either, unless we can see some way of getting around 
the effects.” ; 

“There must be a way,” Victoria said, with little conviction. 

“Of course,” Michael replied, equally downcast. “All we 
have to do is find shippers who aren’t afraid of J.P. Morgan, 
businessmen who can’t imagine owing the Morgan interests 
any money, who are so powerful they can sneer at Morgan. 
In other words, if.we had a contract from someone like Andrew 
Carnegie, we'd be all right. Although I’m not sure ’'d want 
to do business with Carnegie.” 

“Mr. Carnegie...” Victoria pursed her lips, thinking. 
“Michael, ’'m going to talk to someone. Perhaps Mr. Carnegie 
isn’t the only one who’s not afraid of Mr. Morgan.” 

“What do you have in mind?” 

“Isaac Wolfe,” she replied. 

“Wolfe’s in the stock market, not the shipping business.” 

“Michael, we haven’t been thinking. Mr. Wolfe’s a banker. 
Surely, he’d be able to influence some of his clients? If Mr. 
Morgan can do it, then why not Mr. Wolfe? After all, he has 
an interest in the firm.” Victoria knéw it was unlikely, but any 
hope was worth grasping, any opportunity worth exploring. 
Soon Michael stopped offering objections and began giving 
Victoria advice on how to represent the situation. The afternoon 
passed into evening as Michael explained how the charges for 
cargoes were computed, and what she might ask for various 
shipments, if she were lucky enough to locate anyone willing 
to use a VanZandt ship. 
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Although it was dinnertime, Victoria decided to stop at her 
father’s house on the way home. If he and Louise had guests, 
she would simply apologize and continue on her way. If there 
were an opportunity for her to talk to him privately, she didn’t 
want to wait. She found them at the table and allowed herself: 
to be coaxed into joining them. As she attacked the food piled 
high on her plate, she realized she’d had nothing to eat for 
more than twelve hours. 

During the meal, Victoria brought them up to date on her 
work at Jason’s office, and both her father and Louise were 
impressed by the: grasp of the business she had acquired in 
such a short time. Louise was particularly complimentary. 

“None of it will be to any avail unless we can stop what 
Charles Ennis is doing,” Victoria said. “And I have only a 
faint idea about that.” Victoria reminded her father of his offer 
‘to use VanZandt ships, and she received his word that his 
managers would be told, first thing in the morning, to imple- 
ment his promise. 

“I don’t think it will help too much,” Andrew Creighton 
added. “Much of our commerce is by train, or along the Erie 
Canal to the Great Lakes. We buy cotton in the South, of 
course, and bring it to the mills in New England, but that’s 
not enough, I’d think, to guarantee Jason much income. Par- 
ticularly not at this time of year.” 

“Everything will help,” Victoria said. “If other merchants 
see you using VanZandt ships, perhaps they’ Il be more willing 
to face Mr. Morgan’ s disfavor.” 

“T doubt it,” Andrew Creighton said. “I already have that 
disfavor, and have little to lose. But I’d just as soon Mr. 
Morgan were a friend, or at least neutral toward me.” 

“That’s what I hope we can do,” Victoria said. She took 
a deep breath, then quickly explained her idea. And then the 
three of them sat silently for a time, thinking. Finally, Andrew 
Creighton offered a speculative “hmmm” and then, “Yes,” he 
said aloud. “Yes. Damn it, yes.” 

“Can it be done?” Victoria demanded. 

“Something you said,” Creighton noted, reminding Victoria 
of a passing remark, one she’d picked up from Michael, about 
getting Andrew Carnegie’s business. 

“But Mr. Carnegie owns his own ships, and certainly, 
hed—” 

“Not Carnegie’s business, but his name,” Creighton said. 
“T told you that secret business I was involved in had to do 
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with a merger, didn’t I, with Morgan controlling it?” 

“Yes...and that maintaining secrecy would be quite im- 
portant?” Victoria asked, not sure she was following him. 

“Very,” Andrew Creighton agreed, smiling. 

._ “Then, if it were made public...” 

“Tt could easily delay things, perhaps make them impossi- 
ble,” Creighton completed his daughter’s sentence for her. 
“And the man who made the news public would no longer be 
in Mr. Morgan’s good graces.” 

“If we could make it seem...” Victoria said. 

“But how?” her father asked. “That’s the problem.” . 

_ “Father, do you have any records, any proof of all of this?” 
Victoria asked. : 

“Not much, of course. But my word should be sufficient,” 
Creighton replied. : 

“It would, if we were willing to have you announce it,” 
Victoria said. “But we must make it seem that Mr.Ennis is the 
one who’s let the cat out of the bag...” 

It wasn’t until she was on her way home that Victoria 
thought she had a plan that might work. And deciding just how 
it could be accomplished kept her awake half the night. 

The next morning, Victoria telephoned Isaac Wolfe’s office 
immediately after she arrived at the South Street office, and 
she was told that Mr. Wolfe could spare her only a few minutes 
just before noon. She hesitated to tell Michael her plan, fearing 
he might not approve, or worse, that he’d convince her that 
it was impossible. But shortly after he arrived, she described 
her idea, and, far from discouraging her, Michael offered ad- 
vice on how to present it. 

At eleven-thirty, Victoria arrived at Isaac Wolfe’s place of 
business. His offices were in a handsome, marble-fronted, 
four-story building on Pearl Street, only a few short blocks 
from the center of the financial district. Victoria stepped inside 
the bronze doors, noting the tasteful furnishings in the lobby. 
She was kept waiting only a moment while a page took her 
card and disappeared through an inner door. When he returned, 
he asked Victoria to follow him, and they proceeded up a flight 
of stairs and into a large anteroom. There were comfortable 
leather couches on each side of the door, and in front of them 
a low railing with a swinging gate. Behind it were half a dozen 
desks, each occupied by a man in business clothes, all of whom 
seemed quite busy. Victoria was impressed by the fact that on’ 
each desk was a telephone, and they were frequently in use. 
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Victoria knew they were more common in business than in 
private homes, but she’d hardly expected to find six in one 
room. 

Victoria took a seat on one of the couches, and tried not 
to appéar uneasy, although the men at the desks looked at her 
surreptitiously from time to time. A middle-aged woman. 
emerged from the back office and motioned for Victoria to 
follow her. It was clear the woman didn’t approve of Victoria, 
perhaps because of the way the men looked at her as she passed. 
Victoria kept her eyes straight ahead. 

Once past the first door they were in yet another office, 
much smaller, with only one desk, which Victoria surmised 
-belonged to her guide. Victoria hung back while the final door 
was opened, and then she was escorted into Isaac Wolfe’s 
private office. She took a deep breath and smiled. 

“Mrs. VanZandt, | was surprised to learn you wanted to see 
me,” he said, rising behind his desk, but not coming around 
to greet her. “Thank you, Miss Krantz. That will be all.” 

“I appreciate your giving me this time, Mr. Wolfe,” she 
said, settling herself in a leather chair across the desk from 
him. “I’m sure you’re quite busy, so I'll try to be as brief as 
possible.” 

“Good,” he replied, sitting down. “I like it should be busi- 
nesslike. But still, there will be talk. Everybody will wonder 
what the old man is doing having a beautiful woman coming 
to his office,” he said, smiling. 

“That remark isn’t very businesslike,” Victoria chided. 

“So, once in a while it’s important to laugh on yourself. 
Otherwise you become. ..I can’t find the right word.” 

“Pompous?” Victoria suggested. 

“Exactly. So, what can I do for you, now? Because, ac- 
tually, you’re right and I am busy. I’m supposed to have lunch 
with somebody in twenty minutes, and it will take fifteen for 
me to get there. A few minutes he can wait, though. So go 
ahead, take your time...” 

“But be brief,” Victoria concluded for him. It took her ten 
minutes to explain her plan to Isaac Wolfe, during which time 
he said absolutely nothing, making her quite nervous. When 
she. was through, he excused himself and went to the door. He 
said something to his secretary, which she couldn’t hear, and 
then returned. 

“T just sent an apology, saying I would be late for lunch, 
a couple of minutes,” he told Victoria. “I think another five 
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minutes, for a few questions. First, do you know if the deal 
with Camegie is stil] going on?” 

“T believe it is, yes,” Victoria said. 

“I think you’re right. Second, tell me more about this friend 
you say you got, what could print the story.” 

“I can’t tell you anything more about him,” Victoria said. 
“As it is, he’s doing something he shouldn’t—knowing about 
the story but not printing it without my permission.” Victoria 
had thought of going to Lincoln Steffens and asking him to 
help her, but somehow she knew he wouldn’t agree to keep 
quiet, if he knew the story she did. And so, she was pretending. 

“And he wouldn’t use your father’s name?” 

“I think I can count on him.” 

“Good. Next, will people believe what he writes?” 

“They will. He works for a highly respected publication.” 

“All right. It’s important the threat should be a good one,” 
Wolfe said. “Now, why do you come to me with this? I want 
to get it straight. You could just do it, Ennis would be in 
trouble with Morgan, and he’d have to stop putting the pressure 
on not to use VanZandt ships. No?” 

“Not entirely. There is no guarantee it will occur that way. 
Suppose the article is written. That would take some time, and 
then the magazine wouldn’t be published for at least a week 
after that. And then for Mr. Ennis to fall far enough into Mr. 
Morgan’s bad graces, well, you see, it could even take 
months.” 

“I see that you don’t have time to wait. So from me, you 
want?” 

“Well, if you were to approach Mr. Morgan, or someone 
close to him, and-tell them what might happen, that the news 
about the steel merger might reach the public, and that Mr. 
Ennis is responsible...” . : 

- “And if the news gets public,” Wolfe said, “Then Carnegie 
would back away, at least for a while. It could cost Morgan 
a lot of money.” 

“That was my thought,” Victoria agreed. “So if we could 
convince Mr. Morgan to disown Mr. Ennis immediately, you 
see, then things might work out. And in return, we’d promise 
to see the story of the merger wasn’t spread.” 

“Except I'l tell the story anyway,” Wolfe said. “But not 
until after your Mr. Ennis is on the outs with Morgan.” 

“But why—” 

“First, for a personal reason. Me and Mr. Morgan, we got 
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no love for each other. But the second reason is it works better 
that way. It makes sure Ennis wouldn’t get back together with 
Morgan, because I’! make it out so he’s the one that told me, 
who’s involved with me.” 

“That isn’t very ethical,” Victoria said doubtfully. 

“Ethics? I could tell you stories...” Isaac Wolfe shook his 
head. “It doesn’t matter. That is how I'll do it. If you don’t 
like it, then I wouldn’t do it at all.” 

Victoria looked at him across the modest oak desk and 
realized this wasn’t simply the kindly and benevolent man 
she’d thought he was. “All right,” she agreed. “But with a 
provision.” 

“Which is?” 

“My father’s name must be kept out of it completely.” 

“Agreed,” he said. And then he rose and offered her his 
hand. 


The ship was four hundred and fifty feet long, and she was 
riding high in the water, despite her ten thousand tons. She 
looked ungainly and sailed badly, even with the ballast Jason 
had stowed, carefully overseeing its placement himself. He 
had little cargo, mostly bales of cotton, and even that had been: 
hard to find. There were still few willing.to employ a VanZandt 
ship, especially one that had been built for steam and was 
traveling by-sail, without her engines. The design was all wrong 
for that, there wasn’t enough keel on this as yet unchristened 
ship. Many ashore, and some on board, weren’t confident she’d 
make port. 

Set fore and aft of the raised bridge stood giant masts, and 
from these a full set of sails flew, looking incongrous on a 
vessel with a pair of huge smokestacks amidships. She doesn’t 
sail, she wallows, Jason thought. But with the weight and 
power of the engines, she’d be fine. She’d be beautiful, and 
no matter how difficult it was going to be, no matter how much 
trouble she’d be for him, she was beautiful. And she was his. 
The irony of her name, one not yet officially bestowed, wasn’t 
lost on him. The Victoria. Even more appropriate than he’d 
have liked. The ship, the woman he’d planned to build his life 
around. Jason left off his musing when his first mate joined 
him on the bridge. 
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| “She don’t handle too bad, does she, Captain?” Mark Pe- 
terson commented. 

“She’s sluggish.” ; 

“Only to be-expected, jury-rigged as she is. She’ll be fine 
with engines in her,” he said with assurance. Jason nodded, 
glad that the mate’s opinion was so close to his own. Peterson 
had sailed with him before and had proven his skill and trust- 
worthiness. A short, squat man of almost simian appearance, 
he was more astute than first impressions would indicate. 

“How do you think she’ll handle in foul weather, Mr. Pe- 
terson?” 

“Fair. Are we expecting a blow?” 

“It’s possible. There are some reports of weather,” Jason 
said. 

“Well, if it’s a really big blow, then.I don’t know what will 
happen, Captain. But for an ordinary storm, we shouldn’t have 

any problems,” Peterson said confidently. Jason wished he 
could feel as sure. 


The time passed slowly ashore. Victoria went to the office 
each morning, spending the day there, except for her twice- 
weekly visits to Henry Street. She might even have ceased 
going there temporarily, but she knew that when Jason finally 
returned to New York she couldn’t expect to continue working 
at the office. Her only interest, then, would be the Settlement 

House, and she was loathe to interrupt her work there. She was 
waiting for Jason to return, waiting for everything to end, and 
it was painful for her. ; 

For two more weeks, Michael and Mr. Hotchkiss searched 
hard for cargoes. Toward the end of the second week, there 
was some positive news. 

“Franklin, at Commercial Exporting, had some news for 
me,” Michael said. “He had a visit from someone connected 
with Morgan, the same one who told him not to deal with us, 
1 gather.” 

“And?” Victoria prompted. 

“Well, as I get it, Franklin was told he could run his business 
any way he chose, from now on.” 

“And does that mean we’ll get his cargoes?” 

“He said to me, ‘Mr. Stewart, we’ve done business with 
VanZandt for some years now, except for this little time out, 
and I see no reason not to continue.’” Michael told her. 

“Then we’ve won! It worked!” Victoria cheered. Her out- 
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burst drew a warm smile from Michael and a look of rebuke 
from Mr. Hotchkiss. 

“Not yet,” Michael told her. “It’s good news for the future, 
but things will still be hard for a while. These cargoes aren’t 
for right now. It will be a month, perhaps longer, before we 
have any substantial income from this,” he concluded. 

“But there’s a chance now,” Victoria insisted. 

“Yes, there’s a good chance. If nothing else goes wrong.” 

“You're a pessimist, Michael,” she said. 

“J suppose,” he said wearily. There was no point in telling 
Victoria of the weather reports, or of the danger in taking a 
ship not designed for sail across the Atlantic without engines. 


They were six days out of London, by Jason’s éstimate, and 
it was a good one, since they’d had clear skies most of the 
time, and he’d taken regular sightings. They’d been fortunate, 
too. The winds had been steady, and the ship, once he’d grown 
used to her ways, responded better under sail than he’d thought 
she would. 

It was late afternoon, and Jason was sitting in his cabin, 
going over his financial projections. The figures were not ap- 
pealing. The arrangement with Isaac Wolfe had enabled him 
to rescue this ship from the yard. But they still had to get her 
finished off, and by that time they'd be right on the edge. 

There wasn’t enough money to pay the next installment on 
this ship and the loans he had outstanding. In time, of course, 
he was confident they'd be able to manage. Reasonably con- 
fident, he amended, smiling to himself. But he needed fifty 
thousand dollars by the end of June. Six weeks. And he needed 
some way to prove to the world, at least the shipping world, 
that they should have him carry their cargoes. He had to make 
them want him, to make them realize what the speed of his 
ship could do for them. His thoughts were interrupted by a 
knock on his cabin door. 

“Beggin’ your pardon, Captain, but the first mate asks if 
you could join him on the bridge. At your convenience, he 
says,” a seaman told him, deferentially. 

“Tell him I'll be there immediately,” Jason replied. Mark 
Peterson wouldn’t have asked him topside unless it was im- 
portant. He knew Jason would be relieving him in half an hour 
or so, and this request wasn’t as casual as the message had 
made it sound. As soon as he came on deck, Jason understood. 
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He went up to the bridge quickly. 

“Wind’s picking up a bit, Mr. Peterson,” he greeted the 
first mate. 

“Aye, sir.” Peterson glanced up at the sails, bowed taut in 
the wind. “Have to trim her, I’d think.” 

“About half an hour before we get into it,” Jason said, 
looking at the sea and the dark clouds ahead. 

“Vd say about that, sir. ... But she don’t feel right, Captain. 
Maybe some of the cargo shifted . ” He shrugged. 
“Tl go below and check everything’ § secure,” Jason said. 
It took almost an hour to complete the inspection and rear- 
| range the cargo and the ballast, to keep the ship on an even 
| trim in the ever-increasing winds. Watching the efficient crew- 
men work below, Jason said little, growing steadily more aware 
of the winds and the seas outside. It would be gale force, at 
least, before it was over, he thought. He left the men to finish 
up and climbed toward the deck, thinking to take over on the 
bridge. Then, for reasons he didn’t understand, even later, 
Jason reversed his direction, heading aft, toward the engine 
room. 

There was nothing back there except more ballast, he knew, 
and the bosun had men down there that morning, on another 
errand. But if he was going to check the ship, he’d do it 
thoroughly. The sea had begun to pound against the hull, and 
.in the empty caverns of the engine room, Jason could hear it 
breaking, echoing against the iron sides of the ship, like a great 
fist knocking. The lantern he carried barely pierced the gloom 
below, but Jason knew there was something wrong almost as 
soon as he started down the narrow iron stairs to the engine- 
room deck. He could feel the dampness, and he smelled the 
salt water too strongly. 

He halted on the last landing, watching the water swirl 
around the bottom of the ladder with the ship’s motion. It was 
only. about a foot deep, but that was more than enough for 
concern. With the noise of the storm, it was hard to hear the 
water coming in, but Jason felt sure the leak was a serious one. 
Big enough, perhaps, to sink them if they didn’t locate it and 
plug it quickly. As he started back up the narrow ladder he 
heard the sound of metal bending, and then, frighteningly, the 
sound of water rushing in. The leak was a breach now. 


Jason sent the bosun and his crew down the engine room, 
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then went to bridge. Mark Peterson’s face showed little emo- 
tion, but Jason knew his calm appearance didn’t always reflect 
his thoughts. : 

“What do you think?” Jason asked, looking at the sky 

“She’ll get worse,” Peterson replied. 

“How much worse?” 

“Hard to tell, Captain.” 

“You’ve been watching the storm for some time now, Mr. 
Mate. If you can’t tell me how much worse she’s liable to get, 
you shouldn’t be wearing that officer’s cap,” Jason said, keep- 
ing his voice low and even, so the helmsman wouldn’t hear. 

“She’ll be a good storm, but nothing we haven’t seen before, 
Captain. I think the ship will handle it all right. Except...” 

“Yes?” 

“Well, the thing of it is, Captain, that she’s growing a bit 
more sluggish. If that were to continue...” - _ 

“The engine room is flooding,” Jason said. “We’ve got a 
leak there, pretty big breach I’d estimate. May be a while 
before we can plug her up.” 

“Perhaps I’d best go down to it, then,” Mark Peterson said. 
Jason hesitated for a moment. His place was on the bridge, 
but Peterson could handle the ship as well as he could, and 
he’d been. there all along as the storm developed. He might 
have a feeling for it now. 

“You stay up here,” Jason said. 

“But Captain...” 

“Stay here, Mark. I know this ship, know every bolt in her 
hull. P’ll be able to do more down there than you could.” 

“Aye, sir.” 

“Yl let you know how much water we’ve taken. Mean- 
while, do the best you’re able.” 

‘Tl keep her right side up, Captain,” Peterson said. Jason 
nodded, then looked up at the sails. There was less canvas 
flying, just enough to give the ship some power to maneuver. 

“You might have some men check the masts, rig some wires 
to her,” Jason suggested. “Make sure they don’t blow away.” 

“T’ve already sent a couple of them out.” 

Jason allowed himself a smile. “I’m going below.” 

“Aye, Captain.” 

It wasn’t until he had closed the bulkhead door and started 
aft to the engine-room passage that Jason realized how loudly 
he and Mark Peterson must have been shouting, to be heard 
over the wind. Closing the outer doors had blocked out some 
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of the noise, and the half-silence as he went back toward the 
engine room made Jason think of a tomb. 

They’d found the leak by the time he reached them, a section 
of steel plate bent back by the force of the sea, water pouring 
in as the men tried to twist the sheet back into place. 

“It’s a bad one, Captain,” the bosun said. ““Water’s comin’ 
in too fast, too much pressure to get that plate back on.” As 
Jason watched, he noticed that the water had almost reached 
his knees. Another hour, at this rate, and the ship would be 
totally unmaneuverable. 

“Get the pumps going,” Jason said. 

“We'll never be able to keep up with the water,” one of the 
crew shouted in Jason’s ear. It was almost as loud down here 
now, with the waves pounding against the ship’s sides, as it 
had been topside. 

“No, but we’ll slow the rate of fill, you idiot!” Jason shouted 
back. “‘Bosun! Get those pumps working!” Even as he spoke, 
Jason realized that, without engines, they would have to work 
the pumps manually. They’d do even less good than he’d first 
thought. Still, they’d buy a little more time before the water 
level climbed high enough so that, with one big wave, they 
were likely to roll over, turn turtle, and sink. 

They spent another three-quarters of an hour of back-break- 
ing labor in the cold water that rose around their legs, working 
in the eerily shadowed engine room, pipes overhead, uncon- 
nected to other machinery, the mountings for boilers and en- 
gines and turbines that were yet to be installed; swinging lan- 
terns crating jagged shards of light in the gloom. And still the 
water came. 

“Captain, we’ve got to plug her,” the bosun screamed. 

“Of course we do,” Jason shouted back, looking at the man 
incredulously. What the hell did he think they’d been trying 
to do? 

“No, sir. A plug. Like a cork in a bottle,” the bosun shouted 
trying to show with his hands what he meant. “Something to 
go in there, to keep the water back while we rig a patch.” 

“What the hell are you talking about, Bosun?” 

“Cotton, sir. One of them bales from Number Two hold. 
If we could get a bale of cotton in here, jam it in, like, it might 
hold the water out for a while....” It was so simple it was 
brilliant, Jason thought. He nodded his head emphatically and 
grabbed the man’s arm, pulling him toward the ladder. They 
climbed swiftly. Jason looked back once, near the top, and he 
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thought of Dante’s frightening poem. Far below, with the yel- 
low light of the kerosene lanterns reflecting off the sweat and 
salt-stained bodies of the laboring, desperate men, it was like 
the pits of hell. A cold, damp hell, Jason thought. 

On deck several men were set to work rigging the winch 
as quickly as they could, and to get the motor of the donkey 
engine working. Jason helped the other men remove the hatch 
from the hold, then leaned over the side and watched as four 
men went down the narrow ladder into the blackness. The ship 
was rolling even more, and for a moment he was tempted to 
return to the, bridge. But he knew he could do no more than 
Mark Peterson. Waves were breaking across the bow, sending 
thick currents of water rolling along the deck, powerful enough 
to lift a man’s feet from under him. Somehow, Peterson was 
keeping them headed into the wind. 

Looking down, Jason saw that the hold was like a small 
cataract, water pouring in with each crashing wave and the 
tain beating down steadily. If they didn’t work fast, the cotton 
was going to become soggy and very heavy. The winch rope 
was lowered slowly, cautiously. As the ship pitched and rolled, 
and the wind blew fiercely, the heavy hook at the end of the 
net swung in a wide, erratic_arc. When it was finally below 
the opening of the hold Jason moved to the edge and signaled 
to the men below to protect themselves. Once they were safe 
behind the bales of cotton, he raised his arm and signaled to 
the winch operator to finish lowering-the line. It went down 
quickly, bouncing on the deck. Jason could barely hear the 
tinging of metal against metal. 

In moments the net was fastened around one of the cotton 
bales, and Jason relayed the signal to lift it. The rope tightened, 
then the bale shifted, rising slowly, swinging like a pendulum 
as it left the ground. The four men in the hold crouched so the 
cotton couldn’t hit them. If they were going to get it out of the 
hold, Jason thought, without risking killing someone on deck, 
they’d have to bring it right to the edge of the hatch, and then 
use the winch to almost roll it out. It would be hard, but they 
couldn’t have the bale swinging wildly above decks. ... And 
as he watched, everything stopped, except the swinging of the 
cotton and the roaring of the storm. 

“The cable’s jammed,” the bosun shouted. “Line come off 
the pulley, looks like, at the end of the boom arm.” Jason tried 
to see clearly through the rain, and he thought he could see 
where the rope had come loose. It didn’t really matter. Wher- 
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ever the snag was, they’d have to get the cotton bale off the 
rope before there was any hope of clearing it up. And they 
didn’t have time... 

‘Nothin’ we can do now, Captain, except maybe cut the 
bale free, so it don’t keep swinging.” 

“Get a rope; carry it to the other side, there,” Jason said. 
“Then pull the ends together, walk them together... that way 
you'll be able to keep the bale steady. And then get a line,” 
he ordered. “And hurry.” The man looked at Jason without 
understanding, but he knew better than to wait too long to obey 
his captain’s orders. Jason walked to the winch, looking up 
at the boom arm. He wasn’t really concerned about the bale 
doing much more damage. They’d have an engine room full 
of water long before that. They’d capsize, too, before they had 
to worry about that damned bale of cotton, which was still 
their only hope of stemming the leak. 

“Here’s your line, Captain,” the bosun said, offering Jason 
a thick coil of heavy rope. 

“Tie one end off down here. And make it secure!” Jason 
ordered. 

“You can’t climb that, Captain,” the bosun shouted, grasp- 
ing Jason’s intention. 

. “The hell I can’t! This ship is not going to sink while ’m 
alive!” Jason looped the free end of the rope around his arm 
and shoulder and tied it, leaving a three-foot length free, hang- 
ing down in front of him. He’d need that to try to tie this onto 
the winch rope. By the time he’d made his way to the base of 
the boom, every man on deck knew what he was going to do, 
and except for those trying to stop the swinging of the bale, 
as he’d instructed, they were all watching. But unless they 
could first stop the swinging, he wouldn’t be able to make the 

‘splice with the rope he carried. But... he knew it would take 
luck, he knew if a wave hit the ship when he was the slightest 
bit off balance, he could fall....But if he could make his 
splice, he’d have the line over the boom arm and -they’d be 
able to manhandle the cotton bale the rest of the way to the 
deck. 

Jason climbed slowly, wrapping his legs around the boom. 
The line began to feel heavier as the free rope behind him 
tugged back. They had to keep it slack; otherwise they might 
pull him off. Jason could only hope that the men feeding him 
line knew how precarious his grip was. He kept climbing, his 
fingers aching and cold, feeling the cold of the metal along his 
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chest and legs, trying not to think of anything but the next 
yard, the next foot, the next inch. And finally he reached the 
boom arm, and he. could look down thirty feet to the deck. 

He clung there, legs circling the arm of the boom, his arms 
still wrapped around the boom itself, trying to catch his breath, 
flexing his almost numb fingers, and wishing he could wait 
longer. He forced himself to craw! out on the boom arm until 
he was over the open hold. He thought only of what he had 
to do. He gripped the arm with his legs and arms, lying on his 
stomach, so that his hands were free to attempt to splice the 
ropes just beyond where the one had left the pulley and jammed. 
He’d been aloft in storms before, up in the shrouds, but this 
was different, much worse. Jason squinted, blinked away the 
rain that clouded his eyes, ignoring the rolling of the ship, the 
cramps in his legs, the ache in his shoulders. He saw only his 
fumbling fingers trying, failing, and finally succeeding in get- 
ting the new line attached. 

He stayed still for a moment longer, then cautiously slipped 
out of the coil of rope around his shoulders and chest, looping 
it around the boom arm. He signaled with his arm, saw the 
slack taken out of the ropes, and sighed. Then he began moving 
back, cautiously, along the boom arm. They couldn’t do any- 
thing more until he was down. Then they’d cut the winch rope 
and haul the bale out of the hold. Finally he could grasp the 
boom itself, and half climbing, half sliding down, he felt metal 
cut at his legs, then hands on him, guiding his trembling legs 
back to the deck. 

The crew bent their backs to the job of lifting the bale of 
cotton free from the hold, each man struggling to keep from 
falling and being swept overboard, as the waves washed over 
the decks. Exhausted, Jason could do no more than watch, 
barely making out the men as they lifted the bale up high 
enough to free it.and then began to push it aft, along the deck 
near the rail, somehow forcing the rain-swollen cotton to where 
the hatches on the Number Four hold had been lifted. Willing 
hands shoved the bale up and over the lip of the hold, and half 
a dozen men scampered down after it. 

By the time Jason felt strong enough to follow, the bale of 
cotton had been forced through the connecting door into the 
engine room, and was being half pushed, half floated toward 
the steady flood of rushing water. It was even higher now, and 
Jason estimated they had perhaps half an hour left. If they 
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couldn’t stop it by then, there. was little hope Mark Peterson 
could keep them afloat. 

While some of the men were pushing the bale into place, 
Jason and another group prepared a steel plate to put over the 
hole, once the water was stopped sufficiently. It would all have 
to be done quickly and with coordination. Looking around him, 
Jason realized Mark Peterson must have sent even more men 
below, or else there’d been volunteers. But there couldn’t be 
many crewmen left topside to help handle what little sail they 
were still carrying. 

“Bosun, we’ll try your cotton plug,” Jason said. “If we can 
force it into the hole, we’ll have to get this plate set quickly 
behind it, then we can force the cotton out, and keep this in 
place. Do you understand?” 

“Aye, Captain.” 

“Then let’s give it a try,” Jason said. 

It worked as though they had planned and practiced it many 
times, and when he thought about it, later, Jason found it 
difficult to believe. Perhaps once in a hundred times, or'a 
thousand, it would have gone so smoothly. The bale of cotton 
was forced by the weight and muscle of the men pushing it so 
it was just in front of the hole, and then with everyone who 
could find room even for one hand on the sodden, dripping 
cotton helping, they forced it forward, against the power of 
the water, and with a great heave, rammed it into the hole. 
For-an instant it seemed about to pop back at them, but then 
the bale began absorbing the water, swelling, and they thrust 
the steel plate against it. Once more everyone began pushing, 
until suddenly the bale was forced out into the sea, and thick 
timbers were wedged against the metal plate, bracing it, hold- 
ing it firm against the sea. 

“All right.” Jason shouted, his voice seeming like a whisper. 
“Back off, everyone...” They moved slowly, as though any 
abrupt gesture could upset this delicate balance of wood and 
steel against the force of the sea that pounded at them furiously. 
And it held. 

“Keep pumping,” Jason said. “Just keep pumping that water 
out of here...” He smiled, and in the flickering light he saw 
some of the men smile back at him. And then he went back 
up to the bridge. The ship was still in the midst of the storm, 
and it would be another few. hours before they’d pumped out 
enough water to make him feel secure. 


“we 


In New York, Michael Stewart studied the same calculations 
his cousin had worried over aboard ship. Fifty thousand dollars. 
He could sell the house... but he couldn’t do that to Elaine. 
Perhaps, if she hadn’t been pregnant. .. . That should have been 
bringing him joy, and yet his condition stood in the way of 
something he might do to help Jason. The VanZandt name. 
The VanZandt shipping lines ...one quarter of it belonged to 
him. Another quarter in Jason’s name, and the rest owned by 
his father. The new company they’d formed, the Trans-Atlantic 
Company, whose sole assets were one ship, belonged to him 
in the same degree. It was his company, as much as it was 
Jason’s. And they had to find some special cargo for the new 
ship’s maiden voyage. Fifty thousand dollars.. It seemed so 
little. They could borrow it, but the loan would have to be 
repaid, and Michael didn’t know if they could make good on 
their present obligations. 


We need a cargo,” Michael told Victoria. “Something that 
will prove this ship is...:” Michael shook his head. “I don’t 
know what to do...” 

“What's the matter?” 

“The company is on the edge of bankruptcy. That loan you 
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arranged through Isaac Wolfe is all that’s kept us afloat, if 
you'll pardon a bad joke.” 

“Michael, I don’t think I quite understand,” Victoria said. 

“Jason’s arrived, Victoria.” 

“Thank God. But why didn’t you tell me right away?” 

“I just found the cable when I got here. And that was only 
half an hour ago. But it doesn’t solve our other problems. We 
have to get a cargo.. 

| “Isn’t there something i in England?” Victoria asked. “Surely 
Charles Ennis can’t keep us from getting cargoes overseas.” 

“No, that’s not it. I want something special—Jason wants 
something special. It’s not enough to bring an ordinary load 
of woolens.” 

“Why?” 

“Because this ship is extraordinary, and because we’ve 
staked everything on her. If we arrive with just another load 
of merchandise, who’s to know about it? Don’t you see?” They 
had to make people sit up and take notice of this new ship. 

| They were going to charge more to carry cargoes; they were 
going to try to capitalize on her speed, and that wouldn’t work 
if people couldn’t see a reason for speed. 

| “Of course,” Michael said suddenly. 

| “What is it?” 

“Perishables, some kind of perishables. It’s ideal. We’ll be 
able to bring perishables over economically, because of our 
speed. Right now they have to use the passenger liners, and 
if one of them has some bad weather ahead, she’ll go around 
it rather than disturb the passengers. A passenger liner can be 
a day or two late. But not us. Oh, I wish we could guarantee 
delivery by a certain date.” 

“Why can’t you?” Victoria asked. 

“We can, to some extent, but only when the date is some 
time away.” Michael explained. “It’s not practical. otherwise. 
You may want to lay over and wait for another cargo, all sorts 
of reasons...” Michael went on to talk of other things, but 
Victoria’s mind kept coming back to what he had just said. 

The idea came to her indirectly that evening. Victoria went 
to her father’s house for dinner. Over the past weeks, since 
the article first appeared in Town Topics, Louise had been 
reluctant to have guests in her home, afraid her invitations 
‘might be refused by the better families. Tonight’s dinner was 
important to her, and Victoria had agreed to arrive early, to 
help with any last-minute preparations. 
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“You don’t have any idea what I’ve been going through,” 
Louise said. “I wanted the duck, the canvasback, of course, 
and then yesterday cook came and told me the market said they 
might not be able to fill the order. Victoria, I thought everything 
was ruined...” 

“You could have served something else,” Victoria replied. 
“Turkey, or snipe, or even skipped the fowl altogether. Mamie 
Fish sometimes does, you know...” 

“Out of the question,” Louise said firmly. “You know that 
Caroline Astor almost always serves canvasback for the third 
course, and so far as I’m concerned, she still sets the pat- 
tern—’ 

“What happened, Louise, about the duck?” 

“There were floods, or something, and the trains were de- 
layed... .I don’t know why they have to raise them in Mary- 
land anyway. But—” . 

“Louise ...tell me, suppose the market had been able to 
offer something else, something unusual? Would you have 
taken it?” 

“Something like what?” 

“Oh...how about grouse? From Scotland, say...” 

“Of course I would, but you can’t get that anywhere. Can 
you?” 

“Not yet,” Victoria said. At dinner the conversations were 
as dull as usual, although Victoria was pleased that Louise 
seemed to feel her party was going well. Afterward, when the 
men retired, the women talked about fashions and repeated 
their husbands’ opinions on the government’s neutral position 
regarding the Boer War, and one woman noted it was a shame 
about the Boxers making such a fuss over the poor missionaries 
in China. Throughout it all, Victoria thought about grouse. She 
thought about it so much that she hardly touched her food. ~ 

“Aren’t you well?” Andrew Creighton asked later. 

“Just distracted,” she replied. 

After Victoria reassured him, her father seemed to relax. 
“That little matter we discussed, about Ennis?” he asked, after 
a moment. “Well, it seems our friend is really in trouble now. 
Kicked out by his former associates.” 

_ “Tcan’t say I’m sorry,” Victoria replied. “It confirms some- 
thing else I'd heard.” : 

“T also understand the merger is off. Carnegie got wind of 
some things, how some of his people had been approached 
without his knowing. He’s furious.” 
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“T imagine Mr. Morgan’s a little disturbed, too,” Victoria 
said, smiling. 

“Your friend, Wolfe did very well on this, according to a 
rumor I heard. Made some good investments, gambled that 
Camegie would call the whole thing off, and he was right. 
He’s a shrewd man. I should have done the same...” 

“Now, father, you said you were going to stick to what you 
know,” Victoria reminded him. 

“And so I shall. But you can’t blame me for being tempted.” 

Victoria smiled at her father, but her mind was elsewhere. 
Now she had two things to think about, but only one seemed 
important. 


The ship had limped into harbor, battered by the storm. One 
of the masts had been damaged, but the weather stayed clear, 
and they had little trouble the rest of the way. 

“Would you mind a personal question, Captain?” Mark 
Peterson asked, after they’d made what repairs they could while 
at sea. 

“T might,” Jason replied, smiling a bit. “But give it a try.” 

“Why would someone want to sink us?” 

“You know?” 

“Aye, sir. The men know, too. They seen how the bolts 
from the hull plate was cut partway through. It wasn’t an 
accident, was it, Captain?” 

“No, but it’s a private matter, Mark. Someone doesn’t like 
me.” 

“Aye. Well, if there’s anything we can do...” 

“You like this ship?” Jason asked. 

“Of course, Captain.” 

“And you have your skipper’s papers?” Jason had known 
the answer to this question when he signed Mark Peterson on 
for this voyage. He knew, too, that Peterson could have skip- 
pered vessels before this, but he’d chosen to stay with the 
VanZandt family. 

“Aye, sir,” Peterson replied. 

“The Victoria’s yours.” 

“Mine? But, Captain—” 

“You’ve eamed it,” Jason said, holding out his hand. 

“Aye, I suppose I have,” Peterson said, smiling. “But thank 
you all the same.” 


Ian Cragie came out with the pilot boat to greet them, then 
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disappeared almost immediately into the engine room, rolls of 
blueprints in his hands. He was back on deck only a few 
minutes later, the question obvious on his face. When Jason 
told him what had happened, his anger was even more clear. 

“We'll have to post a guard when she’s in drydock,’ ’ Cragie 
said. “‘And we’ll have that scoundrel arrested . . 

“We can’t, Ian. Pve no proof Ennis arranged this. But we’ ll 
have a guard, of course.’ 

“Was there much structural damage?” 

“No. We'll just put a proper ane on that hole, and she’I 
be as good as new,” Jason said. 

“Well, I} don’t mind tellin’ you I was a wee bit worried, 
when you tured up late,” Ian said. 

“I'd have sent you a message if] could have, but we forgot 
to take any carrier pigeons with us,” Jason said. 

“There’s that new wireless, you know,” Ian said. 

“P’ve heard of it,” Jason said. “But I don’t understand it. 
Something about sending messages without wires. Using tel- 
egraph code, I suppose.’ 

“Aye, but they say they’ll be able to use voice eventually,” 
Ian said. “I’ve been lookin’ into it.” = 

“We could certainly use a device like that, but I’m not going 
to worry about it now,” Jason said. “There’s too much else to 
do.” 


“T don’t know if Jason can be ready by then,” Michael said, 
looking up at Victoria with concern on his face. 

“But he must be,” she said. 

“Suppose you tell me just what you have in mind,” he 
suggested. 

Victoria sighed deeply. “It all began at dinner. ...No, it 
began with what you said about perishables,” she said. Michael 
listened with great patience as she described Louise’s concern 
over dinner and which restaurant to choose. 

“First thing this morning, I went to Delmonico’s. I thought 
the competition from Sherry’s might be hurting them a bit, so 
I spoke with Mr. Cooper.” Victoria paused to see if Michael 
were following. He nodded cautiously. 

“Well, my idea was that if they could offer their guests; 
their customers, something really unusual, their prestige would 
be enhanced considerably. And then, quite by chance, it turns 
out that they’d been talking to Mrs. Quincy about a rather large 
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party. Now I happened to recall that Mrs. Quincy, although 
a parvenu, is quite wealthy—” 

“All of the parvenus are wealthy,” Michael interjected. “But 
please, go on, Victoria. I’m waiting to hear why this party of 
Mrs. Quincy’s should interest us.” 

“Be patient,” Victoria said. “What.I suggested to Mr. 
Cooper was that they might import some unusual delicacies 
for Mrs. Quincy’s party...” 

“And that Jason should bring these delicacies?” 

“Exactly.” , 

“Victoria, it’s a good idea, but how much money could be 
involved in bringing a few dozen—” 

_ “Mrs. Quincy has invited two thousand guests, Michael.” 

“Two thousand?” 

“Yes. I spoke with Mr. Cooper about fresh grouse from 
Scotland, and perhaps smoked salmon. Really fine caviar 
would be marvelous, of course, but I don’t know about the 
availability of it, and anyway, Mr. Cooper is going to discuss 
the menu with Mrs. Quincy, and then we can either purchase 
the provisions and sell them to Mr. Cooper, or he’! make the 
arrangements overseas. I thought I’d let you decide that, Mi- 
chael... 

“Mrs. Quincy is willing to pay at least one hundred dollars 
for each of her guests. Mr. Cooper indicated that it might 
amount to more. Now naturally, we won’t be getting the major 
portion of that, but—” 

“That’s more than two hundred thousand dollars,” Michael 
said. “If it goes over a bit, say just. . . . Victoria, it could cost 
a quarter of a million dollars—” 

“Mrs. Quincy is willing to pay that much, and a great deal 
more, to try to buy her a place in society,” Victoria said. “And 
while I don’t approve of the method, I intend for us to profit 
from it.” 5 

“T don’t know...” 

“Quite by chance, Mr. Quincy is an associate of Mr. En- 
nis’s,” Victoria added. “But no matter. It’s all settled.” 

“And how much are we to charge for whatever it is Mr. 
Cooper decides will be on Mrs. Quincy’s menu?” Michael 
asked. 

“Oh, I left that for you to work out with him. But I prom- 
ised Mr. Cooper we could do it. In fact, he was so concerned 
that something might go wrong, I finally signed a contract with 
him.” 
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“You did what? Victoria, do you realize—” 

“Oh, of course I do, Michael,” she said, suddenly irritated. 
“But you’ve been saying we had to do something spectacular, 
so there it is. You keep telling me how bad things are, and I 
just decided it was worth the gamble.” 

“What gamble?” 

“If we don’t deliver by the specified time, Mr. Cooper won’t 
have to pay us.” 

“Victoria, of all the...” Michael shook his head and then 
was silent for a long moment. “You know, I don’t suppose it 
matters. Do you think a lot of people will know about this if 
we succeed?” 

“Of course. The very fact that we have such confidence in 
the ship that we’re willing to guarantee delivery, or there’s no 
money lost, should interest and impress people.” 

“I wouldn’t want to do that regularly.” 

“We don’t have to. And besides, Mrs. Quincy’s party is 
gong to be reported in the newspapers, and perhaps we can 
get Delmonico’s to give us some of the credit...” 

“There’s only one problem,” Michael said. “We still don’t 
know if Jason can-get the engines installed, and complete the 
trials, in time for this party.” 

“He will. 1... have confidence in Jason,” she said. 

“So do I,” Michael said. “But I don’t like to think of how 
he’ll react when I cable him about this.” , 


For a few minutes Jason simply stared at the long message. 
In spite of its length, it contained little information. He looked 
at the calendar on the wall. Michael was insane. He wasn’t 
thinking; he was desperate. For a moment Jason thought of 
sending a return cable telling his cousin to cancel the arrange- 
ment. But too many people already knew about it. And it didn’t 
matter if the cargo was grouse or wool, as long it arrived 
quickly. The idea began to appeal to Jason. The women would 
all know, and they’d make sure their husbands knew. The 
newspapers might even report it. Jason wished, however, that 
his cousin had thought to cable him about the date, before 
going ahead with the contracts. He’d put Mark Peterson to the 
task of coordinating the cargo arrangements, so he could con- 
tinue working with Ian. Jason smiled wryly when he thought 
of how the Scotsman would react to finding he had so little 
time to complete his work. 
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Victoria felt more torn with each day that passed. Reviewing 
work orders and the like for the company’s other ships, Victoria 
saw how foolhardy she’d been when she’d committed Jason 
to deliver the cargo in time. Still, Jason had cabled that he 
expected to meet the sailing date. She could only hope he 
wasn’t being too optimistic. And if it worked, he’d have the 
foundation he needed to launch his new fleet, the one he’d 
spoken to her of so long ago. - 

As much as she wanted Jason to meet his deadline, she still 
felt a pang of sadness with each day marked off the calendar. 
When Jason returned, she’d leave this office. Few women were 
in business in any capacity, except for a small number of 
secretaries. Isaac Wolfe looked at her activities with a certain 
amusement. Mr. Cooper at Delmonico’s had accepted her, she 
thought, only because he was accustomed to working with 
women when they arranged affairs. The other men she had met 
in the course of business had been reluctant to deal with her 
at all. 

Even within the office, she knew there was resistance. Mr 
Hotchkiss, although he had said nothing, viewed her activities 
with reserve, if not alarm, and Victoria had overheard two of 
the younger clerks speaking of her. One suggested that, having 
forced Jason out of his home, she was now trying to displace 
him from his office. Both men had laughed, and Victoria had 
felt anger, and than a terrible sadness. She wasn’t sorry for 
herself, but for Jason. He had, in a way, been forced to leave 
his home, forced by his feeling that he’d been betrayed. 

Despite her mixed feelings, Victoria was determined to help 
as much as she could. Michael could have managed without 
-her, but Victoria thought her help might at least allow him to 
spend a little more time at home, and with Elaine pregnant, 
that was important. Still, both of them often worked later than 
either would have liked. One evening, as they debated the 
surcharge they might impose for shipments required on a time- 
ly basis, they were interrupted by Elaine’s unexpected ap- 
pearance. 

“You two have had quite enough for one day,” she said, 
standing in the doorway, wearing a formal gown. She was 

showing only the faintest signs of her condition, but Victoria 
knew that it would soon be obvious enough to require her to 
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stay at home most of the time. “It’s dinner time, and I think 
we should all go out.” 

“Of course,” Victoria said, rising. “You'll want to—” 

“We're going to Delmonico’s,” Elaine said. “Since you 
have this shipping arrangement with them, we may as weil 
dine there. I’ve reserved a table for three.” 

“Blaine, I’m not dressed for Delmonico’s,” Victoria said, 
indicating her business costume. _ 

“Well, you can go home.and change,” Elaine said. 

“You two go ahead,” Victoria told her. “When I get home 
Pll have the cook fix something, and I'll go to bed early. You 
two deserve a night out alone.” 

Half an hour later Victoria locked up the office. When a 
businessman went home after work, she thought he could look 
forward to his wife waiting for him. She could look forward 
to the butler, greeting her at the door. 


Victoria awoke sometime after midnight, uncertain of what 
had disturbed her sleep. For a moment she heard nothing; then 
there was a knock at her bedroom door. “‘A telephone call for 
you, ma’am,” Jennings said from the hallway. 

“A telephone call? Now?” Victoria asked, getting out of 


“Yes, ma’am.” 

Jennings followed her downstairs, then retreated as she 
picked up the receiver. Less than twenty minutes later Victoria 
was on her way downtown to Beekman Hospital, urging the 
coachman to great speed on the empty streets of the financial 
district. She ran from the coach and up the steps to the hospital 
doors, only to stop short because she had no idea which di- 
rection to turn. The hails were dimly lit by gas jets, and she 
was aware of the overpowering smell of disinfectant and ill- 
ness. Victoria had started toward a nurse in a starched uniform 
and high white cap when she heard Elaine call her. 

Victoria ran to meet her. “What happened? Is Michael all 
right? Are you?” 

“He’s all right, but two of his ribs are broken,” Elaine said. 
“He has a bandage on his head, but they say it’s not serious, 
and I can see him soon....Oh, God...” She began to weep, 
her body shaking as she gave in to her shock, and Victoria 
guided her to a bench. 

“Tell me what happened,” Victoria said finally. 

“We left Delmonico’s...and because it was so nice, we 
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thought we’d walk a few blocks. . . . Our carriage was following 
us...a.gang of men attacked us, they jumped out from behind 
a building, there were five or six of them I think.... One of 
them knocked me down...” 

- “You're all right?” 

“Yes. The doctor examined me...” Elaine began to cry 
again, but after a moment she continued. “They set on Michael. 
He fought back, but there were so many of them. .. . They were 
trying to kick him, to trample him. ...The coachman, he was 
only a block behind us, and he came. . .. He used his whip and 
shouted for the police....A whistle blew, and the constable 
was there. ... They ran... Michael was just lying there, bleed- 
ing, and I thought...f thought he was dead...” Elaine con- 
tinued crying, and Victoria, holding her, felt some of the horror 
of what she had seen. 


Victoria did not return home until daylight’ They had seen 
Michael, awake, complaining that his ribs hurt, but reassuring 
them that he would be all right in spite of his bruises and the 
bandage on his forehead. The doctors seemed equally confi- 
dent, and Victoria finally convinced Elaine to go home and 
rest. By the time Victoria got home, there was no time to sleep. 
She had to go to the office. She understood what had happened, 
and why. The thugs who attacked Michael hadn’t tried to rob 
him. They wanted only to hurt him, to disable him, perhaps 
even to kill him. Victoria shuddered and then felt a terrible 
anger, because she knew who was responsible. It was certainly 
not beyond him. And it would have been, in his eyes, appro- 
priate to make her suffer that way. 

Victoria convinced Mr. Hotchkiss that it would be better 
if Jason didn’t know of Michael’s injuries. He might be tempted 
to return immediately if he knew, and since Mr. Stewart’s 
injuries were not too serious, there would be no good served 
by that. And even if he didn’t leave England precipitously, he 
would worry, and again, that was pointless. 

“Mr. Stewart will be able to receive visitors this afternoon,” 
Victoria told Mr. Hotchkiss. “If you like, you may speak to 
him about this, and get your instructions directly.” 

“That won’t be necessary, ma’am,” Hotchkiss replied. After 
that he seemed almost to enjoy working with Victoria, perhaps 
because she depended so much on his judgment. They sent a 
cable to Jason, over Michael’s name, warning that an attack © 
had been attempted and adding that no damage had been done. 
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“There was little liklihood Jason would learn otherwise before 
returning to New York. And in the meantime, the message 
should put him on his guard. Victoria wouldn’t have been 
surprised at all if Charles Ennis’s efforts would span the At- 


lantic. 





or] 

Jason didn’t need the message he thought was from his 
cousin to make him wary. The experience on the Victoria’s 
crossing was sufficient warning that his enemies weren’t re- 
luctant to risk human life to stop him, to destroy him. But why 
had Michael been attacked? The ship was built, the engines 
were being installed an ocean away, and even the cargo had 
been arranged. Attacking Michael was an act of hatred. Some- 
one, someone he knew, wanted to hurt him. When he returned 
to the States, Jason would have to deal with the matter, one 
way or another. 

Ian Cragie had crews of men working around the clock on 
the drydocked Victoria. Repairing the damaged hull plates had 
already required much time, but bringing the ship out of the 
water had enabled them to do the other work more quickly. 
Still the costs, in doflars and cents, were great. — 

Each night Jason ordered some of the crew to guard around 
the shipyard, as unobtrusively as possible. He hoped to lay his 
hands on whoever was behind this, or at least on his deputy. 

When the attempt finally came, it was almost a surprise and 
it was almost successful. It was nearly dawn, the hour when 
even the best guards tend to get careless. Jason had climbed 
up on deck from the engine room, a thin film of sweat coating 
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his hands and face, his shirt damp. The fresh air was chilly. 
Another few days, he thought. We’ll get it installed and 
then...and then we’ll have to sail. There’d be no time for 
trials. If any more work needed to be done, they'd have to take 
care of it en route. 

Jason’s attention was caught by a shadow, and only after 
he looked carefully did he see the man, medium height, wearing 
dark clothes. Two more joined him, both heavier. Jason didn’t 
see the fourth man until he had started down from the deck. 
There was something familiar about him, perhaps in the way 
he stood..He was hanging back, clinging to the shadows, al- 
though from the way the others looked toward him, waiting 
for a signal before moving, there was no doubt he was the 
leader. 

Jason looked for the guards he had posted. If they were 
there, however, they were well hidden. He didn’t want to attack 
the foursome alone, but if he just shouted and scared them off, 
the danger of their return would remain. Jason wanted the 
leader, With him in their hands, they’d be safer. He had reached 
the ground and was only about forty feet away from the man 
when he realized that one of the others was carrying a satchel. 
Jason watched another moment, then changed his plan of at- 
tack. If the leader escaped, he’d escape. But even if he was 
wrong; Jason couldn’t take the risk. From the way the satchel 
was being handled, Jason thought it contained explosives. 

He retreated a little, looking for a weapon and found a three- 
foot pipe about an inch and a half in diameter. It would more 
than do, and it would go a long way toward evening the odds. 
Unless one of them had a pistol. 

Jason waited until he’d managed to sneak within ten yards 
of the trio, and then he charged, raising his voice in a shout 
intended to startle them and to bring help, if any was at hand. 
He swung the pipe, knocking the man carrying the satchel into 
his two cohorts. Before any of them could recover, Jason swung, 
again, striking the same man, knocking him down. That one 
wouldn’t cause any more trouble. Jason swung once more, this 
time aiming for the knees, but instead the pipe hit one of the 
bigger men around the thighs. It was his last swing. The leader, 
the fourth man, had attacked. Jason heard him, tried to turn, 
then felt the shock of impact, the weight on his back, and tried 
vainly to keep his feet. He went down, twisting his body so 
some of the impact was taken by his assailant, and then, before 
he could be pinned, Jason scrambled away, and to his feet. 
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Two of them were facing him, and a third was slowly trying 
to get up. The man who'd carried the satchel lay flat on his 
face, the bag a few feet from his outstretched arm. ; 

Jason shouted again. His voice wouldn’t carry over the 
hammering and clamor in the engine room, but someone might 
have come up on deck, or one of his crew, supposedly on 
guard, might come. The two assailants looked at him for a 
moment; the leader reached for his pocket, and Jason heard 
the sound of the knife being opened an instant before he saw 
the light reflected off its blade. | 

“1m going to kill you, VanZandt,” the leader said, crouch- 
ing. There was no anger in the voice, merely a promise. Jason 
looked quickly around him. The pipe was too far away, and 
there was no time for him to do anything except-attack. Jason 
leaped for the other man, who had thus far shown no weapon, 
managing to turn him enough toward the knife-wielder so that 
he became a temporary shield. Suddenly Jason was hit in the 
stomach, and another blow came across the back of his shoul- 
ders, aimed at his head or neck. He staggered back, still trying 
to keep at least one of the thugs between him and the leader, 
who still held his knife. 

“Captain VanZandt?” The call was echoed immediately, 
and Jason gasped a response. The leader started to run, and 
Jason staggered after him, only to bump into one of the other 
attackers. His breath coming back to him now, his anger adding 
strength, Jason flung him aside and ran after the leader, past 
the obstructions and cul-de-sacs of the shipyard, toward the 
gates. He couldn’t see the man, but Jason could hear his foot- 
steps. He could not find him, however, and after a few minutes 
he turned and went back. : 

“Jason, are you all right?” It was Mark Peterson, greeting 
him as he neared the ship. 

“Fine. How many did you get?” 

“Four,” Peterson replied. 

“Four? Then you’ve got them all,” Jason said, quickening 
his pace. “Where are they?” He followed Peterson aboard the 
Victoria. The four men were in the crew’s quarters. One of 
them was in obvious need of a doctor, and another’s face was 
bleeding. They were the two Jason had hit with the pipe. 

’ “Simon Potter,” Jason said quietly, looking at the leader, 
whose left eye was closing rapidly. “You bumped into some- 
thing?” 

“He bumped into me,” Peterson said. “Out by the gate.” 
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“I suppose I should have guessed. But I didn’t think it was 
your style. Selling cargoes out from under us, giving’ infor- 
mation to competitors, but this?” 

“The pay was good,” Potter said. 

“Who was paying you?” 

“I'd rather not discuss that,” Potter replied easily. 

“They had enough dynamite in that bag to blow up the 
ship,” Ian Cragie said. 

“And you attacked me with a knife. Sounds as though we’ ve 
got some strong charges against you,” Jason said. “Doesn’t 
look good for you, at all.” 

“Are you suggesting we could work something out?” Potter 
said. 

“In a way,” Jason said. “I was thinking, there are some 
men here who came across with me. You know, we almost 
went down. Sprung a leak.... And these men might enjoy 
talking to the man responsible for that, the man who almost 
killed them.” 

“Would you let them get to me?” Potter asked calmly. 

“T would. If you survived, then we’d just say you were 
injured trying to dynamite the ship. Shouldn’t be any trouble,” 
Jason said. 

“Interesting . . 

“T thought you cm find it worth thinking about,” Jason 
went on. In spite of himself, he felt a certain admiration for 
the man’s coolness. 

“And if I cooperate?” 

“T turn you over to the police. In one piece. And, of course, 
if you turn King’s evidence, or whatever they call it, that might 
be in your favor...” 

“Not much choice then, is there?” 

“Not if you’re sensible,” Jason said. 

“What do you want to know, then?” 

“Who paid you. Just to make it official.” 

“Charles Ennis.” 

“To blow up the ship?” 

“All of it. For the information about your cargoes, to see 
that the hull plate was weakened, and for tonight, of course.” 

“Ts he in London?” Jason asked. 

“So far.as I know, he’s still in New York,” Simon Potter 
said. 

“Then I'll be seeing him before too long,” Jason said qui- 
etly. 


a 


SAIL LONDON A.M. TIDE TODAY. HAVE CARGO SPECIFIED 
AND WIRELESS ABROAD. WILL ARRIVE ON SCHEDULE. 
VANZANDT. 


Victoria read the cablegram for the fourth time. “Mr. Hotch- 
kiss, what is a wireless, and why would Mr. VanZandt have 
one aboard?” she asked. 

“It’s a device for sending messages,” Mr. Hotchkiss said. 

“Oh, of course. A radio,” Victoria replied. “Well, he’s on 
his way. I think we have nothing further to worry about, do 
we?” 

“No ma’am, except...” 

“Ves?” 

“You'll recall his earlier message said they were sailing 
without sea trials?” Mr. Hotchkiss waited for her nod. “If 
there’s anything wrong with the engines they’ve put in, Mr. 
Cragie’s turbines, or in the installation, they won’t know about 
it until they’re at sea. It could prove difficult making repairs.” 

“You arén’t very reassuring, are you, Mr. Hotchkiss?” 

“4f the Captain says he’ll be here on schedule, then he will. 
I only worry how hard it will be, not if he’ll do it, ma’am.” 

“Thank you,” Victoria said. She thought she would miss 
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him when she stopped coming to the office. Four days later 
she wasn’t as sure. 

“We've a problem, ma’am,” he said. “We've no place for 
the Captain to bring in his ship.” 

“We have the entire port, don’t we?” Victoria asked. If she 
hadn’t known him better, she might have thought Mr. Hotch- 
kiss was teasing. . 

“No, ma’am. It seems that someone has tied up most of the 
port, from now until Sunday. As a matter of form I went to 
make arrangements, and I found not only wasn’t our usual 
space available, but there was no space at all.” 

“But we have to unload, the food has to be at Delmonico’s 
on Saturday...” 

It took them most of the day to find that Mr. Hotchkiss | 
wasn’t exaggerating, but long before that Victoria knew who 
was responsible. Charles Ennis was again doing what he could 
to hurt her, to punish Jason because she loved him. He had 
paid out enormous sums of money to try and stop them. 

“Mr. Hotchkiss,” Victoria said later, “what are we going 
to do?” 

“I don’t know, ma’am. There’s just no berth within a 
hundred miles. All the public piers are taken, and the rest 
belongs to companies that own their own.” 

“Mr. Hotchkiss,” Victoria said after a moment, “Can you 
get me a list of those companies?” 

_ “TI doubt if any of them would help us, ma’am. We’re 
competitors, you know, and they stand to gain from our prob- 
lems.” 

“Nevertheless, I'd like the list,” Victoria said. It was past 
dinnertime already, but Mr. Hotchkiss, with the help of the 
two younger clerks, began working. By Friday noon his task 
‘was complete. Victoria had dozed fitfully on the couch ail 
night, unwilling to leave the office. She would not let every- 
thing be destroyed at this late hour. 

“I suggest we contact these companies immediately,” Vic- 
toria said, looking at the sheets of paper Mr. Hotchkiss put in 
front of her. “Perhaps one will oblige us.” 

“T doubt it,” Mr. Hotchkiss said. 

“That’s no reason not to try, is it?” 

“No, ma’am.’ 

‘Tl keep this copy of the list,” she said, staring at the 

nares and locations on the paper. It was Friday, but it wouldn’t 
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be the Sabbath until sundown. Still, even Isaac Wolfe might 
not be able to help. 

A call to his office elicited the information that he wasn’t 
in, and rather than wait, Victoria left immediately to make the 
carriage ride uptown. If he wasn’t at his home, she’d wait there 
until he arrived. A servant showed her to the parlor, and then 
Victoria sat and waited, watching the clock. At three-thirty 
Rachel came in. 

“I didn’t know you were here, Victoria, I was upstairs.” 

“It’s all right, Rachel. This isn’t a social call. I’m here to 
see your father.” 

“But it’s almost the Sabbath,” she replied. “He won’t con- 
duct business until tomorrow afternoon, at the earliest.” 

“T know, but this is terribly important,” she said. Victoria 
was tired; the sleepless night and the strain had worn her pa- 
tience thin, but she knew she had to appear calm. 

“PH see what I can do,” Rachel said. 

At a quarter to four she entered Isaac Wolfe’s private office. 
He seemed upset at seeing her. 

“I want to apologize,” she said immediately. “But I’m sure 
you know if this weren’t urgent, I would never have come here 
this way.” 

“There is urgent, and there is urgent,” Isac Wolfe replied. 
“Tell me about your urgént.” 

Victoria quickly explained her problem. “I don’t own any 
piers,” Isaac Wolfe said, when she was through. Victoria 
handed him the list of companies that owned their own pier 
space. 

. “Do you know anyone connected with these firms? Anyone 
you might go to, who could give us permission to usé a pier 
for a few hours?” 

“Will you first tell me why I sho?Ild help?” Wolfe asked, 
smiling thinly. 

_ “You have an investment to protect,” Victoria suggested. 

_ “Perhaps I would be better off if my note came due, or if 
the ship had to be sold to make good...” 

“Then it might be in your interests because you’ve already 
made a tidy profit by doing business with the VanZandts,” 
Victoria said. 

“And how did I do that?” 

“By using the information about Mr. Morgan’s attempts to 
arrange a merger with Mr. Carnegie’s steel company for your 
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own benefit. ... But perhaps I shouldn’t mention that,” Victoria 
said, ‘‘since it ‘doesn’ t have a direct bearing.” 

“But indirect it has a bearing,” Isaac Wolfe said. “So, what’s 
fair is fair. I don’t know if I could help, but [’ll have somebody 
talk to some people, and use my name.” 

“I’d-be most grateful,” Victoria said. 


Victoria slept on the office couch again, having stopped at 
home only long enough to change. Although she’d told him 
it wasn’t necessary, Mr. Hotchkiss had also stayed the night, 
sleeping on the settee in the front office. When the phone call 
came at nine in the morning, Victoria realized, from the way 
Mr. Hotchkiss was vigorously nedding, that Isaac Wolfe had 
succeeded. Still, they might still be too late. They didn’t know 
how far out of port Jason’s ship was. If the pilot boat had 
already left, Jason would be planning on coming to the usual 
pier. . 

“Where is the pier?” Victoria demanded. 

“Hoboken, ma’am.” 

“Oh, no,” Victoria said. “There’s no time...” 

“T think I can take care of it, ma’am,” Mr. Hotchkiss said. 
He went to the telephone again, got the operator, and asked 
for a number. When his call was completed, he broke the 
connection and turned to her. “She’s just beyond Bedloe’s 
Island,” he said. “And she has the message. She’ll be there 
inside of an hour, ma’am.’ 

“What did you do?” Victoria asked. 

“You remember Captain VanZandt’s cable, about the wire- 
less? I thought to arrange with someone who has an apparatus 
here, to try to contact them at sea. I thought it just an experiment 
at first, but this morning it was quite opportune.” 

“That is putting it rather lightly,” Victoria said. 

“Nevertheless ma’am, they’ll be in on time, and the cargo 
can be ferried to Manhattan in plenty of time for Mrs. Quincy’s 
dinner tonight.” 

“Then, Mr. Hotchkiss, we may as well get started. It will 
take us a while to reach Hoboken, and I think we should be 
there to greet the ship.” 


ay 

Victoria stood on the end of the pier, well away. from the 
ship. She’d seen the cargo hoisted down to the waiting barge, 
seen Jason on the bridge. And now, amid a surprisingly large 
crowd of people, Victoria could see Mr. Hotchkiss nearing the 
ship to go aboard. She should leave now, turn and go back to 
her carriage for the trip to the city. She could see him, could 
see the ship clearly. The Victoria. No one had told her. She 
couldn’t leave yet. 


Jason leaned on the bridge railing, knowing he’d succeeded. 
but feeling little sense of triumph. The cargo had arrived on 
time; he’d made the damned deadline. Michael would win his 
wager, for that’s what it was, a wager. And Jason knew the 
future of this ship, and those that would follow, was now more 
secure. They had managed, somehow, in spite of everything. 
They’d been fortunate, he thought, both in the weather, and 
that this morning Jan happened to be playing with that wireless 
he’d brought aboard. 

“We can pull out any time, now,” Ian Cragie said. “Are 
you ready to go ashore?” The Scotsman had changed his 
clothes—now he was dressed like a gentleman rather than the 
working engineer he’d been all the way across the Atlantic. 
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“I... wait a moment,” Jason said. “There’s Hotchkiss. He’ 
watched with some concern as the clerk made his way to the 
ship, and then he waved to indicate to the second mate, on the 
gangplank, that it was all right to allow him aboard. - 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Hotchkiss,” Jason said. ; 

“Good afternoon, Captain. Did you have a good journey?” 

“Good enough. We’re here,” Jason said. ; 

“{ imagine you would like.an explanation,” Hotchkiss said. 
“Perhaps in your cabin?” 


“Victoria, is that you?” 

“Rachel! I didn’t expect to see you here. Don’t tell me you 
came down to see our ship...” 

“Not exactly. We came to see all of them. It is Visitor’s 
Day, you know, and we’d already arranged to bring some of 
the children from the Settlement this afternoon,” Rachel Wolfe 
explained. 

“I had no idea. Where are they?” - 

“Over there,” Rachel said, pointing to a group behind her. 
“And is that your ship? Of course, the Victoria...” Rachel 
smiled at her. 


“Damn,” Jason said. They were back on the bridge. “Damn 
Ennis. But never mind that. You said Victoria’s here with 
you?” 

“Yes, sir, and if I may say so, you should be very proud 
of her, sir,” Hotchkiss said. 

“You may. But I still can’t believe she did all you say.” 

“You kept telling me how extraordinary she was, Jason,” 
Ian Cragie reminded him. “So why are you surprised.” 5 

“But she knew so little about the business....Then, Mi- 
chael’s hurt, and she’s already learned enough— Oh, never 
mind. Mark, take her out off Sandy Hook for the night, and 
bring her in tomorrow to Pier Twelve. Mr. Hotchkiss says 
everything’s arranged.” 

“Aye, sir.” 

Jason turned to look over the side. There were four other 
ships around the German-American Line pier, four huge ships, 
passenger liners, three even larger than the Victoria, and they 
all seemed to be swarming with people. 

“Visitor's Day,” Mr. Hotchkiss explained. “It rather sur- 
prised me, when I arrived. I'd say there are several thou- 
sand .” 
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“Yes, well, Mr. Hotchkiss,” Jason said, “If you’d be kind 
enough to escort me to my wife...” 


The piers of the German-American Line were indeed 
crowded that afternoon. The fourteen-thousand ton Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse, almost six hundred and fifty feet long, 
was tied up not far from Jason’s comparatively small ship. The 
huge vessel was loaded with cargo, ready to. depart with her 
passengers on Tuesday. Nearby lay the six-month-old Main, 
a magnificently appointed passenger liner that was said to have 
cost two and a-half million dollars to build and outfit. The 
‘other ships were less impressive, but only by comparison. The 
Bremen, three years old, was five hundred and twenty feet 
from stem to stern, and in other company would have seemed 
a leviathan, and the Saale, the oldest ship at the docks, and 
the smallest, was only a dozen feet shorter than the Victoria. 

On the piers, men, women, and children milled about, going 
aboard the liners, visiting members of their families, stewards, 
stokers, the crews of the European-owned vessels. Cotton bales 
were piled high on the docks and aboard the decks of several 
of the ships. Jason’s cargo of wool cloth from England re- 
mained deep in the Victoria’s hold. 

Around the five huge ships were several dozen smaller ones; 
lighter boats, canal boats, barges laden with cotton oil and with 
coal and gasoline. Farther out in the Hudson River, closer to 
the Manhattan shores, were a handful of smaller pleasure boats. 
Jason took it all in, looking for Victoria. Then, across Pier 
Two, he thought he saw her. He was sure of it. It was Victoria, 
talking to another woman, a group of children nearby. He 
started down from the bridge, toward the gangplank, when he 
was stopped by a sudden scream. 

On shore, Victoria turned from Rachel Wolfe to look, again, 
at Jason’s ship. Her eye was caught by someone off to one 
side, near bales of cotton piled high in the sun. The figure was 
familiar... and then there was a shout, a scream... 


The flames seemed to explode from the earth, enveloping 
the cotton with a great angry roar, flames that stretched sky- 
ward, then spread, flowing out in all directions, lapping at the 
sun-dried wooden piers and the ships tied up alongside. 

Jason saw the flames leap up, heard the cries of warning 
and fear, and stopped in his tracks. The fire created a wall he 
could barely see through, a wall he knew he couldn’t pass 
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beyond, and it was moving toward him. 

“Get us out of here! Lift the gangplank!” he shouted, starting 
up the ladder to the bridge, then reversing his direction. “Belay 
that, keep the gangplank down as long as you can,’ * Jason 
shouted to the mate on the edge of the pier. 

“Take aboard everybody you can.” He went back toward 
the bridge then, where he’d be able to see better. He’d had 
only a glimpse of her, and he wasn’t sure. She might have 
been some distance from the flames; it might have been an 
illusion. She was probably safe. . . but it had looked as though 
Victoria was running toward the fire, not away from it. 


By the time Victoria fully realized what was happening, 
she was already moving forward, shouting at Rachel and the 
children, screaming at them, angry at the way they seemed 
frozen and unmoving; but what seemed so slow to her was 
actually only a matter of seconds, the time it took for them to 
reverse their direction, to turn and run from the fire. Victoria 
met them as they came toward her, and she urged them on, 
hoping no one was left behind. 


Jason saw a mass of longshoremen, perhaps two hundred 
men, begin to run as the fire erupted only a few feet from 
them. Some fell, others stumbled as the fire chased them with 
frightening speed. Even as he watched, Jason knew that not 
all of them, no matter how fast, they ran, would survive. 

“Do we have enough steam up?” Jason asked through the 
speaking tube. 

“We’re ready,” came the reply. Ian Cragie had gone down 
to the engine room as soon as the fire had broken out. 

Jason saw the flames leap across from Pier Three to Pier 
Two, saw the frantic activity around the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse and the Main, their crews desperately beginning to fight 
back the flames that threatened to engulf them. He saw visitors 
running aboard the ships, clearing the rapidly burning wooden 
piers. His vision was becoming obscured by thick clouds of 
smoke. Still, he could see the fire move on, from Pier Two 
to Pier One, and then across that narrow island of wood to the 
docks farther on, and to a huge warehouse. 

“We have enough steam,” Ian Cragie’s voice came through 
the speaking tube, a reminder. 

“Keep it up,” Jason shouted back. “Mark, get down to the 
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dock if you can, and see if there’s anyone else down there we 
can help.” 

“Aye,” Peterson said, already moving. 

To his left, Jason saw that three of the German-American 
Line ships seemed to be afire, although it might be only the 
cargo on deck that was burning. Even so, so long as they were 
still at the piers, they risked becoming immovable ovens. 

“We're clear,” Mark Peterson shouted up at him. Jason 
reached for the engine-room signal stanchion, pushed it to the 
reverse position, heard the engines rumble, and then ordered 
the lines cleared, forward and.aft. 


Victoria’s dress was smoldering, and her skin was glistening 
with perspiration. She and Rachel had pushed the children as 
far back from the fire as they could, back to safety, and for 
the moment there was nothing to do but watch in horror as the 
flames climbed even higher. She heard fire bells in the distance, 
wondering how a single engine, or even a dozen horse-drawn 
wagons with pumpers, could possibly hope to fight this inferno. 
She could still see Jason’s ship, and her heart: seemed to lift 
as she realized it was moving, slowly pulling back from the 
pier. Jason would be safe. 


“They’re cut off, the poor bastards,” Mark Peterson said, 
looking across the burning piers. There was no longer any way 
ashore from three of the other ships. Although the fire had 
broken out only a few minutes ago, there was a swarm of 
tugboats moving toward them. Even so, they wouldn’t be in 
time to save them all. Several of the smaller boats, the lighters 
and barges, had already begun to burn. 

“Bring us into the middle of the river,” Jason instructed 
Mark Peterson. It was unnaturally quiet in the wheelhouse. 
Outside, on the receding pier there was the noise of the fire, 
and from the ships the sounds of foghorns and whistles, of 
motors and engines, and occasionally, somehow rising above 
it all, the piercing scream of a desperate voice. 

The Bremen and the Saale were beginning to move. But 
unless they could be pulled well back from the conflagration 
along the pier, there was still little hope for them. Jason won- 
dered if he’d really seen her running toward the fire. ... Not 
toward him, he prayed. Not that. 

“They’ve got the Kaiser under tow,” Peterson said. Jason 
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looked across at Pier Two, where the huge ship was, indeed, 
moving. There was smoke around her, but Jason was fairly 
‘sure there was no fire aboard. That wasn’t true of the other 
three ships. The Main was still at the pier, flames rising above 
her. They’d never get her free. 

“Fireboats,” Mr. Hotchkiss said, and Jason was surprised 
to find the clerk at his shoulder. “They’re sending the fire- 
boats.” 

“Why don’t we just get out of here?” Ian Cragie asked. 
Sweat- and grease-stained, he had come up from the engine 
room when they’d stopped in the middle of the river. 

“We may be able to help,” Jason said. . 

“Help? In this furnace? Are you daft, man? What can you 
do in a ship this size, except burn?” 

“If there’s something, we'll do it,” Jason said quietly. 
“We've hoses fore and aft. And we won’t burn.” 

There were three ships moving toward them: the Bremen, 
the Saale, and the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. In addition to 
the scores of small boats that had been around the docks when 
the fire broke out, now there were perhaps two dozen tugboats 
in the middle of the river, and, hovering behind them, spec- 
tators. Jason couldn’t quite believe it, but there they were. 
Spectators. 

“The. Saale’s grounded,” Mark Peterson said suddenly. 
“She’s stuck, and she’s afire.” 

“Get us in as close as you can, Mark,” Jason said. Below 
them he could see several tugs moving closer to the now flam- 
ing Saale. One managed to get a hose through a porthole and 
started pumping water. Jason saw heads and arms appear at 
a row of portholes on that side of the Saale. People were 
trapped below decks. 

“They can’t fit out those ports, can they?” Mr. Hotchkiss 
asked. No one replied. It wasn’t necessary. 

“There’s people on her decks, too,” Mark Peterson said. 
“And it’s too far to dive.” 

“Why don’t they jump?” Ian Cragie asked. 

“That’s a long way down, Ian,” Jason said. “Mark, keep 
her as close as you can. I’m going over there.” 

In a few moments the crew had lowered a boat, with more 
than enough volunteers to man the oars. Jason found Ian Cragie 
beside him as they neared the Saale. The heat was surprisingly 
strong, even on the water, and they were sweating well before 
they reached the blazing vessel. 
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Several lines hung from the ship, perhaps used by passen- 
gers to clamber down. Jason’s boat crew got close enough so 
he could grasp one, and then he was hanging in the air, next 
to seventy feet of hot steel, with nothing to do but climb. Hand 

‘over hand, Jason went up the rope, ignoring the heat. Flames 
shot out once, in a shower of exploding glass, from a porthole . 
just to his side, but he managed to keep his grip on the swinging 
rope. 
He had almost reached the deck, and the river was far 
enough below so that anything but a clean jump would result 
in broken bones. Jason had one hand on the rail, to hoist 
himself up and over, when he heard a roar behind him and felt 
a searing pain on his back. The faint, sickening smell of 
scorched flesh reached him through the pall of smoke, and he 
knew he’d been. burned. Twisting his head to look, he saw 
fountains of flame falling back into the smoke-clouded river, 
Spitting steam. An oil barge had exploded. 

Jason pulled himself onto the hot deck, noting that the 
flames seemed even stronger below decks. Perhaps one of the 
fireboats had been able to extinquish the fire on deck. ...He 
turned, surprised to find Ian Cragie behind him. 

“What the hell are you doing here?” 

“Same thing you are, man. But now what?” 

“Wait here. ’'m going to see if there’s anyone around we 
can take back with us,” Jason said. 

“Til come with you.” 

“No. PH send them here to you. They might not be able 
to make it alone.” Jason moved quickly. He tried the salon 
door, but found it jammed. Jason saw an ax, still hanging from 
the bulkhead, and he used it to pry the door open. He was 
startled to hear someone shouting at him. 

“Keep it closed, so the fire can’t get in! Keep it closed so 
the fire can’t get in...” 

There were three of them, a man and two women, and they 
were repeating the words like. an incantation. “Get the hell out 
of here!” Jason roared at them. He stepped quickly into the 
smoke-filled salon, his eyes welling with tears. The man was 
only a boy, he realized as he pulled him to his feet. No more 
than fifteen or sixteen, and terrified. ‘ 

“Get them out of here,” Jason yelled, holding the boy tightly 
by both arms. “There’s a man on deck; he’ll get you off the 
ship. Hurry!” The boy didn’t seem to understand, and Jason 
shook him violently. The boy stared at him for a second or 
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two, then blinked and nodded. He turned and reached for the 
two women, his sisters, perhaps. They followed, with an ag- 
onizing slowness, like people in a dream. Jason couldn’t wait 
any longer to see if they made it. He forced himself deeper 
into the salon, stumbling over chairs, squinting into the dense 
smoke, until he was sure there was no one else there. Then 
he turned back toward the door, a dim patch of light, to draw 
a breath of air. 

On deck it seemed bright, and tears streamed down his face 
as he tried to orient himself. He was on the far side of the ship 
now, and he could see the other two passenger liners. The 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse was well away from the docks and 
into the middle of the river. She seemed to have some steam 
up, and there was little likelihood she’d run aground. He noted 
that the lifeboats were gone. Some had gotten off the ship, but 
there were people below. He’d seen them at the portholes, and 
he knew he had to try to reach them. 

Picking up the ax he’d used to open the salon door, Jason 
turned toward the passageway to the cabin area. At the bottom 
of the first narrow stairway, he stood in a long corridor, with 
cabin doors opening off both sides. There was no time for him 
to try every door. Jason smashed the ax against the bulkhead, 
rhythmically, and he shouted as loud as he could. Then he 
went down another level, deeper into the bowels of the burning 
ship. He went down two decks more, each time calling out so 
anyone might hear him, beating on the bulkheads with his ax, 
his voice becoming more and more strained, the smoke heavier 
with each step down, the heat more intense. Finally he knew 
he had gone as far as he could. The fire was directly below 
him, he could see it licking up through the stairwell, see it 
climbing along the paneling. If he weren’t careful, if he got 
too far from the stairwell, he’d be trapped. The smoke was so 
thick he couldn’t see more than a few feet in front of him, and 
now when he banged the ax into the bulkhead, it was to make 
a mark, to blaze a trail for himself, so he’d be able to find his 
way back. Jason staggered forward, calling out through the 
choking smoke, swinging the ax in short, rhythmic strokes. 
Later, he joked that they heard not his voice, but his cough. 
But they heard him, and they found him, lost in the smoke, 
crying, a woman screaming. A dozen people, clinging to each 
other, came from the far end of the ship. Two men who seemed 
still to be in control of themselves herded this little band, each 
holding another so they wouldn’t be parted, seeking an exit, 
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a ray of light in the almost impenetrable darkness. They had 
been circling the corridors, lost... : 

It was impossible to talk, though there wasn’t really any 
need. Jason grabbed the leader, unable to see his face, surprised 
to find the men resisting. He leaned forward, tried to shout 
“boat” twice, pointing up. The man seemed to understand, and 
now Jason became the leader of this band, looking for the trail 
he had marked. Jason’s lungs felt seared; his hand was blis- 
tering as he slid it along the bulkhead, feeling for his marks, 
thinking of the people behind him, some of them weeping. 
They followed him, shapes darker than the smoke around them, 
until he came to the ladder, and they began going up, rising 
slowly. 

And then they were out. The smoke was lighter, and they 
were above the level of the fire, close to the deck. They climbed 
more quickly, stumbling; they might have run toward the light 
and the air, if only they’d had the strength and the breath in 
their lungs. 

He pushed them out onto the deck, only dimly aware of Ian 
Cragie at his shoulder, hoping they had all made it up, that 
none had fallen behind. He determined to go back down to 
look again, and he turned toward the door, only to find a hand 
on his shoulder, someone pulling him back, shouting at him. 
Jason couldn’t hear, but he followed, looking back at the smoke 
that seemed to ooze from the open passageway. 

His head cleared, and his eyes, still running with tears, 
began to sting less. Coughing, he clung to the railing. People 
_were lying on the deck, collapsed, perhaps dead. Only Ian 
Cragie and one of the crew of the Victoria seemed alert. They 
coaxed, pushed, led the survivors to the rail and then over the 
side, climbing down a ladder Ian had rigged. They’d survive. 
They’d make it, this group. 

In the lifeboat Jason looked back, fascinated and horrified. 
The river seemed to be burning, small boats, powered or being 
rowed, like their own, picked their way through a litter of 
burning fragments of wood and cargoes. Bodies floated on the 
water, oil from a barge burned on the surface, and everywhere 
there was smoke—rising, blackening the late afternoon sky, 
turning evening into night, blotting out everything except the 
fire and the heat and the agony of death. 

As they pulled away from the Saale, Jason saw that they 
hadn’t gotten everyone, not by any means. Slowly, his mind 
functioning badly, his eyes squinting against the smoke and 
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the horror, he realized there had been two decks below him. 
The fire must have been between them, burning both ways. 
A tug, forward of where he’d been, had. passed a hose through 
a porthole, but Jason didn’t think it could help much. He looked 
at a row of portholes, no more than twenty feet above the level 
of the water, an easy jump. Inside were the ashy faces of those 
about to die, pressing themselves, squeezing their bodies, 
trying to bend bone, to compress flesh so they could escape. 
A head and shoulders, one arm emerging, even that almost a 
miracle, Jason thought. A contortionist, a small child. No one 
else could slip through those small, round holes, all open, 
filled by wide-eyed faces reaching for air, praying for life, 
which behind them Jason could almost see the smoke and the 
heat and the flames drawing inexorably closer. He knew he 
couldn’t have reached them, knew it was impossible to have 
gone farther below than he had, and he knew he’d led some 
out of that hell, to survival. But he cried, not from the smoke, 
but from the pain, from the silent death of those people in the 
portholes. 


Later, Jason learned that men with torches and hammers 
had tried to cut through the far side of Saale’s hull, from 
tugboats; he learned that some forty stokers managed to escape 
from the engine room when a hose passed through to them 
held back the fire long enough. He saw two fireboats pouring 
water onto the Saale and the Bremen, which was also burning, 
although that fire was smaller, and was brought under control 
more quickly. Jason saw the river become still more clogged 
as ferryboats, sailboats, even boats returning from watching 
college boat races upstate, all came, not to help, but to watch, 
in awe. In Manhattan, people climbed to the roofs and watched 
the smoke rise until it clouded over them, too, watched the 
glow of the fire, the boats all around... 

- The day turned to night, and the Main, burning at the pier 
all of this time, finally was pulled frée, glowing cherry-red 
from the heat and flames, the steel of her hull nearly melting, 
hissing as water lapped on the metal. There was a pounding, 
a noise heard on one of the tugs, and somehow, despite that 
heat, a way in was found. Sixteen men emerged, coal passers, 
more dead than alive, nearly roasted in their own ship. A. 
miracle. For Jason, no miracle would ever erase the image of 
those people, trying to squeeze through eleven-inch portholes. 
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It was midnight, and the fires were out. Even along the 
shore, where the blaze had spread across all of the piers of the 
German-American Line, and beyond, to a huge waréhouse, 
there were only smoldering ashes. The damage would run to 
millions of dollars in property. And several hundred lives. 
What value could be put on that, Jason wondered. Victoria had 
been there, before his eyes. And then she was gone, on the 
other side of a wall of flame. 

Jason ordered one of the boats lowered. His clothes were 
singed and burned, his hands raw from the ropes and the hot 
bulkheads of the Saale, his eyes red, his eyebrows singed, too, 
and his face darkened by the smoke. He still coughed every 
few minutes. When he winced from the pain of the burn on 
his back, his teeth gleamed white against his blackened skin. 

“Where the hell are you going, man?” Jan Cragie asked. 

“Ashore,” Jason said. ; ’ 

“How? Everything there is burned out.” 

“Tl go upriver, then walk back,” Jason said. Ian started 
to object, but was restrained by the mild Mr. Hotchkiss. 

“Mrs. VanZandt was on the dock,” he said quietly. 


She had watched the fire, and then she had made herself 
useful, forcing herself to overcome her revulsion at the burns, 
forcing herself to close her ears against the groans of the in- 
jured, and most of all, forcing herself not to think of Jason, 
of how she had seen his ship, the Victoria, moving closer to 
the Saale as it burned in the middle of the river. She told 
herself over and over that he had to be safe. 

There were injured all around, and for hours there weren’t 
enough people to care for them. The first to arrive, the fire 
departments, had concentrated on controlling the blaze, aban- 
doning any hope of putting it out. Some time after that the 
horse-drawn ambulances arrived, bringing far too few doctors 
and nurses. There were hundreds of injured, and the most 
seriously hurt had to be helped first. They had to be held, if 
an unburned part of the body could be found, and the children 
had to be gotten far enough away so that their ears wouldn’t 
be full of the screams and cries of the wounded for too many 
hours. And finally, there was work to do at the aid station for 
those, like herself, who were only slightly burned or singed. 
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Throughout it all, there was the sound of the fire and the 
shouts of those who had assembled to watch this spectacle of 
death. Victoria couldn’t blame them. Whenever she looked up 
from caring for the injured, her eyes went out to the river, 
trying to see his ship in the midst of the smoke, through the 
waves of- heat rising from the smoldering ruins of the piers. 
At one point, Victoria had laughed aloud, and Rachel had led 
her aside, afraid she was hysterical. 

“What?” Rachel asked, her smoke-smudged face close to 
Victoria’s, so she could hear her answer. 

“Oh, God,” Victoria said, tears suddenly flowing in her 
eyes. “I just thought about that cargo, that damned party of 
Mrs. Quincy’s tonight...” 

“What about it?” 

“T must be losing my mind,” Victoria said. “But I was 
thinking. . .they could have cooked those damned grouse and 
pheasant here...” 

Rachel looked at her friend for a moment, and then she, 
too, began to laugh, both of them, their ribs aching, laughing 
away the horror of what they had seen, and of what lay before 
them. 


It would be light in.a few hours. The fires were all out, or 
under control where they still flickered. Victoria could see the 
ship moving slowly downstream, away from the fire. Taking 
him from her, again. She stood in the night air, warmed by 
the smoldering ashes, thinking that tomorrow, whenever to- 
morrow was, her life would be unrecognizable. So different 
from the past two months, the past few hours. A different 
world. Empty. ... 

Somehow she knew he was there, knew he was behind her. 
She could see no shadow, hear no breathing, but she knew. 

“Miss Creighton, I believe?” His voice was strange, hoarse, 
almost croaking. Victoria started to turn, then caught herself. 

“No,” she said. “No,” her voice rising. “Not Miss Creigh- 
ton. Mrs. Jason VanZandt,” she said, and then she turned, 
seeing him standing tall, barely able to make out his features 
through her tears. She saw him nod, saw him move his lips. 

“Yes... yes,” he whispered. And then she was in his arms. 





IN THE GLOWING DAWN OF A NEW ERA, 
SHE OPENED TO LOVE LIKE A ROSE... 


°-__- > 
VICTORIA CREIGHTON... she moved in the highest 
circles, among the Vanderbilts, the Morgans, the Astors— 
until she had to choose between family destiny 
and intoxicating desire. 


PHILLIP ENNIS...a hot-headed newcomer 
to the New York social whirl, out for class—and Victoria 
Creighton...even if she could not be his wife. 


JASON VANZANDT...scion of an old shipping dynasty. 
Jason would risk all to save his name from 
dishonor—even the flame-bright love that sent Victoria 
flying to his arms on the night of the 
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